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CHAPTER XXVIIL.—THE NEST WITH STRANGE “BIRDS” IN IT. 


To the Swan’s Nest, very differ- 
ently tenanted from what we saw 
it at the opening of our story, we 
have now to conduct our reader. 
Its present occupant, “the acquisi- 
tion to any neighbourhood,” as the 
house-agent styled him, was Colonel 
Sewell. 

Lady Lendrick had taken the 
place for her son, on finding that 
Sir William would not extend his 
hospitality to him. She had taken 
the precaution not merely to pay a 
year’s rent in advance, but to make 
a number of changes in the house 
and its dependencies, which she 
hoped might render the residence 
more palatable to him, and recon- 
cile him in some degree to its isola- 
tion and retirement. 

The Colonel was, however, one 
of those men—they are numerous 
enough in this world—who canvass 
the mouth of the gift-horse, and 
have few scruples in detecting the 
signs of his age. He criticised the 
whole place with a most commend- 
able frankness. It was a “ poky little 
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hole. It was dark, it was low ceil- 
inged. It was full of inconvenien- 
ces. The furniture was old-fashion- 
ed. You had to mount two steps 
into the drawing-room, and go down 
three into the dining-room. He 
had to cross a corridor to his bath- 
room, and there was a great Tudor 
window in the small breakfast par- 
lour, that made one feel as if sitting 
in a lantern,” 

As for the stables, “he wouldn’t 
put a donkey into them.” No light, 
no ventilation, no anything, in short. 
To live surrounded with so many 
inconveniences was the most com- 
plete assertion of his fallen condi- 
tion, and, as he said, ‘he had never 
realised his fall in the world till 
he settled down in that miserable 
Nest.” 

There are men whose especial de- 
light it is to call your attention 
to their impaired condition, their 
threadbare coat, their patched shoes, 
their shabby equipage, or their sorry 
dwelling, as though they were fram- 
ing a sort of indictment against Fate 
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and setting forth the hardships of 
persons of merit like them being 
subjected to this unjustifiable treat- 
ment by Fortune. 

‘IT suppose you never thought to 
see me reduced to this,” is the bur- 
den of their song; and it is very 
strange how, by mere repetition and 
insistance, these people establish 
for themselvés a sort of position, 
and oblige the world to yield them 
a black-mail of respect and con- 
dolence. 

“This was not the sort of tipple 
I used to set before you once on a 
time, old fellow,” will be uttered by 
one of whose hospitalities you have 
never partaken. “It was another 
guess sort of beast I gave you for a 
mount when we met last,” will be 
said by a man who never rose 
above a cob pony; and one is ob- 
liged to yield a kind of polite 
assent to such balderdash, or stand 


forward as a public prosecutor and 


arraign the rascal for a humbug. 

In this self-commiseration Se- 
well was a master, and there was 
not a corner of the house he did not 
make the butt of his ridicule—to 
contrast its littleness and vulgarity 
with the former ways and belong- 
ings of his own once splendour. 

“You're capital fellows,” said he 
to a party of officers from the neigh- 
bouring garrison, “‘to come and see 
me in this dog-hole. Try and find 
a chair you can sit on, and I'll ask 
my wife if we can give you some 
dinner, You remember me up at 
Rangoon, Hobbes? another guess 
sort of place, wasn’t it? I had the 
Rajah’s palace and four elephants 
at my orders. At Guzerat too I 
was the Resident, and by Jove I 
never dreamed of coming down to 
this !” 

Too indolent or too indifferent to 
care where or how she was lodged, 
his wife gave no heed to his com- 
plaints, beyond a little half-super- 
cilious smile as he uttered them. 
“Tf a fellow will marry, however, he 
deserves it all,” was his usual wind- 
up to all his lamentations; and in 
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this he seemed to console himself 
by the double opportunity of pity- 
ing himself and insulting his wife. 

All that Colonel Cave and his 
officers could say in praise of the 
spot, its beauty, its neatness, and 
its comfort, were only fresh aliment 
to his depreciation, and he more 
than half implied that possibly the 
place was quite good enough for 
them, but that was not exactly the 
question at issue. 

Some men go through life per- 
mitted to say scores of things for 
which their neighbour would be 
irrevocably cut and excluded from 
society. Either that the world is 
amused at their bitterness, or that it 
is regarded as a malady, far worse 
to him who bears than to him who 
witnesses it—whatever the reason 
—people endure these men, and 
make even a sort of vicious pets of 
them. Sewell was of this order, 
and a fine specimen too. 

All the men around him were his 
equals in every respect, and yet 
there was not one of them who did 
not accept a position of quiet, un- 
resisting inferiority to him for the 
sake of his bad temper and his bad 
tongue. It was “his way,” they 
said, and they bore it. 

He was a consummate adept in 
all the details of a household; and 
his dinners were perfection, his 
wine good, and his servants drilled 
to the very acme of discipline. 
These were not mean accessories 
to any pretension ; and as they sat 
over their claret, a pleasanter and 
more social tone succeeded than the 
complaining spirit of their host had 
at first promised. 

The talk was chiefly professional. 
Pipe-clay will ever assert its pre- 
eminence, and with reason; for it 
is a grand leveller; and Smooks, 
who joined three months ago, may 
have the Army List as well by 
heart as the oldest major in the 
service; and so they discussed, 
Where was Hobson? what made 
Jobson sell out? how did Bobson ~ 
get out of that scrape with the 
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paymaster? and how long will 
Dobson be able to live at his pre- 
sent rate in that light cavalry corps ? 
Everything that fell from them 
showed the most thorough inti- 
macy with the condition, the for- 
tune, and the prospects of the men 
they discussed — familiarity there 
was enough of, but no friendship. 
No one seemed to trouble himself 
whether the sick-leave or the sell- 
out meant hopeless calamity — all 
were dashed with a species of well- 
bred fatalism that was astonished 
with nothing, rejoiced at nothing, 
repined at nothing. 

“JT wish Trafford would make up 
his mind!” cried one. “Three 
weeks ago he told me positively he 
would leave, and now I hear he 
offered Craycroft three thousand 
pounds to retire from the ma- 
jority.” 

“That’s true; Craycroft told me 
so himself; but old Joe is a wily 
bird, and he’ll not be taken so 
easily.” 

“ He’s an eldest son now,” broke 
in another. ‘What does he care 
whether he be called major or cap- 
tain !” . 

“An eldest son!” cried Sewell, 
suddenly; ‘how is that? When 
I met him at the Cape he spoke of 
an elder brother.” 

“So he had, then; but he’s ‘off 
the hooks.’ ” 

“T don’t think it matters much,” 
said the Colonel. ‘The bulk of 
the property is disentailed, and 
Sir Hugh can leave it how he 
likes.” 

“That's what I call downright 
shameful,” said one; but he was 
the minority, for a number of 
voices exclaimed— 

“And perfectly right; that law 
of primogeniture is a positive bar- 
barism.” 

While the dispute waxed warm 
and noisy, Sewell questioned, the 
Colonel closely about Traffétd— 
how it happened that the entail 
was removed, and why there was 
reason to suppose that Sir Hugh 
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and his son were not on terms of 
friendship. 

Cave was frank enough when he 
spoke of the amount of the fortune 
and the extent of the estate, but 
used a careful caution in speaking 
of family matters, merely hinting 
that Trafford had gone very fast, 
spent a deal of money, had his 
debts twice paid by his father, and 
was now rather in the position of 
a reformed spendthrift, making a 
good character for prudence and 
economy. 

“And where is he ?—not in Ire- 
land ?” asked Sewell, eagerly. 

“No; he is to join on Monday. 
I got a hurried note from him this 
morning, dated Holyhead. You 
said you had met him?” 

“Yes, at the Cape; he used to 
come and dine with us there occa- 
sionally.” 

“ Did you like him?” 

“In away. Yes, I think he was 
a nice fellow—that is, he might be 
made a nice fellow, but it was al- 
ways a question into what hands 
he fell; he was at the same time 
pliant and obstinate. He would 
always imitate—he would never 
lead. So he seemed to me; but, to 
tell you the truth, I left him a good 
deal to the women; he was too 
young and too fresh for a man like 
myself.” 

“You are rather hard on him,” 
said Cave, laughing; “but you are 
partly right. He has, however, 
fine qualities—he is generous and 
trustful to any extent.’ 

“Indeed!” said Sewell, care- 
lessly, as he bit off the end ofa. 
cigar. 
“* Nothing would make him swerve 
from his word; and if placed in a 
difficulty where a friend was in- 
volved, his own interests would .be 
the last he’d think of:” 

“Very fine, all that. Are you 
drinking claret?—if so, finish that 
decanter, and let’s have a fresh bot- 
tle.” 

Cave declined to take more wine, 
and he arose, with the rest, to 
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repair to the drawing-room for 
coffee. 

It was not very usual for Sewell 
to approach his wife or notice her 
in society; now, however, he drew 
a chair near her as she sat at the 
fire, and, in a low whisper, said— 
“T have some pleasant news for 
you.” 

“Indeed!” she said, coldly— 
“what a strange incident.” ’ 

‘You mean it is a strange chan- 
nel for pleasant news to come 
through, perhaps,” said he, with a 
curl of his lip. 

‘“* Possibly that is what I meant,” 
said she, as quietly as before. 

“None of these fine-lady airs 
with me, madam,” said he, redden- 
ing with anger; ‘there are no two 
people in Europe ought to under- 
stand each other better than we 
do.” 

“In that I quite agree with 
you.” 

** Arfl as such is the case, affec- 
tations are clean thrown away, 
madam; we can have no disguises 
for each other.” 

A very slight inclination of her 
head seemed to assent to this re- 
mark, but she did not speak. 

“We came to plain’ speaking 
many a day ago,” said he, with 
increased bitterness in his tone. 
“IT don’t see why we are to forego 
the advantage of it now—do you?” 

‘*By no means. Speak as plain- 
ly as you wish; I am quite ready to 
hear you.” : 

“You have managed, however, 
to make people observe us,” mut- 
tered he between his teeth—“ it’s 
an old trick of your’s, madam. You 
can play. martyr at the shortest 
notice.” He rose hastily and 
moved to another part of the room, 
where a very noisy group were ar- 
ranging a party for pool at billiards. 

‘“*Won’t you have me?” cried 
Sewell in his ordinary tone. “I’m 
a perfect boon at pool; for I’m the 
most unlucky dog at everything.” 

“T scarcely think you'll expect 
us to believe that,” said Cave, with 
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a glance of unmistakable admiration 
towards Mrs. Sewall. 

“Ay,” cried Sewell, fiercely, and 
answering the unspoken sentiment 
—‘ay, sir, and that”—he laid a 
stern emphasis on the word—“ and 
that the worst luck of all.” 

“Tye been asking Mrs. Sewell to 
play a game with us, and she says 
she has no objection,” said a young 
subaltern, “‘if Colonel Sewell does 
not dislike it.” 

“Tll play whist, then,” said Se- 
well. ‘“ Who'll make a rubber?— 
Cave, will you? Here’s Houghton 
and Mowbray—eh?” 

“No, no,” said Mowbray—“ you 
are all too good for me.” 

“How I hate that—too good for 
me,” said Sewell. ‘Why, man, 
what better investment could you 
ask for your money than the benefit 
of good teaching? Always ride with 
the best hounds—play with the 
best players, talk with the best 
talkers.” 

** And make love to the prettiest 
women,” added Cave, in a whisper, 
as Mowbray followed Mrs. Sewell 
into the billiard-room. 

‘*T heard you, Cave,” whispered 
Sewell, in a still lower whisper; 
“there’s devilish little escapes my 
ears, I promise you.” The bustle 
and preparation of the card-table 
served in part to cover Cave’s con- 
fusion, but his cheek tingled and 
his hand shook with mingled shame 
and annoyance. 

Sewell saw it all, and knew how 
to profit by it. He liked high 
play, to which Cave generally ob- 
jected; but he well knew that on 
the present occasion Cave would 
concur in anything to cover his 
momentary sense of shame. 

“Pounds and fives, I suppose,” 
said Sewell; and the others bowed, 
and the game began. 

As little did Cave like three- 
handed whist, but he was in no 
moo@ to oppose anything; for, like 
many men who have made an awk- _ 
ward speech, he exaggerated the 
meaning through his fears, and 
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made it appear absolutely mon- 
strous to himself. 

‘‘ Whatever you like,” was there- 
fore his remark; and he sat down 
to the game. 

Sewell was a skilled player; but 
the race is no more to the swift in 
. eards than in anything else — he 
lost, and lost heavily. He under- 
valued his adversaries too, and, in 
consequence, he followed up his 
bad luck by increased wagers. 
Mave tried to moderate the ar- 
dour he displayed, and even re- 
monstrated with him on the sums 
they were staking, which, he good- 
humouredly remarked, were far 
above his own pretensions; but 
Sewell resented the advice, and 
replied with a coarse insinuation 
about winners’ counsels. The ill 
luck continued, and Sewell’s peev- 
ishness and ill temper increased 
with every game. ‘“ What have I 


lost to you?” cried he, abruptly, to 
Cave; ‘it jars on my nerves every 
time you take out that cursed me- 
morandum, so that all I can do is 


not to fling it into the fire.” 

“T’m sure I wish you would, or 
that you would let me do it,” said 
Cave, quietly. 

“How much is it ?—not short of 
three hundred, I’ll be bound.” 

“It is upwards of five hundred,” 
said Cave, handing the book across 
the table. 

“You'll have to wait for it, I 
promise you. You must give me 
time, for I’m in all sorts of messes 
just now.” While Cave assured 
him that there was no question of 
pressing for payment—to take his 
own perfect convenience — Sewell, 
not heeding him, went on, “ This 
confounded place has cost me a pot 
of money. My wife, too, knows 
how to scatter her five-pound notes; 
in short, we are a wasteful lot. 
Shall we have one rubber more, 
eh ?” 

“As you like. 
orders.” 

“Let us say double or quits, then, 
for the whole sum.” 


I am at your 
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Cave made no reply, and seemed 
not to know how to answer. 

“Of course if you object,” said 
Sewell, pushing back his chair from 
the table, as though about to rise, 
‘* there’s no more to be said.” 

“What do you say, Houghton ?” 
asked Cave. 

“*Houghton has nothing to say 
to it; Ae hasn’t won twenty pounds 
from me,” said Sewell, fiercely. 

“Whatever you like, then,” said 
Cave, in a tone in which it was 
easy to see irritation was with dif- 
ficulty kept under, and the game 
began. 

The game began in deep silence. 
The restrained temper of the players 
and the heavy sum together im- 
pressed them, and not a word was 
dropped. The cards fell upon the 
table with a clear, sharp sound, and 
the clink of the counters resounded 
through the room, the only noises 
there. 

As they played, the company 
from the billiard-room poured in 
and drew around the whist-table, 
at first noisily enough; but seeing 
the deep preoccupation of the play- 
ers, their steadfast looks, their in- 
tense eagerness, made more strik- 
ing by their silence, they gradually 
lowered their voices, and at last 
only spoke in whispers, and rarely. 

The first game of the rubber had 
been contested trick by trick, but 
ended by Cave winning it. The 
second game was won by Sewell, 
and the third opened with his deal. 

As he dealt the cards, a murmur 
ran through the bystanders that the 
stake was something considerable, 
and the interest increased in conse- 
quence. A few trifling bets were 
laid on the issue, and one of the 
group, in a voice slightly raised 
above the rest, said, “Ill back 
Sewell for a pony.” 

“T beg you will not, sir,” said 
Sewell, turning fiercely round. 
“T’m in bad luck already, and I 
don’t want to be swamped alto- 
gether. There, sir, your interfer- 
ence has made me misdeal,” cried 
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he, passionately, as he flung the 
cards on the table. 

Not a word was said as Cave be- 
gan his deal. It was too plain to 
every one that Sewell’s temper was 
becoming beyond control, and that 
a word or a look might bring the 
gravest consequences. 

“What cards!” said Cave, as he 
spread his hand on the table: “ four 
honours, and nine trumps.” 

Sewell stared at them, moved his 
fingers through them to separate 
and examine them, and then, turn- 
ing his head round, he looked be- 
hind. It was his wife was stand- 
ing at the back of his chair, calm, 
pale, and collected. ‘‘ By Heaven!” 
cried he, savagely, “I knew who 
was there as well as if I saw her. 
The moment Cave spread out his 
cards, I’d have taken my oath that 
she was standing over me.” 

She moved hastily away at the 
ruffianly speech, and a low murmur 
of indignant anger filled the room. 
Cave and Houghton quitted the 
table, and mingled with the others ; 
but Sewell sat still, tearing up the 


cards one by one, with a quiet, 
methodical persistence that betrayed 


no passion. ‘ There!” said he, as 
he threw the last fragment from 
him, ‘“‘ you shall never bring good 
or bad luck to any one more.” 
With the ease of one to whom such 
paroxysms were not unfrequent, he 
joined in the conversation of a 
group of young men, and with a 
familiar jocularity soon set them at 
their ease towards him; and then, 
drawing his arm within Cave’s, he 
led him apart, and said, “T’ll go 
over to the Barrack to-morrow and 
breakfast with you. I have just 
thought of how I can settle this 
little debt.” 

“Oh, don’t distress yourself 
about that,” said Cave. “I beg 
you will not let it give you a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness.” 


“Good fellow!” said Sewell, 
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clapping him on the shoulder; 
“but I have the means of doing it 
without inconvenience, as I'll show 
you to-morrow. Don’t go yet; 
don’t let your fellows go. We are 
going to have a broil, or a devilled 
biscuit, or something.”” He walked 
over and rang the bell, and then 
hastily passed on into a smaller 
room, where his wife was sitting on 
a sofa, an old doctor of the regiment 
seated at her side. 

“T won’t interrupt the consulta- 
tion,” said Sewell, “ but I have 
just one word to say.” He leaned 
over the back of the sofa, and 
whispered in her ear, ‘“ Your friend 
Trafford is become an eldest son. 
He is at the Bilton Hotel, Dublin ; 
write and ask him here. Say I 
have some cock-shooting—there are 
harriers in the neighbourhood. Are 
you listening to me, madam ?” said 
he, in a harsh, hissing voice, for she 
had half turned away her head, and 
her face had assumed an expression 
of sickened disgust. She nodded, 
but did not speak. “ Tell him that 
I’ve spoken to Cave—he’ll make his 
leave all right — that I'll do my 
best to make the place pleasant to 
him, and that—jin fact, I needn’t 
try to teach you to write a sweet 
note. You understand me, eh ?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said she, rising, 
and a livid paleness now spread 
over her face, and even her lips 
were bloodless. 

“T was too abrupt with my 
news. I ought to have been more 
considerate ; I ought to have known 
it might overcome you,” said he, 
with a sneering bitterness. ‘‘ Doctor, 
you'll have to give Mrs. Sewell some 
cordial, some restorative — that’s 
the name for it. She was overcome 
by some tidings I brought her. 
Even pleasant news will startle us . 
occasionally. As the French comedy 
has it, ‘La joie fait peur,’” and 
with a listless, easy air he sauntered 
away into another room. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—SEWELL VISITS CAVE. 


. Punctual to his appointment, 
Sewell appeared at breakfast the 
next morning with Colonel Cave. 
Of all the ill humour and bad con- 
duct of the night before, not a 
trace now was to be seen. He was 
easy, courteous, and affable. He 
even made a half-jesting apology 
for his late display of bad temper ; 
attributing it to an attack of com- 
ing gout. ‘So long as the malady,” 
said he, “is in a state of menace, 
one’s nerves become so fine strung, 
that there is no name for the irrita- 
bility ; but when once a good hon- 
est seizure has taken place, a man 
recovers himself and stands up to 
his suffering manfully and well. 
“To-day, for instance,” said he, 
pointing to a shoe divided by long 
incisions, “I have got my enemy 
fixed, and I let him do his worst.” 
The breakfast proceeded pleas- 
antly; Cave was in admiration of 
his guest’s agreeability; for he 
talked away, not so much of things, 
as of people. He had, in a high 
degree, that man-of-the-world gift 
of knowing something about every 
one. No name could turn up of 
which he could not tell you some- 
thing the owner of it had said or 
done, and these “scratch” bio- 
graphies are often very amusing, 
particularly when struck off with 
the readiness of a practised talker. 
It was not, then, merely that 
Sewell obliterated every memory 
of the evening before, but he made 
Cave forget the actual object for 
which he had come that morn- 
ing. Projects, besides, for future 
pleasure did Sewell throw out, 
like a man who had both the 
leisure, the means, and the taste 
for enjoyment. There was some 
capital shooting he had just taken; 
his neighbour, an old squire, had 
never cared for it, and let him have 
it “for a song.” They were going 
to get up hack races too, in the 
Park—“ half-a-dozen hurdles and a 


double ditch to tumble over,” as he 
said, “‘will amuse our garrison fel- 
lows-—-and my wife has some thea- 
trical intentions—if you will con- 
descend to help her.’ 

Sewell talked with that blended 
munificence and shiftiness, which 
seems a specialty with a certain 
order of men. Nothing was too 
costly to be done, and yet every- 
thing must be accomplished with a 
dexterity that was almost a dodge. 
The men of this gift are great 
scene-painters. They dash you off a 
view—be it a wood or a rich inte- 
rior, a terraced garden or an Alpine 
hut—in a few loose touches. Ay, 
and they ‘“ smudge” them out 
again before criticism has had time 
to deal with them. ‘“ By the way,” 
cried he, suddenly, stopping in the 
full swing of some description of a 
possible regatta, “I was half for- 
getting what brought me here this 
morning. I am in your debt, 
Cave.” 

He stopped as though his speech 
needed some rejoinder, and Cave 
grew very red and very uneasy— 
tried to say something—anything 
—but could not. The fact was, 
that, like a man who had never in 
all his life adventured on high play 
or risked a stake that could pos- 
sibly be of importance to him, he 
felt pretty much the same amount 
of distress at having won as he 
would have felt at having lost. He 
well knew that if by any mischance 
he had incurred such a loss as a 
thousand pounds, it would have 
been a most serious embarrass- 
ment—by what right, then, had he 
won it? Now, although feelings 
of this sort were about the very 
last to find entrance into Sewell’s 
heart, he well knew that there were 
men who were liable to them, just 
as there were people who were ex- 
posed to plague or yellow fever, 
and other maladies from which he 
lived remote. It was, then, with a 
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sort of selfish motive that he saw 
Cave’s awkward hesitating manner, 
and read the marks of the shame 
that was overwhelming him. 

“A heavy sum too,” said Sewell, 
jauntily ; ‘“‘ we went the whole ‘ pot’ 
on that last rubber.” 

“T wish I could forget it—I 
mean,” muttered Cave, “I wish 
we could both forget it.” 

“T have not the least objection 
to that,” said Sewell, gaily, “ only 
let it first be paid.” 

“Well, but—what I meant was 
—what I wanted to say, or rather, 
what I hoped—was—in plain words, 
Sewell,” burst he out, like a man 
to whom desperation gave courage, 
—“in plain words, I never intended 
to play such stakes as we played 
last night—I never have—I never 
will again.” 

“Not to give me my revenge?” 
said Sewell, laughing. 

“No, not for anything. I don’t 
know what I’d have done—I don’t 
know what would have become of 
me, if I had lost; and I pledge you 
my honour, I think the next worst 
thing is to have won.” 

“* Do you, by George!” 

“J do, upon my sacred word of 
honour. My first thoughts on 
waking this morning were more 
wretched than they have been for 
any day in the last twenty years of 
life, for I was thoroughly ashamed 
of myself.” 

“You'll not find many men af- 
flicted with your malady, Cave; 
and, at all events, it’s not contagi- 
ous.” 

“T know nothing about that,” 
said Cave, half irritably; ‘I never 
was a play man, and have little 
pretension to understand their feel- 
ings.” 

““They haven’t got any,” said 
Sewell, as he lit his cigar. 

** Perhaps not; so much the worse 
for them. I can only say, if the 
misery of losing be only propor- 
tionate to the shame of winning, 
[ don’t envy a gambler; such an 
example, too, to exhibit to my 
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young officers. «It was too bad—too 
bad.” 

“T declare I don’t understand 
this,” said Sewell, carelessly ; “‘ when 
I commanded a battalion, I never 
imagined I was obliged to be a 
model to the subs or the junior 
captains.” The tone of banter 
went, this time, to the quick, and 
Cave flushed a deep crimson, and 
said, 

“Tm not sorry that my ideas 
of my duty are different; though, 
in the present case, I have failed 
to fulfil it.” 

“Well, well, there’s nothing to 
grow angry about,” said Sewell, 
laughing, ‘‘even though you won't 
give me my revenge. My present 
business is to book up,” and, as he 
spoke, he sat down at the table, 
and drew a roll of papers from his 
pocket, and laid it before him. 

“You distress me greatly by all 
this, Sewell,” said Cave, whose 
agitation now almost overcame him. 
“Cannot we hit upon some way? 
can’t we let it lieover? I mean— 
is there no arrangement by which 
this cursed affair can be deferred ; 
you understand me?” 

‘Not in the least. Such things 
are never deferred without loss of 
honour to the man in default. The 
stake that a man risks is sup- 
posed to be in his pocket, other- 
wise play becomes trade, and ac- 
cepts all the vicissitudes of trade.” 

“It’s the first time I ever heard 
them contrasted to the disparage- 
ment of honest industry.” 

“And I call billiards, tennis, 
whist, and ecarté, honest indus- 
tries too, though I won't cali 
them trades. There, there,” said 
he, laughing at the other’s look of 
displeasure, ‘don’t be afraid; I am 
not going to preach these doctrines 
to your young officers, for whose 
morals you are so much concerned. 
Sit down here, and just listen to 
me for one moment.” 

Cave obeyed, but his face showed 
in every feature how reluctantly. 

“*T see, Cave,” said Sewell, with 
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a quiet smile—‘I see you want to 
do me a favour—so you shall. I 
am obliged to own that I am an 
exception to the theory I have just 
now enunciated. I staked a thou- 
sand pounds, and I had not the 
money in my pocket. Wait a mo- 
ment—don’t interrupt me. I had 
not the money in gold or bank 
notes, but I had it here’’—and he 
touched the papers before him—“ in 
a form equally solvent, only that it 
required that he who won the money 
should be not a mere acquaintance, 
but a friend—a friend to whom I 
could speak with freedom and in 
confidence. This,’’ said he, “is a 
bond for twelve hundred pounds, 
given by my wife’s guardian in satis- 
faction of a loan once made to him ; 
he was a man of large fortune, 
which he squandered away reck- 
lessly, leaving but a small estate, 
which he could neither sell nor 
alienate. Upon this property this 
is a mortgage. As an old friend of 
my father-in-law—a very unworthy 
one, by the way—lI could of course 
not press him for the interest, and, 
as you ‘will see, it has never been 
paid; and there is now a balance 
of some hundred pounds additional 
against him. Of this I could not 
speak, for another reason—we are 
net without the hope of inheriting 
something by him—and to allude 
to this matter would be ruinous. 
Keep this, then. I insist upon it. 
I declare to you, if you refuse, I 
will sell it to-morrow to the first 
money-lender I can find, and send 
you my debt in hard cash. I’ve 
been a play man all my life, but 
never a defaulter.” 

There was a tone of proud in- 
dignation in the way he spoke that 
awed Cave to silence; for in good 
truth he was treating of themes of 
which he knew nothing whatever ; 
and of the sort of influences which 
swayed gamblers, of the rules that 
guided, and the conventionalities 
that bound them, he was profound- 
ly ignorant. , 

“You'll not get your money, 
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Cave,” resumed Sewell, “till this 
old fellow dies; but you will be 
paid at last—of that I can assure 
you. Indeed, if by any turn of luck I 
was in funds myself, I’d like to re- 
deem it. All I ask is, therefore, that 
you'll not dispose of it, but hold it 
over in your own possession till the 
day—and I hope it may be an early 
one—it may be payable.” 

Cave was in no humour to dis- 
pute anything. There was no con- 
dition to which he would not have 
acceded, so heartily ashamed and 
abashed was he by the position in 
which he found himself. What he 
really would have liked best, would 
have been to refuse the bond al- 
together, and say, Pay when you 
like, how you like, or, better still, 
not at all. This of course was not 
possible, and he accepted the terms 
proposed to him at once. 

“Tt shall be all as you wish,” 
said he, hurriedly. ‘I will do every- 
thing you desire; only, let me as- 
sure you that I would infinitely 
rather this paper remained in your 
keeping than in mine. I’m a care- 
less fellow about documents,” added 
he, trying to put the matter on the 
lesser ground of a safe custody. 
‘Well, well, say no more; you don’t 
wish it, and that’s enough.” 

“T must be able to say,” said 
Sewell, gravely, “that I never lost 
over night what I had not paid the 
next morning, and I will even ask 
of you to corroborate me, so far as 
this transaction goes. There were 
several of your fellows at my house 
last night ; they saw what we played 
for, and that I was the loser. 
There will be—there always is— 
plenty of gossip about these things, 
and the first question is, ‘Has he 
booked up? I’m sure it’s not ask- 
ing more than you are ready to do, 
to say that I paid my debt within 
twenty-fours.” 

“Certainly; most willingly. I 
don’t know that any one has a right 
to question me on the matter.” 

“T never said he had. I only 
warned you how people will talk, 
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and how necessary it is to be pre- 
pared to stifle a scandal even before 
it has flared out.” 

“Tt shall be cared for. Ill do 
exactly as you wish,” said Cave, 
who was too much flurried to know 
what was asked of him, and to 
what he was pledged. 

“Tm glad this is off my mind,” 
said Sewell, with a long sigh of re- 
lief, ‘I lay awake half the night 
thinking of it; for there are scores 
of fellows who are not of your 
stamp, and who would be for sub- 
mitting these documents to their 
lawyer, and asking, heaven knows, 
what this affair related to. Now I 
tell you frankly, I'd have given no 
explanations. He who gave that 
bond is, as I know, a consummate 
rascal, and has robbed me—that is, 
my wife—out of two-thirds of her 
fortune; but my hands are tied re- 
garding him. I couldn’t touch him, 
except he should try to take my 
life—a thing, by the way, he is quite 
capable of. Old Dillon, my wife’s 
father, believed him to be the best 
and truest of men, and my wife in- 
herited this belief, even in the face 
' of all the injuries he had worked us. 
She went on saying, My father 
always said, Trust Fossy; there’s at 
least one man in the world that will 
never deceive you.” 

“‘ What was the name you said?” 
asked Cave, quickly. 

“Oh, only a nickname. I don’t 
want to mention his name. I have 
sealed up the bond with this super- 
scription— Colonel Sewell’s bond.’ 
I did this believing you would not 
question me farther; but if you 
desire to read it over, I'll break 
the envelope at once.” 

“No, no; nothing of the kind. 
Leave it just as it is.” 

“So that,” said Sewell, pursuing 
his former line of thought, ‘ this 
man not alone defrauded me, but 
he sowed dissension between me 
and my wife. Her faith is shaken 
in him, I have no doubt; but she’ll 
not confess it. Like a genuine 
woman, she will persist in asserting 
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the convictions she has long ceased 
to be held by, and quote this stu- 
pid letter of her father in the face 
of every fact. 

“T ought not to have got into 
these things,” said Sewell, as he 
walked impatiently down the room. 
“These family bedevilments should 
be kept from one’s friends; but the 
murder is out now, and you can 
see how I stand—and see, besides, 
that if I am not always able to con- 
trol my temper, a friend might find 
an excuse for me.” 

Cave gave a kindly nod of assent 
to this, not wishing, even by a word, 
to increase the painful embarrass- 
ment of the scene. 

“ Heigh ho!” cried Sewell, 
throwing himself down in a chair, 
‘*there’s one care off my heart, at 
least! I can remember a time 
when a night’s bad luck wouldn't 
have cost me five minutes of annoy- 
ance; but nowadays I have got it 
so hot and so heavy from fortune I 
begin not to know myself.” Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, he 
added—‘* When are you coming out 
to us again? Shall we say Tuesday ?” 

‘“* We are to be inspected on Tues- 
day. Trafford writes me that he is 
coming over with General Halkett 
—whom, by the way, he calls a Tar- 
tar—and says, ‘If the Sewells are 
within hail, say a kind word to 
them on my part.’” 

** A good sortof fellow, Trafford,” 
said Sewell, carelessly. 

*‘ An excellent fellow—no better 
living!” 

“A very wide-awake one too,” 
said Sewell, with one eye closed, 
and a look of intense cunning. 

“T never thought so. It is, to 
my notion, to the want of that 
faculty he owes every embarrass- 
ment he has ever suffered. He is 
unsuspecting to a fault.” 

“It’s not the way J read him; 
though perhaps I think as well of 
him as you do. I’d say that for 
his years he is one of the very 
shrewdest young fellows I ever 
met.” 
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“You astonish me! 
if you know him well ?” 

“Our acquaintance is not of very 
old date, but we saw a good deal of 
each other at the Cape. We rode 
out together, dined, played, and 
conversed freely together; and the 
impression he made upon me was 
that every sharp lesson the world 
had given him he’d pay back one 
day or other with a compound inte- 
rest.” 

“T hope not—I fervently hope 
not!” cried Cave. “I had rather 
hear to-morrow that he had been 
duped and cheated out of half his 
fortune than learn he had done one 
act that savoured of the—the——” 
He stopped, unable to finish, for he 
could not hit upon the word that 
might be strong enough for his 
meaning, and yet not imply an 
offenct. 

“Sdy blackleg. Isn’t that what 
you want? There's my wife's 
pony-chaise. Ill get a seat back 
to the Nest. Good-bye, Cave. If 
Wednesday is open, give it to us, 


May I ask 
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and tell Trafford I’d be glad to see 


him.” 

Cave sat down as the door closed 
after the other, and tried to recall 
his thoughts to something like 
order. What manner of man was 
that who had just left him? It was 
evidently a very mixed nature. Was 
it the good or the evil that pre- 
dominated ? Was the unscrupulous 
tone he displayed the result of a 
spirit of tolerance, or was it the 
easy indifference of one who trusted 
nothing—believed nothing ? 

Was it possible his estimate of 
Trafford could be correct? and 
could this seemingly generous and 
open manner cover a nature cold, 
calculating, and treacherous? No, 
no! That he felt to be totally out 
of the question. 

He thought long and intently 
over the matter, but to no end; 
and as he arose to deposit the 
papers left by Sewell in his writ- 
ing-desk, he felt as unsettled and 
undecided as when he started on 
the inquiry. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE RACES ON THE LAWN. 


A bright October morning, with 
a blue sky and a slight, very slight, 
feeling of frost in the air, and a 
gay meeting on foot and horseback 
on the lawn before the Swan’s Nest, 
made as pretty a picture as a paint- 
er of such scenes could desire. I 
say of such scenes, because in the 
tableau de genre it is the realistic 
element that must predominate, 
and the artist’s skill is employed 
in imparting to very commonplace 
people and costumes whatever 
poetry can be lent them by light 
and shade, by happy groupings, 
and, more than all these, by the in- 
sinuation of some incident in which 
they are the actors—a sort of storied 
interest pervading the whole can- 
vas, which gives immense pleasure 
to those who have little taste for 
the fine arts. 

There was plenty of colour even 


in the landscape. The mountains 
had put on their autumn suit, and 
displayed every tint from a pale 
opal to a deep and gorgeous purple, 
while the river ran on in those 
circling eddies which came to the 
surface of water under sunshine as 
naturally as smiles to the face of 
flattered beauty. 

Colonel Sewell had invited the 
country-side to witness hack races 
in his grounds, and the country-side 
had heartily responded to the in- 
vitation. There were the county 
magnates in grand equipages—an 
earl with two postilions and out- 
riders, a high sheriff with all his 
official splendours, squires of lower 
degree in more composite vehicles, 
and a large array of jaunting-cars, 
through all of which figured the 
red coats of the neighbouring garri- 
son, adding to the scene that tint 
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of warmth in colour so dear to the 
painter’s heart. 

The wonderful beauty of the 
spot, combining as it did heath-clad 
mountain, and wood, and winding 
river, with a spreading lake in the 
distance, dotted with picturesque 
islands, was well seconded by a 
glorious autumnal day—one of 
those days when the very air has 
something of champagne -in its 
exhilarating quality, and _ gives 
to every breath of it a sense of 
stimulation. 

The first three races—they were 
on the flat—had gone off admirably. 
They were well contested, well 
ridden, and the “right horse” 
the winner. All was contentment, 
therefore, on every side, to which 
the interval of a pleasant moment 
of conviviality gave hearty assist- 
ance, for now came the hour of 
luncheon; and from the “swells” 
in the great marquee, and the fa- 
voured intimates in the dining- 
room, to the assembled unknown 
in the jaunting-cars, merry laughter 
issued, with clattering of plates and 
popping of corks, and those com- 
mingled sounds of banter and jollity 
which mark such gatherings. 

The great event of the day was, 
however, yet to come off. It was 
a hurdle race, to which two stiff 
fences were to be added, in the 
shape of double ditches, to test the 
hunting powers of the horses. The 
hurdles were to be four feet eight 
in height, so that the course was 
by no means a despicable. one, even 
to good cross-country riders. To 
give increased interest to the race 
Sewell himself was to ride, and no 
small share of eagerness existed 
amongst the neighbouring gentry 
to see how the new-comer would 
distinguish himself in the saddle— 
some opining he was too long of 
leg; some, that he was too heavy ; 
some, that men of his age—he was 
over five-and-thirty—begin to lose 
nerve; and many going so far as 
to imply “that he did not look like 
riding’”’—a judgment whose vague- 
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force. 

“There he goes now, and he sits 
well down, too!’’ cried one, as a 
group of horsemen swept past, one 
of whom mounted on a “sharp” 
pony, led the way, a white Macin- 
tosh and loose overalls covering 
him from head to foot. They were 
off to see that the fences were all 
being properly put up, and in an 
instant were out of sight. 

“Tll back Tom Westenra against 
Sewell for a twenty-pound note,” 
cried one, standing up on the seat 
of his car to proclaim the chal- 
lenge. 

“Tl go further,” shouted an- 
other—“ ll do it for fifty.” 

“Tll beat you both,” cried out a 
third—“ ll take Tom even against 
the field.” 

The object of all this enthusiasm 
was a smart clean-shaven little 
fellow, with a good blue eye and a 
pleasant countenance, who smoked 
his cigar on the seat of a drag near, 
and nodded a friendly recognition 
to their confidence. 

“Tf Joe Slater was well of his 
fall, I'd rather have him than any 
one in the county,” said an old 
farmer, true to a man of his own 
class and standing. 

“Here’s one can beat them 
both!” shouted another; ‘‘here’s 
Mr. Creagh of Lismakerry !” and a 
thin, ruddy-faced, keen-eyed man 
of about fifty rode by on a low-sized 
horse, with that especial look of 
decision‘ in his mouth, and the 
peculiar puckering about the cor- 
ners, that seem to belong to those 
who traffic in horse-flesh, and who, 
it would appear, however much 
they may know about horses, under- 
stand humanity more thoroughly 
still. 


“* Are you going to ride, Creagh ?” 
cried a friend from a high tax-cart. 

“* Maybe so, if the fences are not 
too big for me,” and a very malici- 
ous drollery twinkled in his grey 
eye. 

“Paix, and if they are,” said a 
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“the rest may stay at 


farmer, 
home.” 

“TI hope you'll ride, Creagh,” 
said the first speaker, ‘and not 
let these English fellows take the 
shine out of us. Yourself and Tom 
are the only county names on the 
card.” 

“Show it to me,” said Creagh, 
listlessly, and he took the printed 
list in his hand and conned it over, 
as though it had all been new to 
him “They’re all soldiers, I 
see,” said he, “It’s Major This, 
and Captain That—Who is the 
lady?” This question was rapidly 
called forth by a horsewoman who 
rode past at an easy canter in the 
midst of a group of men. She was 
dressed in a light-grey habit and 
hat of the same colour, from which 
a long white feather encircling the 
hat hung on one side. 

“That’s Mrs. Sewell—what do 
you think of her riding?” 

“If her husband has as neat a 
hand I'd rather he was out of the 
course. She knows well what she’s 
about.” 

“They say there’s not her equal 
in the Park in London,” 

“That's not Park riding; that’s 
something very different, take my 
word for it. She could lead half 
the men here across the country.” 

Nor was she unworthy of the 
praise, as, with her hand low, her 
head a little forward, but her back 
well curved in, she sat firmly down 
in her saddle; giving to the action 
of the horse that amount of move- 
ment that assisted the animal, but 
never more. The horse was mettle- 
some enough to require all her 
attention. It was his first day 
under a side-saddle, and he chafed 
at it, and when the heavy skirt 
smote his flank, bounded with a 
lunge and a stroke of his head 
that showed anger. 

“That’s a four hundred guinea 
beast she’s on. He belongs to the 
tall young fellow, that’s riding on 
her left.” 

“T like his own horse better, the 
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liver-chestnut with the short legs. 
I wish I had the loan of him for the 
hurdle race.” 

“ Ask him, Phil; or get the mis- 
tress there to ask him,” said an- 
other, laughing. ‘“ Km mighty mis- 
taken or he wouldn’t refuse her.” 

“Oh, is that it?” said Creagh, 
with a knowing look. 

‘So they tell me here, for I don’t 
know one of them myself; but the 
story goes that she was to have 
married that young fellow when 
Sewell carried her off.” 

“T must go and get a better look 
at her!” said Creagh, as he spurred 
his horse and cantered away. 

“Ts any one betting?” said little 
Westenra, as he descended from his 
seat on the drag. ‘TI have not seen 
a man to-day with five pounds on 
the race.” 

‘‘Here’s Sewell,” muttered an- 
other; “he’s coming up now, and 
will give or take as much as you 
like.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Sewell any of 
you?” asked Sewell, cavalierly, as 
he rode up with an open telegram 
in his hand; and as the persons 
addressed were for the most part 
his equals, none responded to the 
insolent demand. 

“Could you tell me, sir,” said 
Sewell, quickly altering his tone, 
while he touched his hat to Wes- 
tenra, “if Mrs. Sewell passed this 
way ?” 

“T haven’t the honour to know 
Mrs. Sewell, but I saw a lady ride 
past, about ten minutes ago, on a 
black thoroughbred.” 

“ Faix, and well she rode him 
too,” broke in an old farmer. ‘She 
took the posy out of that young 
gentleman’s button-hole, while her 
beast was jumping, and stuck it in 
her breast, as easy as I’m sitting 
here.” 

Sewell’s face grew purple as he 
darted a look of savage anger at 
the speaker, and turning his horse’s 
head, he dashed out at speed and 
disappeared. 

“Peter Delaney,” said Westenra, 
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“T thought you had more discre- 
tion than to tell such a story as 
that.” 

“‘ Begorra, Mister Tom! I didn’t 
know the mischief I was making 
till I saw the look he gave me!” 

It was not till after a consider- 
able search that Sewell came up 
with his wife’s party, who were 
sauntering leisurely along the river- 
side, through a gorse-covered slope. 

“Tve had a devil of a hunt after 
you!” he cried, as he rode up, and 
the ringing tone of his voice was 
enough to intimate to her in what 
temper he spoke. “I’ve something 
to say to you,” said he, as though 
meant for her private ear, and the 
others drew back, and _ suffered 
them to ride on together. ‘‘ There’s 
a telegram just come from that old 
beast the Chief Baron; he desires 
to see me to-night. The last train 
leaves at five, and I shall only hit 
it by going at once. Can’t you 
keep your horse quiet, madam, or 
must you show off while I’m speak- 
ing to you?” 


“Tt was the furze that stung 
him,” said she, coldly, and not 
showing the slightest resentment 
at his tone. 

“Tf the old bear means anything 
short of dying, and leaving me his 
heir, this message is a shameful 


swindle.” 

“Do you mean to go?” 
she, coldly. 

“T suppose so; that is,” added 
he, with a bitter grin, “if I can 
tear myself away from you ;” but 
she only smiled. 

“Tll have to pay forfeit in this 
match,” continued he, “and my 
book will be all smashed besides. 
I say,” cried he, “would Trafford 
ride for me ?” 

* Perhaps he would.” 

“ None’ of your mock indiffer- 
ence, madam. I can’t afford to lose 
a thousand pounds every time 
you’ve a whim. Ay, look aston- 
ished if you like; but if you 
hadn’t gone into the billiard-room 
on Saturday evening and spoiled my 


asked 
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match, I’d have escaped that in- 
fernal whist-table. Listen to me 
now! Tell him that I have been 
sent for suddenly—it might be too 
great a risk for me to refuse to go 
—and ask him to ride Crescy; if 
he says Yes—and he will say yes if 
you ask him as you ought”—her 
cheek grew crimson as he uttered 
the last word with a strong em- 
phasis—“ tell him to take up my 
book. Mind you, use the words 
‘take up;’ he’l/ understand you.” 

“* But why not say all this your- 
self?—he’s riding close behind at 
this minute.” ; 

“Because I have a wife, madam, 
who can do it so much _ better— 
because I have a wife who plucks 
a carnation’ out of a man’s coat, 
and wears it in her bosom, and 
this on an open race-course, where 
people can talk of it; and a wo- 
man with such rare tact ought to 
be of service to her husband, eh?” 
She swayed to and fro in her saddle 
for an instant as though about to 
fall, but she grasped the crutch 
with both hands and saved her- 
self. 

“ Is 
faintly. 

“Not quite. Tell Trafford to 
come round to my dressing-room, 
and Ill give him a hint or two 
about the horse. He must come at 
once, for I have only time to change 
my clothes and start. You can 
make some excuse to the people for 
my absence; say that the old Judge 
has had another attack, and I only 
wish it [may be true. Tell them I 
got a telegram, and that may mean 
anything. Trafford will help you 
to do the honours, and I'll swear 
him in as viceroy before I go. 
Isn’t that all that could be asked 
of me?” The insolence of his look 
as he said this made her turn away 
her head as though sickened and 
disgusted. 

“They want you at the weigh- 
ing-stand, Colonel Sewell,” said a 
gentleman, riding up. 


“Oh, they do! Well, say, please, 


that all!” muttered she, 
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that I'm coming. Has he given 
you that black horse ?” asked he, 
in a hurried whisper. 

“No; he offered him, but I re- 
fused.” 

“You had no right to refuse; 
he’s strong enough to carry me; 
and the ponies that I saw led 
round to the stable-yard, whose 
are they ?” 

“They are Mr. Trafford’s.” 

“You told him you thought 
them handsome, I suppose, didn’t 

y) 

“Yes, I think them very beauti- 

ful.” 
“Well, don’t take them as a 
present. Win them if you like at 
picquet or ecarté—any way you 
please, but don’t take them as a 
gift, for I heard Westenra say they 
were meant for you.” 

She nodded, and as she bent her 
head, a smile, the very strangest, 
crossed her features. If it were 
not that the pervading expression 
of her face was at the instant mel- 
ancholy, the look she gave him 
would have been almost devilish. 

“T have something else to say, 
but I can’t remember it.” 

“You don’t know when you'll 
be back?” asked she, carelessly. 

“Of course not—how can I? I 
can only promise that I’ll not arrive 
unexpectedly, madam; and I take 
it that’s as much as any gentleman 
can be called on to say. By-by.” 

“Good-bye,” said she, in the 
same tone. 

“T see that Mr. Balfour is here. 
I can’t tell who asked him; but 
mind you don’t invite him to lun- 
cheon ; take no notice of him what- 
ever; he’ll not bet a guinea; never 
plays; never risks anything—even 
his affections /” 

“What a creature !”’ 

“Tsn’t he! There! I'll not de- 
tain you from pleasanter company ; 
good-bye; see you here when I 
come back, I suppose ?”’ 

“Most probably,” said she, with 
a smile; and away he rode, at a 
tearing gallop, for his watch warned 
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him that he was driven to the last 
minute. i 

‘* My husband has been sent for 
to town, Mr. Trafford,” said she, 
turning her head towards him as he 
resumed his place at her side; “‘ the 
Chief Baron desires to see him im- 
mediately, and he sets off at once.” 

“And his race? What's to be- 
come of his match ?” 

“He said I was to ask you to 
ride for him ?”’ 

‘“‘Me—I ride! Why, I am two 
stone heavier than he is.” 

“T suppose he knew that,” said 
she, coldly, and as if the matter was 
one of complete indifference to her. 
‘‘T am only delivering a message,” 
%ontinued she, in the same careless 
tone; “he said, ‘Ask Mr. Trafford.to 
ride for me, and take up my book ;’ 
I was to be particular about the 
phrase ‘take up;’ 1 conclude you 
will know what meaning to attach 
to it.” 

“T suspect I do,” said he, with a 
low soft laugh. 

“And I was to add something 
about hints he was to give you, if 
youd go round to his dressing- 
room at once; indeed, I believe 
you have little time to spare. 

“ Yes, Pll go; I'll go now; only 
there’s one thing I'd like to ask— 
—that is—Id be very glad to 
know——” 

“What is it?’ said she, after a 
pause, in which his confusion seem- 
ed to increase with every minute. 

““T mean, I should like to know 
whether you wished me to ride this 
race or not?” 

““ Whether J wished it!” 
she, in a tone of astonishment. 

“Well, whether you cared about 
the matter one way or other,” re- 
plied he, in still deeper embarass- 
ment. 

“How could it concern me, my 
dear Mr. Trafford?’ said she, with 
an easy smile; “‘a race never in- 
terests me much, and I’d just as 
soon see Blue and Orange come in, 
as Yellow and Black; but you'll be 
late if you intend to see my hus- 
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band; I think you’d better make 
haste.” 

“So I will, and I'll be back im- 
mediately,” said he, not sorry to 
escape a scene where his confusion 
was now making him miserable. 

“You are a very nice horse 
said she, patting the animal’s neck, 
as he chafed to dash off after the 
other. “Id like very much to own 
you; that is, if I ever was to call 
anything my own.” 

‘“‘ They’re clearing the course, Mrs. 
Sewell,” said one of her compan- 
ions, riding up; “we had better 
turn off this way, and ride round 
to the stand.” 

“Here’s a go!” cried another, 
coming up at speed. 
is going to ride Crescy; he’s well- 
nigh fourteen stone.” 

“Not thirteen; Ill lay a tenner 
on it.” 

“ He can ride a bit,” said a third. 

“Td rather he rode his own 
horse than mine.” 

“Sewell knows what he’s about, 
depend on’t.” 

** That’s his wife,” whispered an- 
other ; ‘I’m certain she heard you.” 

Mrs. Sewell turned her head as 
she cantered along, and, in the 
strange smile her features wore, 
seemed to confirm the speaker's 
words; but the hurry and bustle 
of the moment drowned all sense 
of embarrassment, and the group 
dashed onward to the stand. 

Leaving that heaving, panting, 
surging tide of humanity for an in- 
stant, let us turn to the house, where 
Sewell was already engaged in pre- 
paring for the road. 

“You are going to ride for me, 
Trafford?” said Sewell, as the other 
entered his dressing-room, where, 
with the aid of his servant, he was 
busily packing up for the road. 

“T’m not sure; that is, I don’t 
like to refuse, and I don’t see how 
to accept.” 

“My wife has told you; I’m sent 
for hurriedly.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well?” said he, looking round 
at him from his task. 
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“* Just as I have told you already; 
I’d ride for you as well as a heavy 
fellow could take a light-weight’s 
place, but I don’t understand about 
your book—am I to stand your 
engagements ?” 

‘You mean, are you to win all 
the money I’m sure to pocket on 
the match ?” 

““No, I don’t mean that,” said 
he, laughing; “I never thought of 
trading on another man’s brains; 
I simply meant, am I to be respon- 
sible for the losses.” 

“Tf you ride Crescy as you ought 
to ride him, you needn’t fret about 
the losses.” 

“But suppose that I do not 


‘“‘ Big Trafford®°—and the case is a very possi- 


ble one —that not knowing your 
horse - 

“Take this portmanteau down, 
Bob, and the carpet-bag; I shall 
only lose my train,” said Sewell, 
with a gesture of hot impatience; 
and, as the servant left the room, 
he added, “pray don’t think any 
more about this stupid race ; scratch 
Crescy, and tell my wife that it was 
a change of mind on my part—that 
I did not wish you to ride; good- 
bye;” and he waved a hasty adieu 
with his hand, as though to dismiss 
him at once. 

“Tf you'll let me ride for you, 
I'll do my best,” blundered out 
Trafford; ‘‘when 1 spoke of your 
engagements, it was only to prepare 
you for what perhaps you were not 
aware of, that I’m not very well off 
just now, and that if anything like 
a heavy sum——” 

“You are a most cautious fellow; 
I only wonder how you ever did get 
into a difficulty; but I'm not the 
man to lead you astray, and wreck 
such splendid principles; adieu!” 

*“*T’ll ride, let it end how it may!” 
said Trafford, angrily, and left the 
room at once, and hurried down- 
stairs. 

Sewell gave a parting look at 
himself in the glass; and, as he set 
his hat jauntily on one side, said, 
“There’s nothing like a little mock 
indignation to bully fellows of his 
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stamp ; the key-note of their natures 
is the dread of being thought mean, 
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mean by a woman.” He laughed 
pleasantly at this conceit, and went 


and particularly of being thought on his way. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—SEWELL ARRIVES IN DUBLIN. 


It was late at night when Sewell 
reached town. An accidental de- 
lay to the train deferred the ar- 
rival for upwards of an hour after 
the usual time, and when he reach- 
ed the Priory the house was all 
closed for the night, and not a light 
to be seen. 

He knocked, however, and rang 
boldly ; and after a brief delay, and 
considerable noise of unbolting and 
unbarring, was admitted. ‘“ We 
gave up you, sir, after twelve 
o'clock,” said the butler, half re- 
proachfully, “and his lordship 
ordered the servants to bed. Miss 
Lendrick, however, is in her draw- 
ing-room still.” 

“Ts there anything to eat, my 
good friend? that is what I stand 
most in need of just now.” 

“There’s a cold rib of beef, sir, 
and a grouse pie; but if you'd like 
something hot, I'll call the cook.” 

“No, no, never mind the cook; 
you can give me some sherry, I’m 
sure ?” 

“Any wine you please, sir. We 
have excellent madeira, which ain’t 
to be had everywhere nowadays.” 

“Madeira be it, then; and order 
a fire in my room. I take it you 
have a room for me ?” 

“Yes, sir, all is ready ; the bath 
was hot about an hour ago, and 
Pll have it refreshed in a minute.” 

“Now for the grouse pie. By 
the way, Fenton, what is the mat- 
ter with his lordship? he wasn’t 
ill, was he, when he sent off that 
despatch to me ?” 

“No, sir; he was in court to-day, 
and he dined at the Castle, and was 
in Brine spirits before he went 
ou 


“Has anything gone wrong, then, 
that he wanted me up so _hur- 
riedly ?” 

“Well, sir, it ain’t so easy to say, 
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his lordship excites himself so readi- 
ly ; and mayhap he had words with 
some of the judges—mayhap with 
his Excellency, for they’re always 
at him about resigning, little know- 
ing that if they’d only let him alone 
he'd go of himself, but if they 
press him he’ll stay on these twenty 
years.” 

“T don’t suspect he has got so 
many as twenty years before him.” 

“Tf he wants to live, sir, he'll do 
it. Ah, you may laugh, sir, but I 
have known him all my life, and I 
never saw the man like him to do 
the thing he wishes to do.” 

“Out me some of that beef, Fen- 
ton, and fetch me some draught 
beer. How these old tyrants make 
slaves of their servants,” said he, 
aloud, as the man left the room— 
“a slavery that enthralls mind as 
well as body.” A gentle tap came 
to the door, and before Sewell could 
question the summons, Miss Len- 
drick entered. She greeted . him 
cordially, and said how anxiously 
her grandfather had waited for him 
till midnight. ‘“‘I don’t know when 
I saw him so eager or so impatient,” 
she said. 

“Have you any clue to his rea- 
son for sending for me?” said he, 
as he Continued to eat, and essumed 
an air of perfect unconcern. 

“None whatever. He came into 
my room about two Y’clock, and 
told me to write his message in a 
good bold hand; he seemed in his 
usual health, and his manner dis- 
played nothing extraordinary. He 
questioned me about the time it 
would take to transmit the message 
from the town to your house, and 
seemed satisfied when I said about 
half-an-hour.” 

“Tt’s just as likely, perhaps, 
to be some caprice—some passing 
fancy.” 

B 
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She shook her head dissentingly, 
but made no reply. 

“T believe the theory of this 
house is, ‘he can do no wrong,’” 
said Sewell, with a laugh. 

“He is so much more able in 
mind than all around him, such a 
theory might prevail; but I'll not 
go so far as to say that it does.” 

“Tt’s not his mind gives him his 
pre-eminence, Miss Lucy — it’s his 
temper ; it’s that same strong will 
that overcomes weaker natures by 
dint of sheer force. The people 
who assert their own way in life 
are not the most intellectual, they 
are only the best bullies.” 

“You know very little of grand- 
papa, Colonel Sewell, that’s clear.” 

‘“* Are you so sure of that?” asked 
he, with a dubious smile. 

“T am sure of it, or in speaking 
of him you would never have used 
such a word as bully.” 

“You mistake me—mistake me 
altogether, young lady. I spoke of 
a class of people who employ cer- 
tain defects of temper to supply the 
place of certain gifts of intellect ; 
and if your grandfather, who has 
no occasion for it, chooses to take 
a weapon out of their armoury, the 
worse taste his.” 

Lucy turned fiercely round, her 
face flushed and her lip trembling. 
An angry reply darted through 
her mind, but she repressed it by a 
great effort, and in a faint voice she 
said, “I hope you left Mrs. Sewell 
well ?” 

“Yes, perfectly well, amusing 
herself vastly. When I saw her 
last she had about half-a-dozen 
young fellows cantering on either 
side of her, saying, doubtless, all 
those pleasant things that you ladies 
like to hear.”’ 

Lucy shrugged her shoulders, 
without answering. 

“Telling you,” continued he, in 
the same strain, “that if you are 
unmarried you are angels, and that 
if married you are angels and martyrs 
too ; and it is really a subject that 
requires investigation, how the best 
of wives is not averse to hearing 
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her husband does not half estimate 
her. Don’t toss your head so im- 
patiently, my dear Miss Lucy ; I am 
giving you the wise precepts of a 
very thoughtful life.” 

“TI had hoped, Colonel Sewell, 
that a very thoughtful life might 
have brought forth pleasanter re- 
flections.” 

““No, that is precisely what it 
does not do. To live as long as I 
have, is to arrive at a point when 
all the shams have been seen 
through, and the world exhibits it- 
self pretty much as a stage during a 
day rehearsal.” 

“Well, sir, I am too young to 
profit by such experiences, and. I 
will wish you a very good night— 
that is, if I can give no orders for 
anything you wish.” 

“*T have had everything. I will 
finish this madeira—to your health 
—and hope to meet you in the morn- 
ing, as beautiful and as trustful as 
I see you now—felice notte.” He 
bowed as he opened the door for 
her to pass out, and she went, with 
a slight bend of the head and a 
faint smile, and left him. 

“How I could make you beat 
your wings against your cage, for 
all your bravery, if I had only three 
days here, and cared to do it,” said 
he, as he poured the rest of the 
wine into his glass. ‘How weary 
I could make you of this old house 
and its old owner. Within one 
month—one short month—I'd have 
you repeating as wise saws every 
sneer and every sarcasm that you 
just now took fire at. And if I am 
to pass three days in this dreary old 
dungeon I don’t see how I could do 
better. What can he possibly want 
with me?” All the imaginable con- 
tingencies he could conjure up now 
passed before his mind. That the 
old man was sick of solitude, and 
wanted him to come and live with 
them; that he was desirous of 
adopting oné of the children, and 
which of them? formed a query ; 
that he had held some correspond- 
ence with Fossbrooke, and wanted 
some explanations—a_ bitter pang, 
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that racked and tortured him while 
he revolved it; and, last of all, he 
came back to his first guess—it was 
about his will he had sent for him. 
He had been struck by the beauty 
of the children, and asked their 
names and ages twice or thrice 
over; doubtless he was bent on 
making some provision for them. 
“T wish I could tell him that I’d 
rather have ten thousand down, 
than thrice the sum settled on Guy 
and the girls. I wish I could ex- 
plain to him that mine is a ready- 
money business, and that cash is 
the secret of success; and I wish I 
could show him that no profits will 
stand the reverses of loans raised 
at two hundred per cent! I wonder 
how the match went off to-day; I'd 
like to have the odds that there 
were three men down at the double 
rail and bank.’’ Who got first over 
the brook, was his next specula- 
tion, and where was Trafford? “If 
he punished Crescy, I think I could 
tell that,” muttered he, with a grin 
of malice. ‘I only wish I was there 


to see it;’”? and in the delight this 
thought afforded, he tossed off his 
last glass of wine, and rang for his 
bedroom candle. 

“At what time shall I call you, 
sir?” asked the butler. 

“When are you stirring here—I 
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mean, at what hour does Sir -Wil- 
liam breakfast ?” 

“He breakfasts at eight, sir, 
during term; but he does not ex- 
pect to see any one but Miss Lucy 
so early.” 

“T should think not. Call me 
at eleven, then, and bring me some 
coffee and a glass of rum when you 
come. Do you mean to tell me,” 
said he, in a somewhat stern tone, 
“that the Chief Baron gets up at 
seven o'clock ?” 

“In term time, sir, he does, every 
day.” 

““Egad! I’m well pleased that I 
have not a seat on the Bench. I'd 
not be Lord Chancellor at that 
price.” 

“It’s very hard on the servants, 
sir—very hard indeed.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Sewell, 
with a treacherous twinkle of the 
eye. 

“Tf it wasn’t that ’'m expecting 
the usher’s place in the court, I’d 
have resigned long ago.” 

“His lordship’s pleasant temper, 
however, makes up for everything, 
Fenton, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s true;” and they 
both laughed heartily at the plea- 
sant conceit; and in this merry 
humour they went their several 
ways to bed. 


‘ 
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J. S. MILL ON OUR BELIEF IN THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


“THe question of the external 
world” is still, as Mr. Mill says, 
“the great battle-field of meta- 
physics.” It has been so for some 
three thousand years, or since the 
time, whatever date that bears, 
when Indian philosophers first 
drove the thinking world distracted 
with their subtle doctrine that all 
we see and feel and believe of the 
external world is Maia or Delu- 
sion—that the space without us, if 
there be space, is filled only with 
imaginary forms, the creations of 
our own senses—that man can be 
conscious only of his own thoughts 
and feelings, which are nothing but 
properties of his own — that he 
moves about in a world of his own 
invention, or rather dreams his 
dream of motion, for that he really 
moves, or has anything in his mode 
of existence so real as motion, can- 
not safely be predicated of him. 
Since that time great has been 
the struggle in this battle-field ; 
nor has the human intellect any- 
where put forth more power or dis- 
played greater ingenuity. Many an 
effort has been made to bring back 
the solid, comfortable, external 
world to us in its homely reality— 
that is, to bring it back to the satis- 
faction of philosophers; for we need 
not say that the multitude without 
has all along been as indifferent and 
as unconscious of the debate as the 
external world itself. These ef- 
forts have not, strange to say, been 
hitherto successful. This battle-field 
still resounds with the ceaseless 
murmur of its dream-like contro- 
versy. Here we have in Mr. Mill’s 
book the last word spoken on the 
subject, and what does it say? 
This last word comes from one 
whom the voice of his country puts 
‘at the head of its living philoso- 
phers—it is uttered in an age distin- 


guished for its application to phy- 
sical science, and by one who has 
earned a large share of his reputa- 
tion by tracing the processes of 
thought, and prescribing the rules 
of reasoning, by which men make 
discoveries in science—it is uttered 
by one who, rightly or not, has ac- 
quired the name of the “ positiva” 
philosopher, pre-eminently the lover 
of fact, the disperser of dreams — 
and this last word, uttered in the 
nineteenth century by one of the 
leaders of the age—what is it? It 
is the Indian doctrine of Maia or 
Delusion! — the old Brahminical 
no-faith, reasoned out on the ad- 
vanced position of modern science, 
and by a master of logic. 

When Mr. Mill, extending the 
old name of logic to the inductive 
processes of science, taught men 
how they had made their brilliant 
discoveries, he permitted, or seemed 
to permit, the man of science to 
reason about his atoms or forces as 
if they had an independent exist- 
ence, and were not themselves the 
mere sensations, or thoughts of 
sensations, of him the man of 
science. But here, when Mr. Mill 
turns from physics to metaphysics, 
he withdraws this permission. 
Here the atoms which the«chemist 
so intently keeps his eye upon, 
through their numberless combina- 
tions, are dissolved in a menstruum 
that he had taken no account of, 
are lost to him in his own sensa- 
tions. These forces which the me 
chanician measures with so much 
accuracy, lo! they are nothing but 
the force in his own arm; not 
even that—nothing but the sensa- 
tion in his own muscle, in his own 
mind. To such elements, while 
the physicist is at work with his 
retorts and crucibles and voltaic 
batteries, does he find the world 
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reduced by a rival analyst. Physics 
and metaphysics apparently require, 
or produce, two very different con- 
ceptions of matter. The astrono- 
mer and the geologist —like the 
chemist with his atoms—speak of 
stars, and the sun, and the earth as 
real things existing in space—things 


whose mode of existence we set 


ourselves to learn—things that ex- 
isted long before man came to look 
t them, came to submit his sensi- 
ive and intellectual nature to their 
influence, and thus produce in that 
twofold nature the last and most 
marvellous work of creation. The 
metaphysician, as represented by 
Mr. Mill, refuses all knowledge of 
the thing, except as some product 
of his own senses; he ensconces 
himself within his sensitive nature 
ouly, and declares that the attempt 


’ to think of suns, or worlds, or atoms 


as existing, except as sensations of 
his own, leads us merely to delu- 
sion. 

This discrepancy between physics 
and metaphysics, to say the least 
of it, is embarrassing. Of course 
the metaphysician, of whatever 
school, will endeavour to show that 
scientific men might hold his doc- 
trine of matter, and yet pursue 
their astronomical, or geological, or 
chemical researches with their old 
accustomed zeal. Scientific men, 
we may be certain, will not be dis- 
turbed in their course by any doc- 
trine of the metaphysician, and 
will not need what sort of reassur- 
ance he may be able to afford them. 
It is by the inquiries into mental 
philosophy that the discrepancy 
will be chiefly felt; and were we 
bound to accept the conclusions 
of Mr. Mill, we know not, for 
our part, how we should be able 
to reconcile them with modes of 
thought which science requires or 
renders inevitable. We do not, 
however, find ourselves compelled 
to accept of his conclusions; nor 
do we think that a sound psycho- 
logy will leave us with this feeling 
of discrepancy between physics and 
metaphysics. 


Modern science assigns to matter 
no other properties than extension, 
resistance, motion, which are called 
its primary qualities. What are 
still sometimes called the secondary 
qualities of matter are recognised 
as the product of these on the sen- 
sitive organised creature. Now we 
are of opinion that these prim 
qualities are real facts—that extend- 
ed, resisting, moving things are— 
whether we are there to be affected 
by them or not. We learn their 
existence through our sensations, 
but they are not merely other names 
for our sensations. There is some- 
thing more than mere sensation 
engaged in the process of forming 
these ideas of extension, resistance, 
and motion, and consequently they 
cannot be resolved back into mere 
sensation. They are from the first 
cognitions as well as sensations. 

Such is the difference we have 
with Mr. Mill on the present occa- 
sion. We have preferred to single 
out this topic from the many others 
discussed in his work rather than 
attempt to travel over the whole 
of its contents. We shall but cur- 
sorily, glance at other portions of 
the book, that we may have space 
to examine with care the Idealism 
of Mr. Mill. 

There is no better and certainly 
no more vivacious manner of ex- 
pounding our own opinions than 
by criticising those of some distin- 
guished predecessor. We add the 
zest of controversy to the interest 
belonging to the subject itself that 
we treat. Moreover, we define 
ourselves more sharply by this close 
contact with another; and so long 
as the spirit of controversy is sub- 
ordinated to this end of a clear and 
vigorous exposition of our own 
views, it seems to be not only per- 
missible, but wise and salutary. 
Whether Mr. Mill, in his ‘ Examina- 
tion of the Philosophy of Sir W. Ha- 
milton,’ has altogether restrained the 
spirit of controversy within these 
limits — whether he has not been 
carried on, in parts of this volume, 
into needless, pertinacious, and not 
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altogether generous criticism — we 
shall leave every reader to judge 
for himself. It is certain that his 
volume gains in energy and spright- 
liness by the combat that he wages. 
A critic has always the advan- 
tage of the person criticised; he can 
choose his point of attack ; can leave 
the solid breastplate unassailed, and 
direct his blade to where some 
loosened rivet betrays the joint in 
the armour. It is not surprising, 
therefore—especially when we con- 
sider the occasional, fragmentary, 
and fitful manner in which Sir 
William Hamilton wrote —if Mr. 
Mill’s strictures should be often as 
just as they are pungent. It is not 
always, however, that the assail- 
ant remains master of the field; 
and on this subject we have select- 
ed for discussion, it is our opinion 
that the elder philosopher holds 
his ground, and holds it only the 
more securely after the ineffectual 
assault of his antagonist. 

No man of such great powers as 
Sir W. Hamilton ever did so little 
justice to himself. He wrote, as 
we say, fitfully, at long intervals. 
To the last, his lectures were un- 
finished, fragmentary performances. 
Probably he supplemented them by 
oral instruction which has not 
found its way into print. As they 
were published after his death, they 
excited the surprise of the reader, 
who could scarcely understand how 
it was that 2 man whose knowledge 
of his own subject was so vast, 
should year after year have left his 
lectures — which it was his plain 
duty to make as complete as pos- 
sible—in the same state in which, 
pressed for time, he had hastily 
written them for the first year of 
his professorship. The fact was, 
that he loved the erudition of phi- 
losophy far more than the task of 
systematically developing his own 
opinions. He loved thinking over 
the book better than thinking over 
the pen; and, indeed, it is the more 
agreeable intellectual exercise of the 
two. Inthe writings of such a man, 
discrepancies and contradictions 
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were certain to appear. Mr. Mill 
meant, we are sure, to be generous; 
but it was, perhaps, impossible to 
be at war with an author through a 
large octavo volume and not be 
sometimes carried farther than ne- 
cessary by the spirit of controversy, 
He meant to be generous, and he 
occasionally writes in that strain of 
courteous humility, which is, at all 
times, a grace of composition, if it 
is nothing else; but the spirit of 
strife, the ardour of the battle, 
will at other times prevail; the 
hand that is lifted for a salute, 
sometimes descends in a _ blow. 
In the final survey he takes of 
the intellectual character of Sir W. 
Hamilton, he regrets that a man 
of so great erudition, and of 
power so adapted to the task, had 
not written the history of pbhi- 
losophy. In the next paragraph 
he remarks, “I imagine he would 
have been much at a loss if he had 
been required to draw up a philo- 
sophical estimate of the mind of 
any great thinker. He never seems 
to look at any opinion of a philo- 
sopher in connection with the same 
philosopher’s other opinions.” If 
this was the nature of Sir William 
Hamilton’s erudition, if such was 
the incapacity of his mind, it is 
hardly to be regretted that he’ did 
not write the history of philosophy. 
He could only have been the Dry- 
asdust of such a history. 

The first portion of Mr. Mill’s 
book is occupied with an examina- 
tion of that philosophy of the In- 
finite and the Absolute which, 
owing to its application by Mr. 
Mansel in his lectures on ‘“ The 
Limits of Religious Thought,” has 
lately attracted so much attention. 
We need hardly say that we agree 
with Mr. Mill in his strictures on 
the unfortunate line of thought 
into which the Oxford metaphy- 
sician was beguiled. Because an 
abstraction or a conception of some 
kind, called by the philosophers 
The Absolute, was pronounced to 
be altogether unintelligible, the 
world at large were told that they 
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must resign the belief, which all crea- 
tion blazons out to them, of an Eter- 
nal Wisdom as the source of all 
things—resign it as a truth developed 
by the processes of human reason. 
They were also told that their idea of 
the Infinite Being was not only in- 
adequate, but a mere nullity. Mr. 
Mill says here, with admirable foree— 


“But is a conception, by the fact of its 
being a conception of something infinite, 
reduced to a negation? This is quite 
true of the senseless abstraction, ‘ The 
Infinite.’ That, indeed, is purely nega- 
tive, being formed by excluding from the 
concrete conceptions classed under it all 
their positive elements. . But in place of 
‘the infinite,’ put the idea of Something 
infinite, and the argument collapses at 
once. Something infinite is a conception 
which, like most of our complex ideas, 
contains a negative element, but which 
contains positive elements also. Infinite 
space, for instance ; is there nothing pos- 
itive in that ? The negative part of this 
conception is the absence of bounds, The 
positive are, the idea of space, and of 
space greater than any finite space. So 
of infinite duration: so far as it signifies 
‘without end’ it is only known or con- 
ceived negatively; but in so far as it 
means time, and time longer than any 
given time, the conception is positive. 
The existence of a negative element in a 
conception does not make the conception 
itself negative, and a nonentity. It would 
surprise most people to be told that the 
‘life eternal’ is a purely negative concep- 
tion; that immortality is inconceivable. 
Those who hope for it for themselves 
have a very positive conception of what 
they hope for. True, we cannot have an 
adequate conception of space or duration 
as infinite; but between a conception 
which though inadequate is real, and cor- 
rect so far as it goes, and the impossibili- 
ty of any conception, there is a wide dif- 
ference. Sir W. Hamilton does not ad- 
mit this difference. He thinks the dis- 
tinction without meaning. ‘To say that 
the infinite can be thought, but only in- 
adequately thought, is a contradiction in 
adjecto ; it is the same as saying that the 
infinite can be known, but only known as 
finite’ I answer that, to know it as 
greater than anything finite, is not to 
know it as finite. The conception of In- 
finite as greater than any given quantity, 
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is a conception we all possess, sufficient 
for all human purposes, and as genuine 
and as good a positive conception as one 
need wish to have. bo 

“Put Absolute instead of Infinite, and 
we come to the same result. ‘The Abso- 
lute,’ as already shown, is a heap of con- 
tradictions, but ‘absolute,’ in reference to 
any given attribute, signifies the posses- 
sion of that attribute in finished perfec- 
tion and completeness. A Being absolute 
in knowledge, for example, is one who 
knows, in the literal meaning of the term, 
everything. Who will pretend that this 
conception is negative or unmeaning to 
us? We cannot, indeed, form an ade- 
quate conception of a being as knowing 
everything, since to do this we must have 
a conception, or mental representation of 
all that he knows. But neither have we 
an adequate conception of any person’s 
finite knowledge. I have no adequate 
conception of a shoemaker’s knowledge, 
since I do not know how to make shoes ; 
but my conception of a shoemaker or his 
knowledge is a real conception ; it is not 
a fasciculus of negations. If I talk of an 
Absolute Being (in the sense in which we 
are now employing the term), I use words 
without meaning ; but if I talk of a Being 
who is absolute in wisdom and goodness, 
that is, who knows everything, and at all 
times intends what is best for every sen- 
tient creature, I understand perfectly what 
I mean.” —P. 45. 


With Mr. Mansel, the term Abso- 
lute is generally restricted to that 
sense which German metaphysicians 
have made so familiar to us; not the 
absolute perfection of any property, 
but that absolute deing in which all 
things have their ground, in which 
mind and matter are said to be iden- 
tical. The reader would willingly have 
received from Mr. Mill some further 
insight into a question which lies at 
the root of the matter :—How far is it 
true that all our conceptions of being 
are individual? or how far philoso- 
phers are justified in a favourite no- 
tion of a large class of them, that uni- 
versal and veritable Being underlies 
all individualities, reducing them to 
what they call phenomenal beings ?— 
whether, to use a somewhat barbar- 
ous nomenclature, our ultimate con- 
ception of Being is Individualism or 
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Universalism? It is the attempt to 
combine the ideas of a Being with 
Being in this universal sense, that is 
the origin of the puzzle which Mr. 
Mansel puts before us. So prevalent 
is this idea of unfathomable Being at 
once the One and the Universal, that 
even the Christian theist frequently 
detects that his conception of God 
takes for an instant a Pantheistic as- 
pect, from which, however, he rapidly 
recalls it. Mr. Mill would probably tell 
us that he purposely refrained from 
entering more minutely into questions 
which lie beyond the range of human 
insight ; or, perhaps, that he has suf- 
ficiently indicated his opinion by call- 
ing the Absolute an “ abstraction.” 

Mr. Mansel has unhappily said that 
the moral attributes of God do, or 
may, differ from those of man, not in 
degree only but in kind, leaving the 
human reason (in the face of any as- 
sertion made of God) without any 
guidance whatever. Into this unhap- 
piness the metaphysics of the Oxford 
preacher had beguiled him; but, as 
Mr. Mill remarks, Mr. Mansel never 
thought of drawing from his state- 
ment all the fatal consequences which 
might be deduced from it; he uses it 
to parry an objection, and, having 
used it for this purpose, hg would 
gladly lay it down. If goodness in 
God is not what we call goodness, we 
are left without any power of estimat- 
ing and feeling the moral attributes 
of God—without any power of fram- 
ing for ourselves, or understanding 
when revealed, a conception worthy 
of our worship. Never was an amia- 
ble and intelligent divine betrayed by 
his own ingenuity, and the energy of 
argument, into an error more patent 
or more to be regretted. Here no ob- 
scurity of the subject can shield him 
from the blow—here neither the mys- 
teries of ontology, nor the darkest 
night of German metaphysics, can 
shelter him. 


“ Language,” as Mr, Mill says, “has no 
meaning for the words Just, Merciful, 
Benevolent, save that in which we predi- 
cate them of our fellow-creatures ; and 
unless that is what we intend to express 
by them, we have no business to employ 
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the words. If, in affirming them of God, 
we do not mean to affirm these very qua- 
lities, differing only as greater in degree, 
we are neither philosophically nor moral. 
ly entitled to affirm them at all. If it be 
said that the qualities are the same, but 
that we cannot conceive them as they are 
when raised to the infinite, I grant that 
we cannot adequately conceive them in 
one of their elements, their infinity. But 
we can conceive them in their other ele- 
ments, which are the very same in the in- 
finite as the finite development. Any- 
thing carried to the infinite must have all 
the properties of the same thing as finite, 
except those which depend upon the 
finiteness. Among the many who have 
said we cannot conceive of infinite space, 
did any one ever suppose that it was not 
space, that it does not possess all the pro- 
perties by which space is characterised ? 
Infinite space cannot be cubical or spher- 
ical, because these are modes of being 
bounded ; but does any one imagine that 
in ranging through it we might arrive at 
some region which was not extended—of 
which one part was not outside another— 
where, though no Body intervened, mo- 
tion was impossible—or where the sum of 
two sides of a triangle was less than the 
third side? The parallel assertion may 
be made respecting infinite goodness, 
What belongs to it as infinite (or more 
properly as absolute) I do not pretend to 
know ; but I know that infinite goodness 
must be goodness, and that what is not 
consistent with goodness is not consistent 
with infinite goodness, If in ascribing 
goodness to God I do not mean the good- 
ness of which I have some knowledge, but 
an incomprehensible attribute of an in- 
comprehensible substance, which, for aught 
I know, may be a totally different quality 
from that which I love and venerate—and 
even must, if Mr. Mansel is to be believed, 
be in some important particulars opposed 
to this—what do I mean by calling it 
goodness ? and what reason have I for 
venerating it? . . . Besides, suppose that 
certain unknown attributes are ascribed 
to the Deity in a religion, the external evi- 
dences of which are so conclusive to my 
mind as effectually to convince me that it 
comes from God. Unless I believe God 
to possess the same moral attributes which 
I find, in however inferior a degree, in a 

ood man, what ground of assurance have 
I of God’s veracity ? All trust in a Revel- 
ation presupposes a conviction that God’s 
attributes are the same in all but degree 
with the best human attributes.” 
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This earlier part of the volume 
will engage the attention of all 
thoughtful readers; the latter part 
is encumbered with a subject which 
interests those only who love the 
intellectual exercise of unravelling 
a perplexity simply for the intellec- 
tual exercise itself. Discussions 
upon ‘‘formal logic” may be fit for 
an athlete going into training, or 
seeking an arena for artificial strife. 
Men who think because the pro- 
blems of God, nature, and human- 
ity compel them to think, will turn 
from such discussions—we will not 
say witle disdain—for they are the 
sports only of the strong and vigor- 
ous; but they will marvel that men 
of strenuous intellect, with the real 
facts of this world, of nature, and 
of man lying before them, should 
earnestly contend about “the pos- 
sibility of a Sorites in the Second 
or Third Figure,” or waste their 
time and brains over the like tech- 
nicalities or artifices of logic. As 
an art, Logic, even in the most ex- 
tended use of the term, and applied 
to inductive as well as deductive 
reasoning, is of the least possible 
utility. No man ever learnt to rea- 
son by its rules, or avoided blunders 
because all possible blunders lay 
ticketed and defined before him. 
And as a Science, it is a part of the 
great science of psychology, and 
will be better studied without than 
with the peculiar technicalities that 
have been gathered round it. 

There are, however, in this latter 
part of the work, other topics intro- 
duced of a more inviting nature, but 
we shall have quite enough upon our 
hands if we confine ourselves to the 
central portion in which the great 
question is discussed of the nature 
and origin of our knowledge of the 
external world. In chapters 11, 
12, and 13, our author almost quits 
the attitude of the critic, and de- 
votes himself to an exposition of 
his own views on this fundamen- 
tal topic. Mr. Mill, though always 
and pre-eminently the philosophical 
writer, has not often descended to 
these first questions of philosophy, 


and therefore every one conversant 
with the literature of England, and 
not averse to these abstruser specu- 
lations, must have been curious to 
know what conclusions he had ar- 
rived at on this still much-debated 
question. 

On this subject we agree, in the 
main, with Sir W. Hamilton and 
not with his critic. But we shall 
prefer to state such views as seem 
to us correct or tenable in our own 
language and manner, rather than 
attempt to occupy precisely the posi- 
tion of Sir W. Hamilton, to adopt 
exactly his phraseology or his mode 
of thought. 

The great difference between Sir 
W. Hamilton and Mr. Mill lies in 
this—the former upholds the well- 
known’ distinction between the 
primary and sécondary qualities of 
matter; he teaches that in such 
qualities as Extension, Solidity, 
and Motion we have not merely 
our own sensations associated with 
an outer space, or an imaginary 
something in that outer space (as 
is the case with what are called 
secondary qualities), but realities 
that are in space itself; realities 
whose existence we learn through 
our sensations and intuitive judg- 
ments. Mr. Mill, in common with 
many of our later psychologists, 
obliterates this distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, 
and pronounces both alike to be 
nothing dwt our own sensations. 
In this, their main difference, we 
entirely agree with Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. 

The observation we would at 
once make on Mr. Mill’s theory is, 
that he starts from too narrow a 
basis; he admits for his primary 
elements nothing but sensations, 
whereas certain judgments, com- 
parisons, perceptions of relations 
(whatever we choose to call them), 
are, it seems to us, contemporary 
with sensations. These are, or are 
destined to become, the intellectual 
element in the human conscious- 
ness. We shall have to maintain 
that out of sensations only, Mr. 
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Mill is unable to construct for us 
the notion all mankind have of a 
solid thing in space. Let that no- 
tion be a delusion or not, it cannot 
be derived from the elements he 
gives us; that notion is the result of 
the combined operation /of sensation 
and judgment—if judgment be a fit 
term to use here. 

It is very difficult to select an 
appropriate name for that intel- 
lectual element which we say is 
contemporary with sensation, and 
which enters into the formation of 
perception; because all the intel- 
lectual operations to which we have 
given names are carried on upon 
the basis of perception. Thought 
almost always implies, as one of its 
meanings, the memory of percep- 
tions; judgment is gecupied with 
perceptions; comparison is. perhaps 
the only word that in its ordinary 
signification is applicable to the 


case, and this is only applicable to 


the perception of difference in kind 
or degree between two sensations. 
What we want is a word to express 


such first perceptions as of the rela- 


tions of time and space. Some have 
called them by the name of intui- 
tions. The only objection to this 
expression is that, like that of in- 
nate ideas, it seems to convey the 
meaning that the intuition itself is 
some full-formed conception, where- 
as the co-operation of our sensitive 
nature is as necessary to the forma- 
tion of our first cognitions as that 
which has been called intuition. 
Intuitive judgment is perhaps as 
good a term as any that has been 
used. However, all that the psycho- 
logist can do is to give the best ac- 
count that he is able, in the least 
ambiguous language that comes to 
hand, of the progressive develop- 
ment of the human consciousness. 
What is the account which a 
zoologist or anatomist would give 
of the way in which we attain our 
knowledge of matter? He would 
point to a nervous system by which 
the body, so to speak, jills with sen- 
sation. The several nerves affected 
simultaneously, or in rapid succes- 
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sion, yield an assemblage of sensa- 
tions which constitute for each 
animal its first self-consciousness, 
If ‘the animal were without motion 
—had nerve only and no muscle— 
its self-consciousness would be 
limited to the recognition of a sensi- 
tive form, an area, an extension, 
vaguely marked out by sensations, 
some of which would be. felt on its 
surface, some in the interior. But 
it is gifted with motion, and this 
vague sensitive Extension can 
scarcely be supposed to be realised 
before it is converted, by the limbs 
striking against other objects and 
against each other, into an extended 
resisting body. The recognition of 
other bodies and of its own as a re- 
sisting body is one and the same act. 

Thus far the anatomist. The 
psychologist, when he comes to his 
task, obliterates from his mind all 
knowledge of a nervous system, 
He knows nothing yet of body. 
Should he, by his own process, legi- 
timately acquire that knowledge, 
he may then look, with the ana- 
tomist, on the nervous system, 
and understand how the inorganic 
world, acting on it, has been in- 
strumental in producing those per- 
ceptions he has been studying from 
within. But meanwhile he knows 
nothing of body, nor, we must add, 
of mind either. Mind, considered 
as a spiritual substance contrasted 
with matter, would evidently imply 
the knowledge of matter also. He 
simply endeavours to penetrate into 
the first stages of human_ thought 
or feeling, without any theory of 
how they are occasioned, or by 
what sort of percipient they are 
felt. Now we apprehend if he sets 
about this task in a quite unbiassed 
manner he will find that the first 
stages of human consciousness are 
precisely such as the anatomist, 
with the machinery of nerves and 
muscles before him, would predict. 
We do not- commence our sentient 
life with sensations felt nowhere— 
we certainly have no memory of 
pains that were not felt somewhere 
—in that arena, in fact, which we 
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come to call our body, It is a mere 
hypothesis (though a hypothesis 
very generally accepted amongst me- 
taphysicians bent on eliminating 
what they call a pure mental state, 
the property of a spiritual essence), 
that we commence with sensations 
altogether unlocalised. We will not 
insist upon the inability we have to 
conceive a pain felt nowhere; this 
inability, it may be said, is the re- 
sult of long and obstinate associa- 
tion of our pains with our bodies, 
bodies whose existence is learnt or 
imagined by some subsequent pro- 
cess. And it may be said that the 
very first sensation could not be 
localised ; for wherever (according 
to the laws of an organised being) 
it ought to be felt, no place can be 
recognised except by position, and 
it requires two or more terms to 
give position. But we insist on 
this, that no ingenuity whatever 
will get our pains into our bodies, or 
give us knowledge of these bodies, 
unless we commence with the ad- 
mission that certain pains and plea- 
sures of a physical order are, as soon 
as they attain to any distinctness, 
felt in different parts of a certain 
arena, thus localising each other. 
Now in this localisation of sensa- 
tions, which the anatomist describes 
as the result of organisation, the 
psychologist is compelled to detect 
a perception of the relation of posi- 
tion: a mental fact which assumes 
to him the same primary character 
as sensation itself, and which he 
calls, or may call, an intuitive judg- 
ment. Some might be disposed 
abruptly to dismiss the idea that 
sensations may at once localise 
each other (the relation of posi- 
tion being felt between them), 
because a sensation from its very 
nature cannot occupy space. It 
cannot occupy space in the man- 
ner in which a resisting body occu- 
pies space; but that one sensation 
may be felt in one place and another 
sensation in another—that they 
may be felt, as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed, out of each other—by a 
creature who as yet knows nothing 


of resisting bodies, is surely con- 
ceivable. Many writers describe 
this localisation as an “acquired 
perception.” Now, no one doubts 
for a moment that the accurate 
localisation of our sensations is 
acquired by experience; but that 
experience, we maintain, would 
not be possible were there not 
some vague localisation given us 
at once by simultaneous sensations 
felt in different parts of our sys- 
tem. How else do we get our 
first idea of space or position? 
When we look at the young of other 
animals we find that some, like the 
human infant, have much to learn 
in this matter, and that others 
begin to “feel their life in every 
limb,” with the greatest vigour and 
precision, the moment they are born; 
and this difference is traced by 
physiologists to the more or less 
perfect state of the organisation at 


“the time of birth. 


The first stages of conscious life 
may perhaps be better represented 
to the imagination in one of the 
lower animals than in the human 
infant. Fancy some little grub 
rolled round in its embryo state in 
its close-fitting sac or cell. As life 
develops we must suppose that in- 
ternal sensations are felt, some due 
to the circulation of fluids in the 
process of nutrition or growth, 
others to the as yet useless contrac- 
tion of the muscles, receiving prob- 
ably their first stimulant from the 
same processes of nutrition; and 
that again certain other sensations 
are felt in the cuticle where it presses 
against its envelope. At first we 
may imagine that it would be a 
mere confusion with our grub; all 
these sensations indistinttly felt 
would blend together, forming, as it 
were, one sensation; then, as the 
organisation perfected, the . differ- 
ence between the sensations would 
be clearly felt, and at the same time 
they would be felt in different parts 
of its body. Sensations felt simul- 
taneously in different parts of the 
body would constitute the first clear 
consciousness of the little creature. 
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The cell or sac, or whatever the 
envelope should be called, opens, 
the grub creeps forth, the muscles 
receive a new stimulus from con- 
tact of the little feet upon the 
ground. Those muscles whose sen- 
sations before only served to give 
the creature some sense of itself, 
say as a sensitive form, now trans- 
port it over the ground, and now, 


instead of being pressed on uni- 


formly on all sides, there is open 
space above and before it, and the 
pressure takes a new character. It 
is contrasted with this empty space. 
There is space empty and space full, 
a perception of contrast to which 
it has been led by its sensations. 
But the development does not stop 
here; there is one more stage to 
which we may admit even our grub. 
The grain of sand or other particle 
of matter moves before it. That 
full resisting space—lo! it was’ no 
portion of space that had the pro- 
perty of resisting—the space has 
opened and let out the resisting 
thing, which has rolled on into other 
space. The perception is complete. 
The thing is then in space, and it 
itself is also a resisting thing, pos- 
sessing, in addition to this common 
quality of resistance, its awn special 
feelings.* 

Do you desire to carry into this 
sac or cell of the grub any @ priori 
ideas of cause and substance to 
account for this perception? or will 
you, on the other hand, insist upon 
it that the localisation of its sensa- 
tions was altogether an acquired 
perception? We think you will do 
neither. But after simplifying the 
process as much as possible, you 
will admit that all along, together 
with semsations, there has been a 
felt relation; at first between the 
sensations themselves (positing the 
creature in space, giving some vague 
boundaries to itself), then between 
the sensitive creature and the two 
spaces, the full and the empty; and 
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finally, between space and the 
thing, which by motion separates 
Jrom the full space and becomes a 
thing in space. 

In the human being, and perhaps 
in the higher order of animals, 
there is a further stage—properly 
called of experience—which finally 
establishes the independent exist- 
ence of that thing which is nowa 
free occupant of space. Such things 
not only affect the sensitive creat- 
ure but they act upon each other, 
and they act upon each other when 
the sensitive creature is not there 
to see or feel. The river flows when 
no man is looking at it, and wears 
away the bank. The seed will grow 
into the plant though no _ eye 
watches it; and though the eye 
should seek to detain it, the plant 
will die down again into the earth. 
These things cannot be reselved 
into creations of my senses, for, 
whether my senses be asleep or 
awake, they are acting upon each 
other, giving and receiving influ- 
ences. Independent creatures they 
also, of some kind. The qualities 
by which they act upon each other 
cannot be resolved into any recep- 
tivity or subjectivity of mine. 

The perception of the space-occu- 
pant, whose development we have 
thus traced, cannot, we repeat, be 
resolved back into our own sensa- 
tions, since sensations alone did 
not produce it. Muscular and tac- 
tual sensations, into which Mr. Mill 
resolves it, perform an indispen- 
sable part; but they do not per- 
form the only indispensable part. 
The idea of motion, which is neces- 
sary to that of resistance of motion, 
requires perception of the relation 
of position, and of change of posi- 
tion; the apprehension of the con- 
trast between full and empty space 
is not sensation; and, again, when 
the full space gives out its occu- 
pant and the moving thing rolls on 
from space to space, there is a new 





* Ours is an ideal grub. We pretend not to say what may be the mental develop- 
ment of a grub. The reader can substitute any creature to whom.he can assign 
perception of the external world similar (so far as it is carried) to man’s. 
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relation felt between this thing 
and space. The perception cannot 
therefore be analysed into any num- 
ber of sensations, or remembered or 
expected sensations, and what other 
description can we posssibly give of 
this perception than that it is a 
cognition of the space-occupant ? 
Amere sensation may be described 
as simply a cognition of ourselves 
as sensitive creatures; whatever 
may have been instrumental in pro- 
ducing it, the sensation itself plainly 
cannot be ascribed to anything ex- 
ternal to ourselves; we may take 
back the sensation and shut our- 
selves up with it and declare we 
know only i¢. But how is it with 
the perception? Here we have not 
only sensations to take back, but 
a mental conception, a cognition 
that has been produced by their 
aid. This also is our property—it 
is our cognition, but it is a cogni- 
tion of the space-occupant. It is 
this, or it is nothing. We may 
shut ourselves up with this idea of 
the resisting moving thing, but so 
long as the idea is ours, so long 
must we have that belief in the 
external reality which constitutes 
the idea. 

“Tf it is not my _ sensation,” 
the Idealist may say, “it is m 
idea. I know only my own idea.” 
“Pardon me,” replies the Realist, 
“your idea was a perception be- 
fore it was an idea; and if in the 
perception there was a cognition 
of an external reality, the same cog- 
nition must remain in the idea.” 

This outline, to which we shall 
endeavour to give somewhat more 
completeness as we proceed, will 
be sufficient to indicate the ground 
we ourselves would assume in this 
controversy. Whilst criticising 
others we give, as is but fair, a 
target for others to aim at, if they 
should deem it worth their while. 
We maintain that the resisting body, 
or rather our consciousness of it, 
is not, and never was, a mere sen- 
sation, or any number of sensations. 
From the commencement the per- 
ception shares in the nature of 
thought. It is the product of sen- 
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sations and the perception of re- 
lations coexistent with sensation. 
To call it a thought would be to 
run counter to the ordinary use of 
language, for we apply the term 
thought either to the memory of 
erception, or to relations appre- 
ended between perceptions. There 
is no other word for it than Percep- 
tion, which can be no more con- 
founded with Sensation on the one 
hand than with Thought on the other. 

We may as well commence our 
statement of Mr. Mill’s doctrine by 
quoting his account of Resistance. 
Contrary to the order of develop- 
ment we have indicated—1l. Exten- 
sion, 2. Motion, 38. Resistance— 
he begins his analysis of our ideas 
of the Primary Qualities of Matter 
with this of Resistance :— 


“That Resistance is only another name 


for asensation of our muscular frame com- 


bined with one of touch, has been point- 
ed out by many philosophers, and can 
scarcely any longer be questioned. When 
we contract the muscles of our arm, 
either by an exertion of will, or by an 
involuntary discharge of our spontaneous 
nervous activity, the contraction is ac- 
companied by a state of sensation, which 
is different according as the locomotion 
consequent on the muscular contraction 
continues freely, or meets with an im- 
pediment. In the former case, the 
sensation is that of motion through 
empty space. After having had (let us 
suppose) this experience several times 
repeated, we suddenly have a different 
experience: the series of sensation ac- 
companying the motion of our arm is 
brought, without intention or expecta- 
tion on our part, to an abrupt close. 
This interruption would not, of itself, 
necessarily suggest the belief in an ex- 
ternal obstacie. The hindrance might 
be in our organs; it might arise from 
paralysis or simple loss of power through 
fatigue. But in either of these cases the 
muscles would not have been contracted, 
and we should not have had the sensa- 
tion accompanying their contraction. We 
may have had the will to exert our mus- 
cular force, but the exertion has not 
taken place. If it does take place, and 
is accompanied by the usual muscular 
sensation, but the expected sensation of 
locomotion does not follow, we have 
what is called the feeling of Resistance, 
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or, in other words, of muscular motion 
impeded ; and that feeling is the funda- 
mental element in the notion of matter 
which results from our common expe- 
rience. But simultaneously with this 
feeling of Resistance, we have also feel- 
ings of touch; sensations of which the 
organs are noé the nerves diffused through 
our muscles, but those which form a 
network under the skin; the sensations 
which are produced by passive contact 
with bodies without muscular action. 
As these skin sensations of simple contact 
invariably accompany the muscular sen- 
sation of resistance—for we must touch 
the object before we can feel it resisting 
our pressure—there is early formed an 
inseparable association between them. 
Whenever we feel resistance we have first 
felt contact ; whenever we feel contact 
we know that were we to exercise mus- 
cular action we should feel more or less 
resistance. In this manner is formed 
the first fundamental group of Per- 
manent Possibilities of Sensation ; and 
as we in time recognise that all our 
other sensations are connected in point 
of fact with Permanent Possibilities of 
Resistance—that in coexistence with 
them we should always, by sufficient 
search, encounter something which would 
give us the feeling of contact combined 
with the muscular sensation of resist- 
ance—our idea of matter, as a Resisting 
Cause of miscellaneous sensations, is 
now constituted.”—P, 219. 


Mr. Mill’s confident assertion, that 
the theory he is about to state is 
so generally admitted that “ it can 
scarcely any longer be questioned,” 
is curious. . It would be nearer the 
truth to say, that it had been re- 
ceived by very few. The theory 
takes away from us the belief in the 
external thing altogether, even the 
belief of an unrepresentable cause, 
the occult substance of the schools. 
It resolves the external thing into 
Possibility of sensation, which again 
is associated with a present sensation 
of our own, not with an independent 
existence of any kind in space. This 
is a theory embraced by very few, we 
apprehend. However, what we have 
to ask ourselves is, By what step, 
what process, does Mr. Mill explain 
the origin of this belief or this Delu- 
sion of an External Thing? 
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We have marked in italics the 
expression “sensation of locomo- 
tion,” that the reader might pause 
on this. The muscular sensation, 
in its elementary simplicity, sep- 
arated from all associations, all 
knowledge derived from other 
sources, is not a sensation of loco- 
motion—it is a sensation felt di- 
rectly (as we believe) in the arm 
or the leg, but that it is a precursor 
of motion cannot be known till 
motion is known; the connection 
of the sensation in the arm with 
motion of the arm implies other 
knowledge than can be extracted 
out of one simple sensation. 

Mr. Mill would agree with those 
who assert that all localisation of 
sensation is acquired; he must do so, 
for he undertakes, as we shall see, 
by a most elaborate process, to ex- 
tract the notion of extension out 
of time ; which would have been 
quite unnecessary if sensations felt 
throughout our body gave us at 
once extension and some vaguely 
defined form. Had he admitted 
this much knowledge to commence 
with, we could understand how the 
muscular sensation becomes the 
sensation of locomotion. We have 
limbs contrasted in position to each 
other, and which can change this 
position—we have space, and our- 
selves in space. But a_ simple 
muscular sensation, stripped of all 
relations as he presents it to us, is 
nothing else than a sensation as yet 
unlocalised, and its association with 
Touch would yield nothing more 
than this, that one sensation was 
followed by another. 

“Resistance is only another 
name for a sensation of our mus- 
cular frame combined with one of 
touch.” But space is not 4 sensa- 
tion, motion is not mere sensation, 
and both these conceptions must 
precede the idea of resistance. 

It is well known that Condillac 
and his followers resolved judg- 
ment itself into sensation. These 
psychologists might say that space 
and motion are indeed derived 
from certain judgments, certain 
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felt relations between our sensa~ 
tions; but they would add, that 
these judgments gre themselves only 
a kind of sensation. If so, they are, 
at least, a quite peculiar kind of sen- 
sation. Judgment, under some name 
or other, must be introduced to ex- 
plain the facts of perception. When 
the important contrast is perceived 
between full and empty space—be- 
tween space that prevents and space 
that admits motion—(a contrast that 
lies at the basis of our conception of 
matter)—what, we ask, is the na- 
ture of this specific state of consci- 
ousness? You may call it a feeling 
of contrast or a perception of contrast 
—you may describe it as sensational 
or intellectual— the name matters 
not; one thing is clear, that it is 
essentially different from what is 
ordinarily understood as sensation. 

Let us proceed to’ Mr. Mill’s ac- 
count of extension; by so doing we 
shall have the subject more fully be- 
fore us. 


“The next of the primary qualities of 
Body is Extension ; which has long been 
considered as one of the principal stum- 
blingblocks of the Psychological Theory. 
Reid and Stewart were willing to let the 
whole question of the intuitive charac- 
ter of our knowledge of matter depend 
on the inability of psychologists to assign 
any origin to the idea of Extension, or 
analyse it into any combination of sen- 
sations and reminiscences of sensation. 
Sir W. Hamilton follows their example 
in laying great stress on this point. 

“The answer of the opposite school I 
will present in its latest and most im- 
proved form, as given by Professor Bain, 
of Aberdeen, in the first part of his great 
work on the mind. 

“Mr. Bain recognises two principal 
kinds or modes of discriminative sensi- 
bility in the muscular sense, the one cor- 
responding to the degree of intensity of 
the muscular effort—the amount of en- 
ergy put forth ; the other corresponding 
to the duration—the longer or shorter 
continuance — of the same effort. The 
first makes us acquainted with degrees 
of resistance ; which we estimate by the 
intensity of the muscular energy required 
to overcome it. To the second we owe, in 
Mr. Bain’s opinion, our idea of Extension. 

“When a muscle begins to contract, 
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or a limb to bend, we have a distinct 
sense of how far the contraction and 
bending are carried ; there is something 
in the special sensibility that makes one 
mode of feeling for half contraction, an- 


‘other mode for three-fourths, and another 


for total contraction. Our feeling of mov- 
ing organs, or of contracting muscles, has 
been already affirmed to be different from 
our feeling of dead tension—something 
more intense, keen, and exciting; and I 
am now led to assert, ftom my best ob- 
servations and by inference from acknow- 
ledged facts, that the extent of range of a 
movement, the degree of shortening of a 
muscle, is a matter of discriminative sen- 
sibility. I believe it to be much less 
pronounced, less exact than the sense of 
resistance above described, but to be not 
the less real and demonstrable. 

“<Tf we suppose a weight raised, by 
the flexing of the arm, first four inches, 
and then eight inches ; it is obvious that 
the mere amount of exertion or expend- 
ed power will be greater, and the sensi- 
bility increased, in proportion. In this 
view thé sense of range would simply be 
the sense of a greater or less continuance 
of the same effort, the effort being expend- 
ed in movement. We can have no diffi- 
culty in believing that there should be a 
discriminating sensibility in this case ; it 
seems very natural that we should be dif- 
ferently affected by an action continued 
four or five times longer than another. .. . 

“ «Tf the sense of degrees of range be 
then admitted as a genuine muscular de- 
termination, its functions in outward per- 
ception are very important. The attri- 
butes of extension and scope fall under its 
scope. In the first place, it gives the feel- 
ing of linear extension, inasmuch as this is 
measured by the sweep of the limb or other 
organs moved by the muscles. The dif- 
ference between six inches and eighteen 
inches is expressed to us by the different 
degrees of contraction of some one group 
of muscles ; those, for example, that flex 
the arm, or, in walking, those that flex or 
extend the lower limbs. The inward im- 
pression corresponding to the outward fact 
of six inches in length, is an impres#fon 
arising from the combined shortening of 
a muscle and true muscular sensibility. It 
is the impression of a muscular effort 
having a certain continuance; a greater 
length produces a greater continuance (ora 
more rapid movement), and in consequence 
an increased feeling of expended power. 

““< The discrimination of length in any 
one direction includes extension in any di- 
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rection. Whether it be length, breadth, or 
height, the perception has precisely the 
same character. Hence, superficial and 
solid dimensions, the size and magnitude 
of a solid object, come-to be felt in a sim- 
ilar manner. 

“<¢Tt will be obvious that what is call- 
ed situation or Locality must come under 
the same head, as these are measured by 
distance taken along with direction ; di- 
rection being itself estimated by distance, 
both in common observation and in ma- 
thematical theory. In like manner form 
or shape is ascertained through the same 
primitive sensibility to extension or 
range.’ ”—P, 222. 


In this passage quoted and adopt- 
ed by Mr. Mill, there seems to us the 
strangest confusion both of language 
and of thought. Every one is pre- 
pared to admit that the longer or 
shorter continuance of a muscular 
sensation may become the measure 
of distance or extension. But this 
very expression, ‘measure of dis- 
tance,” implies that the distance is 
something different from the sensa- 
tion that measures it. Mr. Bain 
avails himself of familiar and intelli- 


gible expressions while he is explain- 
ing his process; but his process is 
intended to land us in a conclusion 
that takes away all meaning from 


these very expressions. That con- 
clusion is that distance is nothing 
but a muscular sensation of greater 
or less endutance. It follows, there- 
fore, that a muscular sensation, by 
its greater or less endurance, meas- 
wres itself—measures its own greater 
or kess endurance. What advance 
do we make by this? 

When we perused Mr. Bain’s very 
able work, we thought his explana- 
tion of our belief in the external 
world the least satisfactory part of 
it. We find, however, that Mr. Mill 
adopts that explanation. We reflect 
adm on a theory that has received 
the sanction of two such eminent 
men; but renewed reflection only 
confirms our first impression. The 
theory, it seems, cannot even be 
stated without ussuming those very 
ideas or beliefs of the external world 
which it means to explain, and to ex- 
plain away. 
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“The theory,” writes Mr. Mill him- 
self, “‘ may be recapitulated as follows: 
—The sensation of muscular movement 
unimpeded constitwes our notion of emp- 
ty space; and the sensation of muscular 
motion impeded constitutes that of filled 
space, Space is room—room for move- 
ment; which its German name Raum 
distinctly confirms. We have a sensa- 
tion which accompanies the free move- 
ment of our organs, say for instance our 
arm. This sensation is variously modi- 
fied by the direction, or by the amount 
of the movement. We have different 
states of muscular sensation correspond- 
ing to the movements of the arm upward, 
downward, to right, to left, or in any 
radius whatever of a sphere of which 
the joint that the arm revolves round 
forms the centre. We have also differ- 
ent states of muscular sensation accord- 
ing as the arm is moved more, whether 
this consists in its being moved with 
greater velocity or with the same velocity 
during a longer time ; and the equivalence 
of these two is speedily learnt by experi- 
ence. These different kinds and qualities 
of muscular sensations experienced in 
getting from one point to another (that 
is, obtaining in succession two sensations 
of touch and resistance, the objects of 
which are regarded as simultaneous) are 
all we mean by saying that the points 
are separated by spaces, that they are at 
different distances and in different direc- 
tions. An intervening series of muscular 
sensations before the one object can be 
reached from the other, is the only pecu- 
liarity which (according to this theory) 
distinguishes simultaneity in space from 
the simultaneity which may exist be- 
tween a taste and a colour, or a taste 
and a smell; and we have no reason for 
believing that space or extension in itself 
is anything different from that which we 
recognise it by. It appears to me that 
this doctrine is sound, and that the 
muscular sensations in question are the 
sources of all the notion of Extension 
which we should ever obtain from the 
tactual and muscular senses without the 
assistance of the eye.” —P. 229. 

What can be meant by having 
“ different states of muscular sensa- 
tion corresponding to the move- 
ments of the,arm upward, down- 
ward,” &c., if the movements of the 
arm are to our consciousness no- 
thing but muscular sensation ?—if 
nothing really moves?—if there is 
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only sensibility of longer and short- 
er duration? The muscular move- 
ments can only correspond—to the 
muscular movements. Besides, has 
Mr Mill supplied us at this stage 
with any upward or downward? 
“The equivalence of the two is speed- 
ily learnt by experience.” By what 
experience can we learn that we do 
not move a muscle “ more” during 
a prolonged sensation than during 
a shorter sensation of greater in- 
tensity—by what experience that 
does not imply a knowledge or 
belief of things in space, or points 
of resistance in space, of distance 
between them and of motion to and 
fro—of all the ordinarily received 
ideas of matter and motion? And 
whence comes the idea of velocity 
if we are yet at the acquisition 
of that of distance or extension? 
Difficulties of this kind start up 
incessantly. 

Resistance, we are in the habit of 
saying, is felt—we are then thinking 
only of the feeling we have when 
repelled by the object; but if we 
were told that the resisting body is 
a sensation or two sensations, does 
any one recognise in this a full ac- 
count of what he finds in his own 
consciousness? He finds there the 
cognition of a solid body to which 
he ascribes this sensation of resist- 
ance. Nor can it be said that this 
cognition is only another name for 
his feeling of resistance; for his 
idea of the solid body is made up 
of something more than this feel- 
ing.of resistance; it has an objective 
element in it gathered from the 
contrast felt between space empty 
and space full. It is the solid 
space (afterwards known as the 
solid thing in space) that resists. 
It sounds, if possible, still more 
preposterous, when we are told that 
extension, or distance, can not only 
be measured by a sensation in the 
muscle, but is that sensation. We 
know not what other tests to apply 
to show the inadequacy of a mental 
analysis than this, that, adopting 
the analysis, no subsequent synthe- 
sis can reproduce for us the state of 
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consciousness intended to be ana- 
lysed, and surely the test is applied 
here with irresistible effect. 

Brown, attracted by its subtlety, 
indulged in a similar speculation ; 
attempting to resolve the idea of 
Extension, in fact the idea of Space, 
into that of Time or Succession. 
Sir W. Hamilton exposed, as we 
think, the futility of the attempt. 
Mr. Mill thus alludes to the theory 
of Brown, and to Sir W. Hamilton’s 
objections :— 


““A theory somewhat similar, though 
less clearly unfolded, was advanced by 
Brown, and as it stands in his statement, 
fell under the criticism of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, who gives it, as he thinks, a short and 
crushing refutation, as follows :— 

“As far as I cah find his meaning in 
his cloud of words, he argues thus: The 
notion of Time or succession being sup- 
posed, that of longitudinal extension is 
given in the succession of feelings which 
accompanies the gradual contraction of a 
muscle ; thenotion of this succession con- 
stitutes, ipso facto, the notion of a certain 
length ; and the notion of this length (he 
quietly takes for granted), is the notion 
of longitudinal extension sought. The 
paralogism here is transparent. Length 
is an ambiguous term; and it is length 
in space, extensive length, and not length 
in time, protensive length, whose notion 
it is the problem to evolve. To convert, 
therefore, the notion of a certain kind of 
length (and that certain kind being also 
confessedly only length in time), into the 
notion of a length in space is at best an idle 
begging of the question—is it not? Then 
I would ask, whether the series of feel- 
ings of which we are aware in the gradual 
contraction of a muscle involves the con- 
sciousness of being a succession in length 
(1) in time alone ? or (2) in space alone ? 
or (3) in time and space together ? These 
three cases will be allowed to be exhaust- 
ive if the first be affirmed ; if the succes- 
sion appear in consciousness a succession 
in time exclusively, then nothing has 
been accomplished; for the notion of 
extension or space is in no way contained 
in the notion of duration or time. Again, 
if the second or third is affirmed ; if 
the series appear to consciousness a suc- 
cession in length either in space alone, or 
in space and time together, then is the 
notion it behoved to generate employed 
to generate itself.’ ” 


c 
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Which reasoning of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s we hold to be tolerably 
conclusive. Mr. Mill proceeds thus 
to rebut it :— 

“The dilemma looks formidable, but 
one of its horns is blunt; for the very as- 
sertion of Brown, and of all who hold the 
psychological theory, is, that the notion 
of length in space, not being in our con- 
sciousness originally, is constructed by 
the mind’s laws out of the notion of 
length of time. Their argument is not, 
as Sir W. Hamilton fancied, a fallacious 
confusion between two different meanings 
of the word length, but an* identification 
of them as one.* Sir W. Hamilton did 
not fully understand the argument. He 
saw that a succession of feelings, such as 
that which Brown spoke of, could not 
possibly give us the idea of simultaneous 
existence. But he was mistaken in sup- 
posing that Brown’s argument implied 
this absurdity. The notion of simultane- 
ity;must be supposed to have been already 
acquired; as it necessarily would be at 
the very earliest period, from the familiar 
fact, that we often have sensations simul- 
taneously ; what Brown had to show was, 
that the idea of the particular mode of 
simultaneous existence, called extension, 
might arise, not certainly out of a mere 
succession of muscular sensations, but 
out of that added to the knowledge 
already possessed that sensation of touch 
may be simultaneous.” 

The reader must bear in mind 
that the simultaneous sensations of 
touch, according to Mr. Mill, wait 
for this succession of muscular sen- 
sations in order to be localised, 
to be posited in space. ‘ These 
different kinds and qualities of 
muscular sensation,” he says, in a 
quotation already made, “are all 
we mean by saying that the points 
are separated by spaces.” Now, 
they could not be points unless 
they were separated by spaces; 
and their being separated by spaces 
means, “the different kinds and 
qualities of muscular sensation.” 
The assertion therefore remains, in 
all its unmitigated paradox, that 
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succession in time gives us, or ig 
identical with, length or extension, 
It is just this, which Sir W. Hamil- 
ton denies, which forms one horn 
of his dilemma. Nor do we see 
that it is “blunted” in the least, 
“Tf,” says this horn of the 
dilemma, “the succession of mus- 
cular sensations appear in con- 
sciousness a succession of time ex- 
clusively, then nothing has been 
accomplished, for the notion of 
extension or space is in no way 
contained in the notion of duration 
or time.” In other words, they 
are not identical. Whether the 
horn is blunt or sharp, can be 
decided only by an appeal to each 
man’s consciousness. 

Our readers will perhaps suspect 
that we are entangling them in 
some extreme instance of analytic 
ingenuity, and that Mr. Mill cannot 
intend so completely to obliterate 
the external world as he seems to 
do in these few extracts. Let us 
go back to a previous chapter, and 
re-peruse his broader statements 
on the notion of matter. He 
says— 

‘* Matter, then, may be defined a Per- 
manent Possibility of Sensation. If I 
am asked whether I believe in matter, 
I ask whether the questioner accepts 
this definition of it. If he does, I be- 
lieve in matter, and so do all Berkleians. 
In any other sense than this, I do not. 
But I affirm with confidence that this 
conception of matter includes the whole 
meaning attached to it by the common 
world, apart from philosophical, and 
sometimes from theological, theories.” 

Permanent possibilities of sen- 
sation are, as Mr. Mill himself 
explains, our expectations, our 
thoughts of sensation. The com- 
mon world attach these expecta- 
tions to a Something existing in 
outer space. If the expectation, 
or thought of sensation, were all, 
how comes it that they are thought 





* How does this materially differ from Sir W. Hamilton’s meaning, when he 
says that ‘the notion of extension or space is in no way contained in the notion of 
duration”? It is only a difference in phraseology. The real difference is, that Sir 
W. Hamilton denies the essential identity of the two notions, and Mr. Mill asserts 


it. Which is right ? 
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of in connection with the external 
thing? why not in connection sole- 
ly with the percipient? presuming 
that the idea of a percipient re- 
mains to us. 


“The belief in such permanent possi- 
bilities seems to me to include all that 
js essential or characteristic in the belief 
in substance. I believe that Calcutta 
exists, though I do not perceive it, and 
that it would still exist if every per- 
cipient inhabitant were suddenly to 
leave the place, or be struck dead. But 
when I analyse the belief, all I find in 
it is, that were these events to take 
place, the permanent possibility of sen- 
sation, which I call Calcutta, would 
still remain; that if I were suddenly 
transported to the banks of the Hoogly, 
I should still have the sensations, which, 
if now present, would lead me to affirm 
that Calcutta exists here and now.” 


If Calcutta were nothing but a 
“Permanent Possibility of Sensa- 
tion,” it could have no existence 
except in a sensitive creature. It 
could not be thought of as existing 
apart from all observers. The ut- 
most that could be said for it would 
be, that any observer going into 
that region of space would recall it 
to existence, presuming the ordinary 
idea of space as space is still allowed 
tous. In consistency with Mr. Mill’s 
theory, ought space to be anything 
but the negation of sensation ? 

Mr. Mill has a very ingenious pas- 
sage, in which he seeks to account for 
the delusion mankind are under, in 
fancying that they have, in their idea 
of matter, any other real element of 
thought than groups of possibilities 
of sensation. Their notion of sub- 
stance is thuis disposed of :— 


“Both philosophers and the world at 


' large, when they think of matter, con- 


ceive it really as a permanent possibility 
of sensation. But the majority of philo- 
sophers fancy that it is something more ; 
and the world at large, though they 
have really, as I conceive, nothing in 
their minds but a permanent possibility 
of sensation, would, if asked the ques- 
tion, undoubtedly agree with the philo- 
sophers; and though this is sufficiently 
explained, by the tendency of the human 
mind to infer difference of things from 


difference of names, I acknowledge the 
obligation of showing how it can be pos- 
sible to believe in an existence transcend- 
ing all possibilities of sensation, unless on 
the hypothesis that such an existence 
really is, and that we actually perceive it. 
“The explanation, however, is not 
difficult. It is an admitted fact, that 
we are capable of all conceptions which 
can be formed by generalising from the 
observed laws of our sensations. What- 
ever relation we find to exist between 
any one of our sensations, and some- 
thing different from it, that same rela- 
tion we have no difficulty in conceiving 
to exist between the sum of all our sen- 
sations, and something different from 
them. The differences which our con- 
sciousness recognises between one sensa- 
tion and another, give the general notion 
of difference, and inseparably associate 
with every sensation we have, the feeling 
of its being different from other things; 
and when once this association has been 
formed, we can no longer conceive any- 
thing, without being able, and even bein 
compelled, to form also the conception of 
something different from it. This fam- 
liarity with something different from each 
thing we know, makes it natural and easy 
to form the notion of something different 
from all things that we know, collectively 
as well as individually. It is true that 
we can form no conception of what such 
a thing can be; our notion of it is merely 
negative ; but the idea of substance, 
apart from the impressions it makes on 
our senses, is a merely negative one.” 


This subtle train of thought might 
have a fair place ina discussion on that 
occult substance which philosophers 
imagine underlying all things, which 
may be arrived at through some pro- 
cess of abstraction of generalisation. 
Perhaps it is to this alone that Mr. 
Mill intended to apply it; though, in 
this case, it could not touch the con- 
viction of the “world at large.” They 
see activities plainly going on without 
them ; they perceive the palpable dif- 
ference between space that is full and 
space that is empty—their notith of 
matter never waited for this elaborate 
extraction of a “negative idea.” 

This question of externality, and 
how (on the few elements Mr. Mill 
starts with in his task of reconstruct- 
ing our consciousness) we come to 
feel ourselves living things, moving 
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about in space with other space-occu- 
pants, is never as it seems to us, fair- 
ly grappled with. At the conclusion 
of the chapter on Belief in an Ex- 
ternal World, he says:— 


“It may, perhaps, be said that the 
preceding theory gives, indeed, some 
account of the idea of Permanent Exist- 
ence which forms part of our conception 
of matter, but gives no explanation of 
our believing these permanent objects to 
be external or out of ourselves. I appre- 
hend, on the contrary, that the very idea 
of anything out of ourselves is derived 
solely from the knowledge experience 
gives us of the Permanent Possibilities. 
Our sensations we carry with us wherever 
we go, and they never exist where we are 
not; but when we change our place we 
do not carry away with us the perma- 
nent possibilities of sensation ; they re- 
main until we return, or arise and cease 
under conditions with which our, pre- 
sence has in general nothing toe do.”—P. 
202. 


If in this passage an explanation is 
intended of our conception of exter- 
nality, we need hardly point out that 
the conception is at once assumed on 
the very terms of their explanation. 
“Our sensations we carry with us 
wherever we go.” Here not only we 
are moving about in space, but the 
‘‘wherever we go” has no meaning 
unless there are already landmarks 
recognised in space. In mere empty 
space the sensitive creature might 
recognise position, and change of po- 
sition, amongst its own limbs; it it- 
self, its full complement of limbs, 
could not have any position, any 
whereabouts, in perfectly blank space. 

Supposing we get as far as this 
knowledge of our own limbs sufficient 
to have the idea of space and motion, 
we see no way to the explanation of 
the next step, the recognition of the 
obstacle in space, except on the hy- 
pothesis that the obstacle really ex- 
ists. On the side of the creature 
there is a perceived difference between 
full and empty space, and it must 
believe this its own perception, just 
as certainly as it must feel its own 
sensation. Both are of that class we 
call primary facts. 
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We shall be thought by many of 
our readers to be arguing out this 
point—the reality of matter—of in- 
dependent external substances or 
forces—with a most unnecessary 
zeal, To them even the name of Mr, 
Mill will not make scepticism on 
this subject worthy of a very serious 
consideration. The scepticism, they 
will say, must be always quite 
harmless. Harmless enough in a 
practical sense; but it breeds con- 
fusion in our thoughts, and it arises 
out of a too narrow system of psy- 
chology which may lead to other 
confusions not quite so harmless. 

Mr. Bain, who holds the same 
doctrine on perception as Mr. Mill, 
puzzles his readers occasionally with 
a vague embarrassing idealism. In 
his ‘Senses and the Intellect,’ he 
says :— 


“There is no possible knowledge of 
the world except in reference to our 
minds. Knowledge means a state of 
mind—the notion of material things is 
a mental state. We are incapable of dis- 
cussing the existence of an independent 
material world ; the very act is a contra- 
diction. We can speak only of a world 
presented to our own minds. By an 
illusion of language we fancy we are ca- 
pable of contemplating a world which 
does not enter into our own mental 
existence, but the attempt belies itself, 
for the contemplation is an effort of 
mind.” 


We cannot think of the world 
without thinking ourselves as ex- 
isting in order te think it. But this 
plain truism is not what Mr. Bain 
has here so carefully reiterated. He 
means that a man thinking of the 
world can only think of properties 
which depend on him, the thinker 
—that he, the thinker, being no 
longer in existence, those proper- 
ties cease to have any kind of ex- 
istence; for, in fact, they existed 
always as his properties. 

In this Mr. Bain is perfectly logi- 
cal, perfectly consistent with his 
own theory of perception. But that 
his theory should lead him to this 
conclusion might have stirred sus- 
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picion of the theory itself. Men 
do discuss the existence of an inde- 
pendent material world; they con- 
stantly perform this impossibility. 
The geologist, and every man of 
science, as well as the gross multi- 
tude, are constantly thinking of a 
world whose existence was and is 
independent of themselves and of 
all thinkers. They must be alive 
to think this thought, but the very 
nature of their thought is precisely 
this, that the world existed without 
their thinking it. 

The puzzle is a puzzle to those 
only who have framed what we 
must pronounce to be an inade- 
quate theory of perception. If the 
primary qualities of matter, exten- 
sion, resistance, motion, are nothing 
but my sensations, it is impossible 
for me to think matter as existing 
apart from the sensitive creature. 
But if I, standing face to face with 
the material creation, recognise that 
there are properties which I learn 
through my sensations — forces, if 
you will, that belong in the first 
instance to space, not me— proper- 
ties which I, as body, share only 
with other bodies —if I learn that 
they are properties by which mat- 
ter affects matter as well as me, the 
percipient—if I, in the full exercise 
of my perceptions, am conscious of 
the presence of a material world 
whose parts are related to each 
other, and which, so far as those 
relations — those reciprocal activi- 
ties—are concerned, must have an 
independent existence —the puzzle 
no longer exists. My thoughts of 
the world are a repetition of my 
perceptions of the world. If I have 
perceived a world that exists, that 
is what it is by reason of the rela- 
tion of its parts and their activities 
to each other, and not by reason 
merely of its affecting me, then I 
can, of course, think of a world as 
capable of existing had I never 
been there to perceive it at all. 

True, the knowledge that certain 
properties of matter exist or are 
manifested in the relation between 
matter and matter, is obtained by 
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experience; it does not lie in the 
first impressions of our senses, 
ds not ani intuitive judgment. But 
if we are permitted to use the 
knowledge which science gives us 
to show the fallacy of some of our 
natural impressions, we may surely 
use the same kind of knowledge to 
confirm the validity of other na- 
tural or spontaneous beliefs. The 
science of optics convinces us that 
the sensation of colour is not due 
to any coloured thing—the colour 
is thrown upon the thing by the 
eye; the external thing is the mo- 
tion and contact of some extremely 
subtle matter. We accordingly 
dismiss that first impression that 
the thing itself is, independently of 
our vision, coloured. But the same 
science of optics, and all other 
sciences, are constantly proving that 
the properties of resistance and 
motion are not properties of the 
sensitive creature as sensitive crea- 
ture; they are not sensations of his 
thrown down into space; they are 
properties by which the inanimate 
is constantly acting upon the in- 
animate as well &s the animate. 
That first perception, that a resist- 
ing, moving thing exists in space, 
is confirmed by every step which 
science takes. 

If the account of Resistance 
which Mr, Bain and Mr. Mill give 
be the correct and complete one, 
the Berkleian hypothesis would in- 
deed present a formidable aspect. 
A sensation which Ihave in some 
inexplicable manner posited in 
space I can take back out of space. 
Indeed, it belongs only to me, it is 
my exclusive property. But resist- 
ance is not my exclusive property. 
Resistance is never revealed in one 
body only. My sensitive limb 
(known at first, we must assume, 
merely as a sensitive extension 
or form) and the obstacle it 
comes in contact with are both at 
the same instant revealed to my 
consciousness as resisting bodies. 
Resistance, therefore, is from the 
first a relation between two some- 
things in space. The sensation we- 
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have when we encounter the ob- 
stacle is one fact; the perception 
of the relation between the obstacle 
and the limb is another fact: the 
two together constitute perception. 

But if perception involves, in its 
very nature, a cognition, this cog- 
nition, we may be told—and we 
sometimes are told, and very dog- 
matically —is purely subjective. It 
is subjective, certainly, so far that 
it is mine, so far that cognition is 
the property of a cogitative being; 
but the belief in an object, not me, 
lies in the cognition itself: the cog- 
nition is this belief, or it is nothing. 
It is not pretended that it can be 
subjective in the sense that we 
can retain the cognition, or the 
thought, and not believe in the ex- 
istence of the object as something 
in space beyond us. What alone can 
be asserted is, that this belief is a 
delusion. Now, we think we have 
shown that it cannot be asserted 
to be a delusion on the ground of 
any analysis which resolves it into 
mere sensations of our own. There 
remains, then, no ground for the as- 
sertion except that we can make it. 
Men know what delusion means, 
and can therefore say, with a cer- 
tain air of meaning, that all beliefs 
are delusions. 

With a certain air of meaning; 
but what really is the meaning 
when we say of a primary and uni- 
versal belief that it is a delusion? 
We know a delusion by its anta- 
gonism to some truth. How can 
we bring this primary belief into 
antagonism with any other truth? 
A belief is said to be delusive be- 
cause it contradicts other beliefs. 
How can the very conception of 
delusion apply to a belief that can 
be brought into opposition with no 
other beliefs? Or can it be said of 
such primary beliefs that they are 
simple apprehensions, neither true 
nor false, reserving these terms for 
relations amongst our subsequent 
beliefs? But if the sceptic should 
take up his rest here, will not the 
logician be down upon him with 


his excluded middle, and tell him 


that they must be either true or 
false ? 

We believe that in the primary 
qualities of resistance and motion 
we know matter as it exists, inde- 
pendently of the percipient; we do 
not say that we know all about mat- 
ter—that we can answer all the ques- 
tions that can be asked even about 
these properties. And, again, al- 
though the perception we have been 
endeavouring to give some account 
of is the foundation of all our know- 
ledge, it does not follow that our idea 
of matter is altogether some stereo- 
typed idea that must continue the 
same from age to age. With the 
progress of science, the ideas which 
we gather under the name of mat- 
ter change in some respects, or they 
are better defined. Keen disputes 
arise amongst men of science about 
the nature of matter; but on all 
hands these disputants allow it to 
have its independent existence in 
space. Some delight in calling re- 
sistance merely a force, and will ad- 
mit nothing but forces in the space 
around us. They have not only re- 
jected the old idea of inert matter— 
a term that, in its popular signifi- 
cation, merely expressed the rela- 
tionship between the obstacle and 
the moving body — but they will 
have no passivity in matter, only 
forces. Substance, if allowed to 
remain, is that which exerts a force. 
We should venture to add, that 
this substance must be capable 
of receiving some kind of impulse 
from other forces prompting its own 
force. There must be something 
we call a power to be acted on, as 
well as a power fo act, else our con- 
ception of material forces falls into 
utter confusion. However that 
may be, we see that the elementary 
cognition of activities existing with- 
out us—activities that are not ours 
—is not disturbed by these specu- 
lations, but that all these specula- 
tions, on the contrary, require ét. 

What is gained by experience 
may be modified by experience. 
The action of matter on matter is 
to be only learnt by experience, and 
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our ideas here may be expected to 
advance with science. Mr. Mill is, 
of all men, the least likely to forget 
this; yet there is one subject on 
which he seems disposed to pin us 
down to an immovability which is 
not necessitated by the subject 
itself — not, certainly, according to 
his views of it. With him our 
idea of causation is a matter of 
experience; it is the invariable or- 
der observed amongst phenomena. 
Now, what is this new law of mo- 
dern science—the conservation of 
force? So far as regards physical 
facts, it seems established: its at- 
tempted application to sensation 
and thought is a very confused 
business. Now, if this law be true, 
must it not modify our idea of 
causation? Sir W. Hamilton has 
thrown out a theory of causation 
which is altogether disapproved of 
by Mr. Mill. ‘“ We think,” says Sir 
W. Hamilton, ‘“‘the cause to con- 
tain all that is contained in the 
effect, the effect to contain nothing 
which was not contained in the 
cause.” This, put out as an idea 
of causation, present to all minds, 
and tantamount to a fundamental 
law of thought, we certainly should 
not receive. But does not modern 
science lead us to some conclusion 
of this kind? In addition to in- 
variable antecedence and sequence, 
is not there this also of an iden- 
tity of force retained through all 
change? Can causation be now 
said to be entirely expressed when 
we limit ourselves to mark the suc- 
cession of events ? 

Mr. Mill makes some highly in- 
teresting observations on the sense 
of vision and on the enlargement 
of our conceptions of the external 
world which we owe to this sense. 
Weregret that we have not space 
to enter into some examination of 
these remarks. We had designed, 
also, briefly to discuss the Berkleian 
theory of vision, which still appar- 
ently holds its ground with our 
most eminent psychologist, in 
spite of the powerful attack it re- 
ceived from Mr. Samuel Bayley in 


his well-known essay on the subject. 
We in the main agree with Mr. Bay- 
ley. Here, also, we think there is 
no discrepancy between psychology 
and the science of optics. What is 
given at once to the consciousness 
by the organ of vision is a luminous 
or coloured extension—a form more 
or less distinct. It is seen, we say, 
in the direction in which the light 
falls—that is, the eye must be turned 
in one specific direction in order to 
feel this new sensation ; a direction 
which, of course, implies the know- 
ledge obtained by other senses. It 
is, in fact, felt in that direction to 
which the eye is turned. Seen in 
that direction, the hand follows the 
direction, and, arriving at the object, 
fixes its distance. Was it at once 
localised for us at some distance from 
the retina? was it at first localised 
there where we afterwards learn the 
retina to be ?—loosely localised there, 
and projected by association of the 
touch? Altogether unlocalised, from 
its very nature, it never could have 
been. Light of one uniform colour 
and brilliancy would give, indeed, no 
form, nothing which could be called 
vision; perhaps a mere feeling, like 
that of heat, within the eye. Vision 
must be said to imply variety of col- 
ours (or the variety which light and 
shade produces), and variety of col- 
ours, simultaneously felt, range them- 
selves beside each other in space. 
We quite agree with Mr. Bayley that 
we cannot go back to a time when 
colour had ,(as Dugald Stewart says) 
no outness—that is, was not felt in 
space at all. Colours (the plural must 
be kept) at once bound each other, 
and so range themselves into forms. 
If we do not admit this—if we assert 
that there was a time when simulta- 
neous colours could be felt without 
bounding each other—it would be dif- 
ficult to assign any reason why they 
should not have been always so felt. 

The subject of vision does {not, 
however, immediately touch upon the 
main topic we had undertaken to dis- 
cuss — the reality of the external 
world—because however the coloured 
form is produced, no one doubts that 
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it is the production of the eye. We 
must devote the remaining space we 
have to a topic which cannot be alto- 
gether omitted. The complete per- 
ception involves the Ego as well as 
the Non-Ego. We have seen how 
Mr. Mill deals with the external 
world, the Non-Ego; we cannot fail 
to be curious how he treats the per- 
cipient, the Ego. 

There is a short but interesting 
chapter, entitled ‘The Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter, how 
far applicable to Mind.’ Of this 
chapter we must attempt to give 
some account. After restating his 
views upon the Non-Ego, he says— 


“‘T now propose to carry the inquiry a 
step farther, and to examine whether the 
Ego, as a deliverance of consciousness, 
stands on any firmer ground than the 
Non-Ego ; whether, at the first moment 
of our experience, we already have, in 
our consciousness, the conception of self 
as a permanent existence; or whether it 
is formed subsequently, and admits of a 
similar analysis to that which we have 
found that the notion of Not-Self is sus- 
ceptible of. 

“Tt is evident, in the first place, that 
our knowledge of mind, like that of mat- 
ter, is entirely relative. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, indeed, affirms this of mind in a 
much more unqualified manner than he 
believes it of matter, making no reserva- 
tion of any primary qualities. We have 
no conception of mind itself as distin- 
guished from its conscious manifestations. 
We neither know nor can we imagine it, 
except as represented by the succession 
of manifold feelings, which metaphysi- 
cians call by the name of states or modi- 
fications of mind. It is nevertheless 
true that our notion of mind, as well as 
of matter, is the notion of a permanent 
something, contrasted with that per- 
petual flux of the sensations and other 
feelings or mental states which we re- 
fer to it; a something which we figure 
as remaining the same, while the par- 
ticular feelings through which it reveals 
its existence change. This attribute of 
Permanence, supposing there were no- 
thing else to be considered, would ad- 
mit of the same explanations when pre- 
dicated of mind as of matter. The belief 
I entertain that my mind exists, when it 
is not feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious 


of its own existence, resolves itself into the 
belief of a permanent possibility of these 
states. If I think of myself as in dream- 
less sleep or in the sleep of death, and 
believe that I, or in other words my 
mind, is or will be existing through 
these states, though not in conscious feel- 
ing, the most scrupulous examination of 
my belief will not detect in it any fact 
actually believed, except that my capa- 
bility of feeling is not in that interval 
permanently destroyed, and is suspended 
only because it does not meet with the 
combination of outward circumstances 
which would call it into action: the mo- 
ment it did meet with that combination 
it would revive, and remains therefore a 
Permanent Possibility. Thus far there 
seems a hindrance to our regarding 
mind as nothing but the series of our 
sensations (to which must now be added 
our internal feelings) as they actually 
occur, with the addition of infinite possi- 
bilities of feelings requiring for their 
actual realisation conditions which may 
or may not take place, but which, as pos- 
sibilities, are always in existence, and 
many of them present.”—P. 205. 


It will be admitted on all sides 
that we have no conception of mind 
apart from its manifestations, apart 
from our consciousness; or if we 
have any conception, it is analogous 
to that which philosophers attempt 
to form of matter, when its primary 
qualities are abstracted. In the 
above passage Mr. Mill discusses the 
belief in the permanence of the 
mind when it is not thinking. Some 
have hazarded the hypothesis that 
the mind always thinks, though it 
does not remember its thoughts, in 
order that they may escape from the 
difficulty of forming a conception of 
the existence of the mind when it 
does not think. We certainly shall 
not attempt to form any such concep- 
tion. It seems to us that the real 
problem to be investigated is what 
conception or belief we form of the 
mind when we do think and are con- 
scious of our existence. 

To this problem Mr. Mill after- 
wards comes. Meanwhile, he sets 
down before this permanence of the 
mind, its permanence when it is not 
thinking. It may be conceded to 
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him that we can make nothing of this 
existence, but this concession hardly 
touches the subject. It is the per- 
manence we feel in the consciousness 
itself—the thread running through all 
the beads, without which they would 
have no coherence or unity—that is 
the great fact of our consciousness. 
Limiting himself, however, to this 
abstraction of an inactive entity, he 
has little difficulty in showing that, 
in fact, it is nothing at all—nothing 
that we can conceive of, and there- 
‘fore, for the present, concludes that 
mind 7s a mere series of feelings or 
thoughts. 

We seem to be landed in the con- 
clusion of Hume, who, admitting 
Berkeley’s argument against matter, 
turned it against mind, and proved 
(perhaps merely as a display of subtle 
reasoning) that there was neither 
mind nor matter. Mr. Mill so far 
seriously takes up this position that 
he proceeds to defend it against three 
grave objections which Reid and 
others have brought against it. They 
contended that in the theory of Hume 
it would be (1), Impossible to be as- 
sured of the existence of our fellow- 
creatures ; (2), That belief in immor- 
tality would be quite unmeaning ; and 
(3), That as the very idea of Being 
would be lost, there could be no con- 
ception of God. Mr. Mill gives ela- 
borate, if not satisfactory, answers to 
these objections. We seem to have 
arrived at the final result in which he 
intends us to rest. 

But suddenly (as it appears to the 
reader) a change comes over the spir- 
it of his dream. He bethinks him 
of the conviction of that permanent 
Self which accompanies all our think- 
ing, which is involved in memory and 
anticipation. That element of our 
consciousness cannot be readily dis- 
missed, and will not harmonise with 
his theory. The whole edifice that 
he has been so sedulously construct- 
ing threatens to fall to the ground, 
and that by his own hand. 


“The theory, therefore, which resolves 
mind into a series of feelings, with a 
background of possibilities of feeling, 
can effectually withstand the most in- 
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vidious of the arguments directed against 
it. But groundless as are the extrinsic 
objections, the theory has intrinsic dif- 
ficulties which we have not yet set forth, 
and which it seems to me beyond the 
power of metaphysical analysis to re- 
move. Besides present feelings and pos- 
sibilities of feeling, there is another class 
of phenomena to be included in an enum- 
eration of the elements making up our 
conception of mind. The thread of con- 
sciousness which composes the mind’s 
phenomenal life, consists not only of 
present sensations, but likewise in part 
of memories and expectations. Now 
what are these? In themselves they 
are present feelings, states of present 
consciousness, and in that respect not 
distinguished from sensations. They all, 
moreover, resemble some given sensa- 
tions or feelings of which we have pre- 
viously had experience. But they are 
attended with the peculiarity that each 
of them involves a belief in more than 
its own present existence. A sensation 
involves only this; but a remembrance 
of sensation, even if not referred to any 
particular date, involves the suggestion 
and belief that a sensation, of which it 
is a copy or representation, actually 
existed in the past, and an expectation 
involves the belief, more or less positive, 
that a sensation or other feeling to which 
it directly refers, will exist in the future. 
Nor can the phenomena involved in 
these two states of consciousness be ad- 
equately expressed without saying that 
the belief they include is that I myself 
formerly had, or that I myself and no 
other shall hereafter have, the sensations 
remembered or expected. The fact be- 
lieved is that the sensations did actually 
form, or.will hereafter form, part of the 
self-same series of states, or thread of 
consciousness, of which the remembrance 
and expectation of those sensations is 
the past now present. If, therefore, we 
speak of the mind as a series of feelings, 
we are obliged to complete the statement 
by calling it a series of feelings which is 
aware of itself as past and future, and we 
are reduced to the alternative of believing 
that the mind or Ego is something differ- 
ent from any series of feelings or possi- 
bilities of them, or of accepting the para- 
dox, that something which, ex hypothesi, 
is but a series of feelings, can be aware of 
itself as a series,” —P. 211. 


It would be impossible to ‘state 
more clearly the difficulty in which 
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his own theory involves us. Mem- 
ory and anticipation involve the be- 
lief in personal identity, and this 
personal identity he does not think 
fit to describe as a “series of feelings 
aware of itself as a series.” The 
difficulty is great, but not perhaps 
greater than some others by which 
Mr. Mill has not allowed himself to 
be deterred. How does he encounter 
it? 

Strange to say he does not encoun- 
ter it at all. He leaves his theory 
and this awkward fact, which he ad- 
mits cannot be adjusted to his theory, 
standing side by side. The reader 
will admire the candour of this ad- 
mission, but feel surprised that the 
speculations of the philosopher should 
be left in such an unfinished, such a 
disjointed and fractured condition. 
The paragraph which immediately 
follows the quotation we have just 
now made, is such as no one could 
have expected from our author, 
hitherto not wanting in confidence. 
The triumphant march suddenly gives 
place to all the confusion and disarray 
of a retreat. 


“The truth is, that we are here face 
to face wita that final inexplicability at 
which, as Sir W. Hamilton observes, we 
inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate 
facts; and, in general, one mode of stat- 
ing it only appears more incomprehen- 
sible than another, because the whole of 
human language is accommodated to the 
one, and is so incongruous with the other 
that it cannot be expressed in any terms 
which do not deny its truth. The real 
stumblingblock is, perhaps, not in any 
theory of the fact, but in the fact itself. 
The true incomprehensibility perhaps is, 
that something which has ceased, or is 
not yet in existence, can still be ina 
manner present; that a series of feelings, 
the infinitely greater part of which is 
past or future, can be gathered up, as it 
were, into a single present conception, 
accompanied by a belief in reality. I 
think by far the wisest thing we can do 
is to accept the inexplicable fact, with- 
out any theory of how it takes place; 
and when we are obliged to speak of it 
in terms which assume a theory, to wse 
them with a reservation as to their mean- 
ing.” —P. 213, 
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Which last expedient would cer- 
tainly relieve the writer of some dif- 
ficulties ; the reader would not profit 
by it. What does Mr. Mill mean by 
saying the stumblingblock is not in 
any theory of the fact, but in the fact 
itself? What is fatal to any theory 
but some fact that cannot be made to 
harmonise with the theory? which, 
after you have arranged and system- 
atized all other parts, stands out 
apart, and says to the theorist, you 
profess to have embraced all the facts 
of the case in your beautifully simple 
statement, and lo! I am here alto- 
gether unembraced. Mr. Mill con- 
tinues— ' 


“T have stated the difficulties attend- 
ing the attempt to frame a theory of 
mind, or the Ego, similar to what I have 
called the Psychological ,Theory of Mat- 
ter, or the Non-Ego. No such difficulties 
atttend the theory in its application to 
matter.” 


Very true, no such difficulties at- 
tend the theory in its application to 
matter; but will not the great admis- 
sions made with respect to the Ego 
react to the disturbance of the theory 
of the Non-Ego? Will not the ac- 
count Mr. Mill gives of Memory neces- 
sitate some modification of the account 
he has given of Perception? 

A disciple of Locke would have 
said that personal identity comes 
in with memory, is an element of 
memory; but in order that there 
should be personal identity in the 
memory there must have been Per- 
sonality of some kind in the Per- 
ception. I, who stand _ thinking 
here and now, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, am the same person who 
was some time ago standing or 
walking in the city of London. 
The same J; but there must have 
been the feeling of personality both 
in the present and‘ the past, in 
order that this identity of the two 
Egos should be felt. We are clearly 
of opinion that the full develop- 
ment of the consciousness of self 
awaits the development of memory 
and anticipation; and that is why, 
we may remark in passing, the ez- 
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istence in time, and not the existence 
in space, forms so prominent a part 
of the idea we form of self or the 
Ego. In proportion as memory 
and anticipation are developed, the 
idea of a material self gives place 
to that of a spiritual self. Nations 
and tribes that have had no distinct 
faith in immortality, have still had 
some notion of a something within 
them that belongs rather to time 
than to space. That which they 
call self is revealed to them so 
largely in memory and anticipation. 

But memory and anticipation both 
require a present. Past, future, and 
present are linked together; 1 must 
be conscious of some present to 
think the past. In order to perfect 
memory, that is, not only a passing 
of ideas or images through the mind, 
but a distinct consciousness that we 
had them or lived them before, we 
apprehend that there must be some 
present perception. We have no 
true memory in dreams, or at least 
in the dreams of a perfect sleep. We 
must have a sufficient conscious- 
ness of an actual present in order 
to have the contrast of past time. 
This consciousness of an actual 
present is, at least, generally given 
us by some perceptions constitut- 
ing the here and now. Whether 
the consciousness of some present 
thought would be sufficient to give 
us this relation between the pre- 
sent and the past, is a refinement 
we need not enter into. In the 


ordinary cases of memory, a wak- 
ing man is conscious through his 
senses of a present condition of 
existence; he has this conscious- 
ness sufficiently strong to form the 


contrast with the past. Well, if 
the remembering man feels that he 
who now perceives is the same as 
he who had previously perceived, 
there must be in perception itself 
a feeling of Self, though it could 
not take, except through memory, 
the full development we are fami- 
liar with of a permanent Self. 
Thus, by travelling into the me- 
mory, we have brought back into 
perception this feeling or cognition 
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of Self. And now, how can we 
conceive this Self without the con- 
trast of the Not-Self? The external 


/ world seems brought back again to 


us by admission of this permanent 
reality of Self. 

The answer that has been made 
to this difficulty is, that the mind 
projects a delusive world in order 
to think itself: which leads us 
back to the dogmatie scepticism al- 
ready discussed—the mere wilful 
assertion that all thought is un- 
true. 

It is worth considering also, that 
if we admit this reality of the Ego, 
we ‘inevitably form some idea of its 
nature; that is, we are either ma- 
terialists or spiritualists, or we con- 
ceive the same real Being to under- 
lie all phenomena of matter and 
mind. 

If we-are materialists, lo! we 
have made these bodies of our own 
realities. And if our bodies are 
realities, other bodies must be real- 
ities also. For not only do other 
bodies, in many points, resemble 
ours, but our bodies are constantly 
being resolved into, and re-com- 
posed out of, other bodies. 

If we are spiritualists of the or- 
dinary type, we are also dualists. 
Our Ego implies a Non-Ego. Spirit 
and matter reveal each other. The 
belief in spirit is the belief also of 
matter. 

If we believe that one identical 
substance underlies both mind and 
matter, we, at all events, attribute 
as much reality to the one as the 
other. 

There remains, it will be said, a 
fourth position, that of the Berk- 
leian, who believes in the individual 
reality of the mind of man, and re- 
jects the reality of the external 
world. In this position Mr. Mill 
seems reluctantly to leave us; or 
rather, he leaves us with a choice 
of accepting it if we feel ourselves 
compelled to do so. 

But this theory of Berkeley or of 
Fichte is, in fact, nothing but the 
old dualism of mind and matter 
with one of the terms violently 
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broken off. Accordingly, it has 
never held its ground. In Ger- 
many it was made a stepping-stone 
to Pantheism, or what is sometimes 
called the philosophy of the Abso- 
lute. Ifa Fichte appeared in Eng- 
land, he would soon be followed 
by a Schelling. Whether this 
Schelling would, in our climate, 
be followed by a Hegel may be 
doubtful. 

The Absolute may stand its 
ground, and for this reason, that 
we know nothing about it. We 
call it sometimes the Unknowable. 
But we know something about the 
mind of man. We know, for in- 
stance, how it comes to think itsei/. 
We know that it cannot think it- 
self but by aid of a not-self. The 
disciple of Berkeley must say (it 
is, as we have shown, his only final 
response)—The mind is to be trust- 
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other, A wilful assertion of this 
kind is no basis for a philosophy. 

We have brought our remarks to 
an end. It will be seen that we, 
in the main, agree with Sir William 
Hamilton in his views of our know- 
ledge of the external world, although 
we have not wished to bind our- 
selves precisely to his statements; 
we have the same conviction of the 
reality of the world without as of 
substance and of force; mysterious 
realities, we must confess; but we 
at least know them as space-occu- 
pants; we are not dealing with 
mere sensations of our own. We 
ought, perhaps, to have mentioned 
that we are confirmed by his author- 
ity in our supposition that exten- 
sion is first revealed to us by sen- 
sations felt in our own body and 
limbs.* 

Mr. Mill, writing of the contro- 


ed when it thinks one of these 


versy which Sir William Hamilton 
terms, but not when it thinks the 


maintained with Brown, says— 





* As this is an important point in our exposition, we are tempted to add a few 
words upon it. Mr. Bain says, in his ‘Senses and the Intellect,’ p. 385, “The 
localisation of our bodily feelings presents an interesting case of acquired percep- 
tion. Previous to experience we have no notion of the seat of any local sensation, 
as, for example, a pain in the shoulder or the toe. It is impossible we should have 
any such notion instinctively ; the very nature of the case forbids it, seeing that we 
cannot connect an internal feeling with a picture to the eye, or an external to the 
touch of the part where the feeling arises.” It is very certain that mere pains in 
the shoulder and toe could not give us such ideas as we now possess of those parts 
of our body, ideas which are constantly present to us when we localise our sensa- 
tions. All we assert is, that these and other intermediate sensations would at once 
localise themselves in a ceftain area or space. And what, according to Mr. Bain, 
are the mental pictures or notions we subsequently form of shoulder or toe, but 
certain sensations which, in some way or other are localised? He must begin his 
process of. localisation somewhere, why not here ? 

But, it may be asked, was there ever a time when we felt ourselves mere exten- 
sion—extension vaguely marked out by feelings within and on the surface of our 
body and limbs? If there was such a time it was instantaneous, and the state 
described merely transitional. What our analysis requires is this independent 
immediate origin of the idea of extension. The movement of the arm which brings 
it into contact with other objects might be contemporaneous with those sensations 
which give us our consciousness of the limb as sensitive and extended. But without 
this contemporaneous aid how would movement or contact have any significance for 
us? There must be something that moves as a foundation for the idea of resisted 
motion and the resisting body. There must be something that explores space in 
order that the space-occupant should be encountered. 

Our position is, that just as we perceive that sensations follow each other (which 
is our idea of Time), so we perceive that certain simultaneous sensations have the 
relation of position (which is our idea of Space). Unless this admission be granted, 
we do not see how we are to obtain the ideas of space, of motion, of resistance—how 
we are to take a step towards explaining the belief, or the delusion, of an external 
world, 
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“The really important difference of 
opinion on the subject of perception be- 
tween Brown and Sir William Hamilton 
is far other than this. It is that Sir 
William Hamilton believes us to have a 
direct intuition, not solely of the reality 
of matter, but also of its primary quali- 
ties—extension, solidity, figure, &— 
which, according to him, we know as in 
the material object, and not as modifica- 
tions of ourselves ; while Brown believed 
that matter is suggested to us only as an 
unknown something, all whose attri- 
butes, as known or conceived by us, 
are resolvable into the affections of our 
senses. In Brown’s opinion we are cog- 
nisant of a non-ego in the perceptive act, 
only in the indefinite form of something 
external ; all else we are able to know of 
it, is only that it produces certain affec- 
tions in us; which is also our author’s 
opinion as regards the secondary quali- 
ties. The difference, therefore, between 
Brown and Sir William Hamilton is not 
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of the kind which Sir William Hamilton 
considers it to be, but consists mainly in 
this, that Brown really held what Sir 
William Hamilton held only verbally, 
the doctrine of the relativity of all our 
knowledge. I shall attempt further on 
to show that on the point on which they 
really differed, Brown was right and Sir 
William Hamilton totally wrong.”—P. 
176. 


We have selected to be totally 
wrong with Sir William Hamilton 
rather than exchange our real world 
of matter and motion, of substance 
and force, for permanent possibil- 
ties of sensation, attached to no- 
thing at all—for mere thoughts of 
sensations;—a dreary and bewil- 
dering idealism. There can be no 
distinct idea of mind if we give up 
all distinct idea of matter. 





SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


PART III. 


“We who quaileth at the sight of a precipice or an abyss, 
Will never travel upon the dangerous path of this world.” 


As the heading of a fashionable 
French journal, there is an engrav- 
ing intended to represent the pur- 
suits and pastimes of the haut 


monde. Judging from that high 
authority, it appears that the Pari- 
sian élégant must perfect himself in 
more serious arts than those of 
flirtation and dress. He is expect- 
ed to be a master of the small- 
sword, and a dead shot with the 
pistol. The gloves on his table, 
and the boule dogue at his feet, con- 
vey an impression that, under some 
English master, he has been study- 
ing la bowe. The cards lying about, 
and the servitor entering with a 
salver, on which there appears 
something suspiciously like cogniac 
and seltzer, tell of deadly nights, 
while the spurs and rifle suggest 
the more manly pursuits of deer- 
hunting and the chase. On the 
one side he looks out of an opera- 
box, with a fair face beside him; 
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and on the other, he is seen on a 
yacht driving through turbulent 
seas. But, still more markedly, he 
appears standing waving his hat, 
‘alone in the midst of the hea- 
vens,”.on an impossible high Al- 
pine peak. The Frenchmen I met 
on the high Swiss mountains were 
all photographers, but it is gratify- 
ing to find that the fashionable 
world of Paris, has admitted the 
Alps among the pursuits of gentle- 
men. Notwithstanding, however, 
that immense condescension, Swit- 
zerland is one of the least, as well 
as one of the best, known countries 
of Europe. There is an ‘Alpine 
Journal ;’ the Swiss have their 
‘Jahrbuch der Alpen Club;’ and 
the Italians, by whom it seems the 
Matterhorn has been safely con- 
quered, their ‘Giornale delle Alpi.’ 
It is visited by all and sundry, and 
is exceedingly well known to a 
small section of Englishmen who 
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have slept in hundreds of its 
chalets, crossed all its glaciers, as- 
cended its high peaks, and have 
described their stirring adventures 
in a great number of lively narra- 
tives; yet many even intelligent 
English visitors seemed to me some- 
what at a loss what to do with 
themselves after seeing Chamouni 
and the Righi, Interlachen and the 
Lake of Geneva. The Alpine Club 
have had so little to show in the 
way of positive results, that it re- 
quired some such accident as that 
on the Matterhorn to redeem its 
labours from neglect, and draw 
general attention to the great field 
for healthy and exciting exercise 
which it has opened up by afford- 
ing inducement for the establish- 
ment of hotels in lofty positions, 
by training up a superior class of 
guides, and by determining the best 
means of conquering or evading 
the dangers of the Alps. If the air 
of snowy mountains be found of 
immense use in a large class of dis- 
eases, and that of a class constantly 
on the increase with the increase 
of our civilisation, the Alpine Club- 
bists will, without entertaining any 
such aim, have conferred a great 
benefit upon their fellows, and 
justified the opinion of those who 
hold that the mere spirit of enter- 
prise is always fruitful of import- 
ant results. Meanwhile, I have 
been surprised to notice how little 
is known by the general public 
about what this Club has done, and 
what can be accomplished in Swit- 
zerland. Recent letters about that 
country in the newspapers, even 
as special correspondence in the 
‘Times,’ have displayed not a little 
of this ignorance. At the British 
Association some one inquired of 
Mr. Whymper, the survivor of the 
Matterhorn accident, whether ex- 
cursions in the high Alps were not 
sometimes dangerous. I several 
times came across young men who 
had never seen a glacier before, 
who proposed, without guides, to 
cross the Straleck and the Tschingel 
glacier, fancying these were ordi- 
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nary walks; and can credit the 
story told of the inexperienced 
Londoner, who inquired at Breuil 
whether it would be better for him 
to spend the remainder of his time 
in crossing the Col du Géant, or in 
ascending the Matterhorn, which, 
he understood, was worth seeing. 
To cap all, Lord Brougham, in his 
address at the Social Science As- 
sociation, has described ascents 
such as those of the Matterhorn 
and the Jungfrau as “ climbing 
to heights whence nothing is to be 
seen.” 

What I specially wish to call at- 
tention to, is the fact that now the 
high Alps, the regions of snow 
and ice, can be explored, so as to 
give a sufficient idea of them, even 
by those who are quite unfit for 
the exploits of mountaineers. By 


a judicious use of ponies, high 
hotels, cabanes and caves, acquaint- 
ance can be made with the wildest 
scenery of snowy Switzerland, with 
positively less expenditure of phy- 
sical energy than is laid out by in- 
numerable pedestrians in tramping 


through hot valleys, and crossing 
such beaten tracks as the Furca 
and the Wengern Alp. Mont Blanc 
itself—the ascent of which, some 
years ago, made Albert Smith’s for- 
tune—is within the reach of any 
one who is a tolerable walker, and 
chooses to spend from two to three 
hundred francs. By taking three 
days to this labour, from the inn 
on the Col di Vosa, it is not ne- 
cessary to go over more ground in 
one day than what is calculated, in 
favourable weather, as six hours’ 
walking. From the cabane on the 
Aiguille di Gouté the distance to 
the summit is only four hours, and 
the traveller who feels himself un- 
fit for farther exertion can sleep a 
second night in the cabane, which 
he will probably do more comfort- 
ably than he did the first night, 
being more accustomed to the rare- 
fied air, and finding even the at- 
mosphere on the top of the Aiguille 
a relief from that on the top of 
Mont Blanc, just as Humboldt’s 
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travellers, on descending the An- 
des, found themselves oppressed by 
heat at places where on the ascent 
they had shivered. It is only five 
hours from the Riffel hotel to the 
top of the Cima di Jazi, and about 
three and a half back again. The 
way lies chiefly over glacier and 
névé, amid some of the wildest 
scenes presented by the Monte 
Rosa group; after rounding a crust 
of snow we stand above precipices 
thousands of feet in depth, and be- 
hold Lago Maggiore as if it lay be- 
neath our feet, while the fertile 
plains of Lombardy stretch in the 
dim distance. 

On entering Switzerland in July, 
I required steps to enable me to 
mount a horse, on which to ascend 
the Righi; and even at Mirren 
had no more idea of standing on 
the huge ice-wall above than of 
pedestrianising among the moun- 
tains of the moon. I remember 
being highly tickled with a young 
guide at Zweiliitschinen, who, after 
circling round me for some time, 
like a moth round a taper, but 
deeply engaged in examining my 
boots, at last, not without hesita- 
tion, took me aside and told me 
privately that if I chose to engage 
him, he would take me a little pas- 
sage of only fifteen hours over 
snow and ice—a passage never 
crossed by any one else, and known 
to himself alone. Not having 
walked fifteen miles, much less 
fifteen hours, in a day for more 
than a couple of years, this offer 
was more amusing than tempting; 
but the effects of Alpine air were 
soon so beneficial as afterwards to 
make me regret I had not taken 
down the guide’s name and address. 
Every means I had tried to regain 
health seemed only to land me in 
a lower depth, and it was an in- 
stinct, more than intelligent reasons, 
which led me towards the Alps, 
without which remedy I believe I 
should have died, and where I 
found at least some measure of 
that health and strength for which 
I had been so long seeking in vain. 
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Even more rapid and wonderful 
effects have been produced in other 
instances by Alpine air. Mr. Dod- 
son, M.P., says, in one of his papers: 
“Neither the breeze of the Atlan- 
tic, nor the clear air of the desert, 
nor the bracing atmosphere of 
Scotch hills or English downs, can 
vie for one instant with the inspi- 
riting, life-giving breath of the 
glacier. I speak from experience. 
I had been a good deal out of 
health, and not a little out of 
spirits, for two years. I had tried 
hard work; I had tried relaxation 
from all work ; I had tried hygiene, 
orthodox medicine, and _ heretical 
cures. Nothing would do. In the 
autumn of 1859 I was persuaded 
to try Switzerland. Before I left 
England it was pain and grief to 
crawl up a Malvern hill: before I 
had been six weeks in Switzerland 
I made the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
and enjoyed it thoroughly.” So 
also Professor Tyndall mentions 
that in 1860 his state of health was 
such that the mere writing of a 
letter or reading of a newspaper 
caused him the most alarming gid- 
diness, and even when directing a 
note he had been sometimes com- 
pelled to pause, lest the effort re- 
quired to complete the address 
should cause some fearful catas- 
trophe in his brain. Yet, after a 
week in Wales, and a few days in 
Switzerland, he was able to go 
through eighteen hours of the most 
trying giddy rock, glacier, and 
snow work—making the terrific 
passage from Lauterprunnen to the 
Eggischhorn hotel over the Lau- 
winen Thor or Gate of Avalanches; 
and after a few more similar ex- 
cursions he returned to England 
with a stock of health which five 
months’ constant work did not 
sensibly affect. 

The instinct which led me to the 
Alps soon justified itself; and I felt 
strong enough to engage the ser- 
vices of a guide, taking care not to 
select one of those famous men 
who are ashamed of their employer 
if he stickles at eighteen hours’ 
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walking, or does not go up a 
snowy peak at least once a-week. 
Peter Bohren of Grindelwald, how- 
ever, a most famous guide of this 
class, and a good-tempered amusing 
man, is now open to engagements 
with unambitious pedestrians. Al- 
pine Clubbists are sometimes blam- 
ed for tempting guides by means 
of money to endanger their lives ; 
but I should think any of the fam- 
ous mountaineers of Switzerland 
and Savoy might retire on their 
laurels, and make even a better 
thing of it by conducting quiet 
parties than by continuing to lead 
in high ascents. The truth is, that 
the guide who excels in dangerous 
mountain-work has a passion for 
that kind of life, and feels it as a 
species of degradation to accept in- 
ferior employment during the sea- 
son for ascents. On passing from 
the Grimsel to the Furca I picked 
up, or rather was picked up by, 
Andreas Marti, of Guttanen, who 
turned out a first-rate second-class 
guide, not without some experience 
of difficult mountaineering, but pa- 
tient, useful, and willing to adapt 
himself to any pace. At first, I en- 
gaged him only for that day; but 
when, on crossing the Rhone glacier, 
he held me over a deep moulin in 
order to see a glacier waterfall, and 
in such a way that he might have 
dropped me into it with perfect ease 
to himself, I thought it expedient 
to examine his book, and see what 
were the testimonials to his effici- 
ency and character. These were 
quite satisfactory, and our day’s 
engagement lengthened out into 
one avhich lasted for weeks. The 
good guides in Switzerland are 
now well acquainted with most of 
the districts of country usually 
visited by travellers, and they have 
to pass a rather hard examination 
on that department of geography, 
so there is no object in changing 
them as one advances. Having 
got a suitable guide, it is best, 
and often cheaper, to keep him 
on. In this way, too, a friend- 
ly familiarity may be developed, 
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which is very pleasant, especially 
for the solitary pedestrian, and 
often very useful, both at inns 
and chalets. Marti and I got so 
friendly that he was almost as much 
a companion as a guide, and I felt 
that I could fully rely upon him in 
any untoward circumstances which 
might arise. Indeed I experienced 
his care when laid up, of all dismal 
places in the world, at the big dark 
Italian albergo on the top of the St. 
Gotthard Pass, where the landlady 
besought me not to die, because it 
would be so unpleasant for her. 
The accommodation there is rather 
peculiar, for it is excessively cold, 
and you must either have the pun- 
gent wood-smoke in your eyes, or 
else open the windows. When I 
asked for breakfast, the landlady 
offered me soup and cheese—and 
an Italian breakfast of that kind 
is not unpleasant when the soup 
is good, and a little fruit is super- 
added. My experience of the night 
before, however, had informed me 
that the potage was simply hot 
water, with a piece of brown bread 
floating about in it, so I mildly pe- 
titioned for coffee and eggs. ‘“* Cof- 
fee ? yes,” she said, looking at me 
with that calm determination ac- 
quired only by middle-aged females 
with large families, and in despe- 
rate circumstances ; “but ove? How 
could there be ove? Ah! if the 
Signor had only come six weeks 
sooner, then there was a gallo. 
Why, the galline did nothing but 
lay eggs all day. But he was such 
a bold fellow; she had often spoken 
to him about his temerity; he 
would go in among the horses’ feet 
and had got killed. To be sure 
there was a gallettino, but the very 
hens drove him away from his food 
—how could he lay eggs?’ All this, 
and much more, was poured out in 
the most voluble, distinctly-pro- 
nounced Italian, and so as to put 
me entirely in the wrong. I must 
do the old lady, however, the justice 
to say that when I was ill she was 
exceedingly kind, and charged me 
at the rate of three-fourths less 
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than she had done in a bill I had 
previously paid to her. 

The St Gotthard is a famous place 
for breeding large dogs, much more 
so than the St Bernard hospice, 
and I examined the stock there. 
More of the Terre Neuve or New- 
foundland breed was visible in them 
than any other, and they were all 
black-and-white. For puppies under 
six weeks or two months old, of 
which there was a large stock, the 
owner wanted a hundred francs 
each, which was an_ exorbitant 
price; and for two-year-olds, not 
very remarkable animals, he asked 
five hundred. The only splendid 
animal among the lct was a very 
large ferocious four-year-old—a per- 
fect lion, with a big brain. Under 
examination he kept up a protest- 
ing under-growl, like rolling thun- 
der; and the people said he was so 
valuable in finding out travellers 
lost in the snow that they could not 
thfthk of selling him. Marti drily 
observed after we left, that it was 
just as well we had not been able 
to get the dog, for if we had we 
should have had to go where it 
pleased, and not where we chose. 
From the St Gotthard it’ is not 
at all laborious to ascend Monte 
Fibia, about nine thousand feet 
high; and, the latter half of the 
ascent being over rock and glacier, 
this mountain affords a very good 
pons asinorum for the high Alps. 
The view was a good deal obscured 
when I reached the summit; but 
Monte Fibia is the centre of the 
St Gotthard group, and that group 
may be regarded as the centre of 
the Alps—a fact to which Goethe 
called attention. Through the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Reuss, and 
the Ticino, snows melt from it into 
the North Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and the Adriatic, so that, orologi- 
cally, it affords the most central 
position in Western Europe, be- 
sides presenting many interesting 
views. The Canton Ticino is not 
run upon by tourists, except those 
who are crossing by the St Gotthard 
road into Italy, and affords many 
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fine excursions. I was specially 
struck among the Leopontine Alps 
with the Val Bedretto, which af- 
fords signal manifestations of the 
destructive power of avalanches, 
and by the fine grassy slopes of the 
Passo di San Giacomo. At the 
splendid waterfall of the Tosa, in 
Piedmont, an inn has recently 
been opened, and it is well 
worth while descending the For- 
mgzza valley a little way to mark 
the change from Alpine to Italian 
vegetation. The return to Swit- 
zerland over the Gries glacier is 
not at all difficult, though that 
glacier has gained an unenviable 
reputation from the mysterious dis- 
appearance upon it, in 1849, of Dr. 
Wohlfahrt and the MM. Leonard, 
They were without a guide; but 
the portion of the glacier to be 
crossed is so short and easy, that 
by far the most probable explan- 
ation of their fate is the popular 
supposition that they were mur- 
dered. No trace whatever of them 
was found, and the theory that they 
were lost in a snow-storm is un- 
likely. This was the only regular 
pass amoug the Alps on which I 
met not a single traveller; and at 
the inn over the Tosa Falls there 
were only a couple of Italians, 
and an Italian corporal’s guard, 
One of the tmavellers possessed a 
house on the field of Magenta; and 
the chief thing which appeared to 
have struck him in connection with 
that famous battle, was the amount 
of brandy which the French troops 
consumed. With the regiment 
quartered on his grounds, he said 
it was cogniac, sempre cogniac all 
day, from the colonel to the drum- 
mer-boy; and, inspired by tke ex-- 
ample of these heroes, he ventured’ 
himself on a small nip, of the effects 
of which he did not fail bitterly to 
complain next morning. The Tosa 
Falls descend in three sheets about 
500 feet over a surface of about 
1000; and a striking peculiarity 
about them is, that you could step 
off the path and lie down on the: 
torrent’s smoothness, within a few 
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feet of the point where it dashes 
over, without knowing, except from 
the sound, that any fall was near. 
Being anxious, after some further 
minor practice, to make at least 
one long excursion, which might 
serve to afford a sufficient idea of 
the high Alps, I selected the Aletsch 
glacier, the largest in Europe, and 
took advantage of the Faulberg 
Cave as a starting point from 
whence I might reach the top of 
the great ice-wall of the Bernese 
Oberland. On looking at a good 
raised map of Central Europe, we 
see that on each side of the upper 
Rhone valley there rises an enor- 
mous group of mountains and gla- 
ciers, having a remarkable similar- 
ity in the general direction of their 
principal ridges and valleys, and 
though in no individual summit 
rising quite to the height of Mont 
Blane, yet superior to the Mont 
Blanc group in extent and grandeur. 
These two groups of Monte Rosa 
and the Bernese Valaisian Ober- 
land have a very similar geological 
structure, and have also this in 
common, that they rise in a com- 
paratively gradual manner from the 
valley of the Rhone, or fronting 
each other, but have a terrific fall 
on their external sides. It would 
almost seem as if some immense 
power had forced up the two groups 
right and left out of one common 
bed, to stand as giant sentinels, 
the one set watching southward, 
and the other northward, over 
Europe. Proceeding from the 
Rhone river, great valleys, huge 
glaciers, and long slopes of frozen 
snow take us up by comparatively 
easy, yet still not altogether safe, 
ascents to icy ridges, the coping of 
tremendous sudden precipices, be- 
neath which lie, according to the 
group we have chosen, the lakes 
and plains of Italy, or the lakes 
and great plain of Switzerland. 
It is reserved only for very ac- 
tive mountaineers to ascend the 
Bernese wall from the north or 
the Monte Rosa wall from the 
south; but taking the other sides 
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the feat is much easier ; and stand- 
ing on the top of the A&ggischhorn, 
looking up the long Aletsch glacier 
and its tributaries to the white sum- 
mits of the Aletschhorn, the Jung- 
frau, the Eiger, and the Monch, I 
could not resist the mountain mad- 
ness, and determined to try and’ 
stand upon some of the heights to 
which I had so often looked up 
hopelessly from the other side. The 
problem J had to solve was how 
to accomplish this at half speed, 
or at about half the rate of progress 
that a good mountaineer might 
calculate on. It appeared to me 
that even at a slow rate, by keeping 
“ pegging away,” as the late Mr. 
Abraham Lincoln would have said, 
or going “doucement et toujours,” 
as the French more elegantly ex- 
press it, I could get over a good 
deal of ground between dawn and 
dayfall; and by sleeping two nights 
in the Faulberg Oave,- which is 
four hours distant from the AEggisch- 
horn hotel, could manage to break 
up the excursion so as not to make 
any one day particularly distress- 
ing. Marti and M. Wellig of course 
gave every encouragement to the 
notion; but a local guide was re- 
quired in addition to my own man, 
so I made an engagement with, 
Antone Ritz, Bennen’s . successor 
at the Aggischhorn, and now 4 
noted guide for the higher ex- 
cursions in that neighbourhood. 
Blankets were kept at the Cave, 
so porters were dispensed with, 
the guides undertaking to carry the 
necessary provisions and wine, to- 
gether with a very small bundle of 
faggots and my knapsack. 

The first day’s work being easy, 
we did not start till after an early 
dinner on our excursion into the 
heart of the mountains, and tra- 
velled leisurely enough amid the 
mild-eyed, mild-tempered cattle, 
winding above the Viesch glacier, 
over the slopes of the AZggischhorn, 
then brown with autumn grass, 
After descending to the beautiful 
Marjelen See, which has been so 
often described with its miniature 
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icebergs and green polar water, 
there was some little difficulty in 
getting upon the Aletsch glacier, 
the warmth of the adjoining rock 
having melted away the border of 
the ice, so that it was not easy to 
find a proper place for the passage, 
and the rocks themselves being 
very much broken. On the glacier 
itself progress was much easier, 
though we had to strike into the 
middle of it, to wind about a little, 
in order to avoid crevasses, and 
occasionally to cut a step or two, 
Sunset on this enormous giacier 
was exceedingly striking, there be- 
ing a perfect sea of ice rising up in 
appearance into the distant snowy 
mountains of Savoy and Piedmont, 
and stretching before us into ter- 
rible wastes of snow, while there 
was something awe-inspiring in 
the great silence that came over 
the scene with the freezing of the 
innumerable glacier rills. As the 


shadow deepened in the valley of, 


the Aletsch, the cold became in- 
tense; but behind us the peaks 


of the Monte Rosa group, mingled 


with a few as glorious clouds, were 
shining in the sunset like the 
mountains of the land of Beulah, 
and a clear half-moon soon arose to 
lighten our steps. In this mingled 
and somewhat confusing light, the 
vastness of the Aletsch became al- 
most painfully oppressive. Ball 
says of it, that it is “of all Euro- 
pean glaciers the greatest in its 
proportions, and that which best 
enables us to form a conception of 
the still vaster ice-streams that 
poured through the valleys of the 
Alps during the glacial period.” 
It rises at a height of about 12,000 
feet, and is at least sixteen miles 
long, and sometimes more than two 
mniles broad, so that it really affords 
a very fair idea of polar regions, and 
of times when the Lake of Geneva 
was itself a glacier. 

The Faulberg Cave is a triple 
grotto, on the face of a slope not 
far from precipitous, and about 150 
or 200 feet above the Aletsch; but 
it will not henceforward be much 
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in use by mountaineers, for this 
year Herr Wellig has erected a ca- 
bane a little lower down, in a spot 
sheltered from avalanches and fall- 
ing rocks. This hut will accommo- 
date six persons comfortably, and 
it has conveniences for cooking, be- 
sides blankets and straw—so it is 
not likely that the other hotel will 
be again used except when the ca- 
bane is quite full; but it was not 
at all a bad place for a party of 
three, costintuted- as mine was. 
Ritz appeared rather to like sleep- 
ing in, the inner cave; with water 
dropping upon him; and Marti, 
by curling himself up in a ser- 
pentine manner, found protection 
from the icy air which stole into the 
medium or outer cave, so I had all 
to myself the lower grotto, twenty 
feet beneath, a mere round hollow 
beneath an overhanging rock, but 
sheltered from the wind, and a place 
in which a single person may sleep 
with comparative comfort. As that 
lower dormitory is quite the reverse 
of the celebrated Irish cave “ where 
no daylight enters,” and looks de- 
cidedly the most exposed of the 
three receptacles, I was at first 
disposed to kick against this ar- 
rangement as a very gross attempt 
to leave me out in the cold; buta 
little examination proved that the 
guides had really assigned me the 
best place for repose; and so, with 
the aid of our faggots and of a soli- 
tary misanthropic iron pot, which 
had taken up its permanent abode 
in the Faulberg, we proceeded mer- 
rily to prepare our supper. 
Properly speaking, one ought to 
fall asleep as soon as possible be- 
fore a day of mountaineering; but 
I doubt if many persons do so, and 
I had no inclination that way. The 
guides soon lay down, and left me 
to watch the night, the intensely 
dark sky between the rocks frown- 
ing over and around, the brilliant 
half-moon crossing the are of dark 
sky, and the long glacier serpent 
slumbering, but gleaming, in the 
moonlight. The night was intense- 
ly still for the most part, but every 
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now and then the crash of some 
falling rock in the neighbourhood 
broke violently and harshly on the 
ear, or there came the dull muffled 
roar of cataracts of stones descend- 
ing on the other side of the glacier, 
and some restless animal, probably 
a goat, for bears are now almost 
entirely unknown in the Valais, 
was moving about not far off. It 
was a wild night-scene, with a cer- 
tain savage beauty of its own, in- 
citing to contemplation rather than 
to slumber, and I had fortunately 
brought up’ with me three poems 
peculiarly suited to the scene and 
the hour: these were Byron’s 
‘Manfred,’ Coleridge’s .‘Hymn at 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,’ 
and Shelley’s ‘ Hymn to Mont Blanc.’ 
It was interesting to read them, 
partly by the clear moonlight, in 
such a place. They afforded one 
of those delicious evenings which 
it is in vain to attempt to repro- 
duce. How immense is the debt 
we owe to the poets; and how poor- 
ly is it acknowledged! Except the 
consolations of true religion, and 
the tender love of unselfish women, 
there is no joy so pure, so profound, 
and so ennobling, as that we may 
derive, and do often obtain, from 
the great poets who have made us 
“heirs of truth and pure delight in 
heavenly lays.” They seem almost 
to leave us 


“ The all of theirs that cannot die.” 


The ideal world into which they 
introduce us has so far relation- 
ship to the poor realities of life 
as to excite a great longing to 
make these realities more worthy 
of the higher aspiration of our souls, 
and yet it is sofar elevated into the 
serener air of heaven as to raise our 
spirits above the more disturbing 
and degrading cares of earth. The 
poets, I believe, are the great moral 
teachers of mankind, even when it 
has been out of their broken hearts 
or maddened lives that the balm 
has been crushed for the healing of 
the nations. Take Byron, for in- 
stance, on the very point in which 
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he has been considered most open 
to attack—his treatment of love. 
Was there no need, in the period at 
which he wrote, for recognizing the 
strength and essential character of 
that great and universal passion ? 
When he arose, it was very gene- 
rally treated in England either as a 
weakness to be taken advantage of, 
oracrime to be ashamed of, or, at 
best, an aid to social convenience. 
Against such injurious ideas Lord 
Byron, in his wikd way, made a 
most energetic and successful pro- 
test. Though absolute faithfulness 
for ever to one object does not 
seem part of his system, yet his 
mind everywhere revolts against 
the ideas that a passion so powerful 
and exalted as that of love should 
be violently repressed as a crime 
against the nature in which it 
originates—that it should be re- 
garded as a weakness making 
women, or men either, the lawful 
prey of cold-blooded seducers—and 
that it should be sacrificed to the 
dull bondage of convenient wed- 
lock. This is the generous oppo- 
sition which runs through all 
Byron’s treatment of love, even 
when, in half despair, he seems to 
scoff at it; and the women of Eng- 
land scarcely know, and can scarcely 
be expected to know, how much 
of purer morals, and of deeper 
affection, our modern society owes 
to the noble-hearted Peer and 
Poet who was not afraid and not 
ashamed to glorify the great pas- 
sion of Love when it was a brutal- 
ity among the lower classes, and a 
jest in the Court of the Prince 
Regent. In ‘Manfred,’ this protest 
of the poet is uttered in a strange 
and. expressive manner. The wild 
and inaccessible mountains, the 
deserts of snow, the storm and the 
avalanche, the spirits of the earth, 
are brought to witness that, though 
they are terrible, there is some- 
thing more terrible still, for even 
the most gifted and, in a worldly 
sense, the most fortunate of the 
sons of men. Before the memory 
of an “all nameless hour,” before 
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a destiny scarcely to be shadowed 
forth, and the shadow of a shade, 
but yet connected with love in its 
most overpowering»form, Manfred 
enters alone, undismayed, into the 
solitude of the mountains to con- 
front the powers of nature and the 
powers of evil. What matters it 
though he see— 


“A dark and awful figure rise, 
Like an infernal god from out the earth; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with engry clouds ”? 


Nothing awes him except his one 
memory of irreparable, ineffable 
loss, nothing consoles him but his 
feeling of nature’s beauty even in 
her loss and deselation, as expressed 
in that exquisite passage which 
Shakespeare himself has never sur- 
passed, commencing— 


“The stars are fygth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 
IJath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
i learned the language of another world.” 


Shelley’s lines, written in the 
vale of Chamouni, are full of pro- 
found thoughts, and show the most 
subtle understanding of the life of 
nature, as manifested in the Alps; 
but they are eccasionally wild as 
glacier-covered mountains, and lack 
that exquisite perfeetion of form, 
which he afterwards obtained, and 
which, as in ‘ Adonais,’ made him 
unapproached in the realms of 
pure poetry. Coleridge was only 
twenty-five when he wrote his 
hymn te Mont Blanc, than which, 
despite its touch of rhetoric, 
all literature presents no more 
wonderful union of sublimity and 
beauty. Anything we can conceive 
of might have been expeeted from 
such a poet, had his circumstances 
borne the slightest relationship to 
his genius. Freiligrath has re- 
marked it as strange that Coleridge 
was able to reproduce Mont Blanc 
and the Vale ef Chamouni at Sun- 


rise in such an overpowering man- 
ner, though he had never seen the 
Alps, while half-Oriental Malta and 
classical Italy, both of which he 
had seen, gave him no fruits of 
poetry ; but Coleridge’s mind never 
understood or glorified objects close 
beside him so powerfully as it could 
those which his imagination beheld 
from a distance. And then he was 
only twenty-five when he wrote that 
marvellous hymn; his youth was 
in its hopeful spring ; he had not 
learned that though England la- 
vishes untold millions in its ill- 
directed though earnest desire for 
spiritual teaching, it can leave its 
noblest seers and poets to perish in 
their pride, to purchase so-called 
success by the degradation of all in 
them which is truest, or like him 
of whem I speak, to render toler- 
able an incomplete and broken life 
by the aid of such mandragora as 
the Fates may give them to drink. 
Having retired to my stony 
couch, where the dampness of the 
blankets was remedied by a water- 
pool, it seemed that I had 
only began to doze when I felt 
some one bending over me, and 
found it was long Marti with a cup 
of eoffee, and ready to move. It 
was half-past two in the morning 
when we started, and as the moon 
had then disappeared, we descend- 
ed from the cave, cressed some 
ugly rocks, and went up the glacier 
by dim lantern light. I have a 
very indistinct recollection of that 
part of the journey, and must have 
been asleep most ef the time. Oc- 
casionally we stopped at some diffi- 
cult place, and, waking up, I saw 
enormous crevasses at our feet, 
disclosed by the dull rays of the 
lantern. Next, I have a distinct 
recollection ef our being roped 
together at some very broken part 
of the glacier, where it ascended 
steeply ; and there seemed to be 
some snow-bridges; but I remember 
nothing more until the dawn began 
to appear, and we found ourselves 
walking over a white sheet of Firn, 
névé, or ghiacciaia, the compact 
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snow which covers the upper por- 
tion of a glacier, 
“The glassy ocean of the mountain ice.” 


We were in, or rather just above, 
what has been called the Place de 
ja Concorde of Nature, from the 
meeting in it of the four vast snow- 
covered and ice-filled valleys which 
join their contents to form the great 
Aletsch glacier. It is an immense 
circus of névé, miles in circumfer- 
ence, and rising up on every side 
into peaks of ice and snow. When 
the stars began to wane in the dark 
heaven, it could not be said that 
we beheld a golden dawn, or that 


“God made Himself an awful rose of dawn ;” 


for the light which first streamed 
across the sky and touched the icy 
peaks around, and faintly illumi- 
nated the vast amphitheatre of 
snow, had no roseate tinge, but was 
intensely white, cold, ghastly, se- 
pulchral, as if the ghost of day were 
stealing over the earth. In that 
light, amid these snowy solitudes, 
our small party, with their faces 
whitened by the cold, might have 
passed for doomed mariners on a 
frozen polar sea, or three murderers 
looking terrified into each other’s 
faces in the first pale light of morn- 
ing; but soon there flushed on the 
icy pinnacles a delicate pink hue, 
deepening into carnation as the chari- 
ot of the sun-god rose far away over 
the Noric Alps; then changing in- 
to a glowing celestial rosy blush, 
which stole down the snowy shoul- 
ders and bosoms of the Bernese 
Sisters, deepening as it spread, till 
everywhere around there shone 
a glory of light, and the whole 
mountain-group was burning criw- 
son in its welcome to the Lord of 
Day. 

My original intention had been to 
make for the Jungfrau Joch or the 
Eigher Joch; but Ritz proposed 
we should ascend to the more 
difficult Roththalsattel, if the Berg- 
schrund on the way were bridged 
over by snow, as he expected it 
would be. As the Saddle is not 


far from the summit of the Jung- 
frau, which might possibly be 
achieved if my strength lasted, 
and, at any rate, would serve my 
purpose, I assented to this pro- 
posal, and we pushed on rapidly to 
get over as much ground as pos- 
sible before the sun began to affect 
the névé. The sky was so clear, 
however, and the sun still so power- 
ful, though it was late in the sea- 
son, that we soon began to sink up 
to the knees in the snow, having 
to make fatiguing efforts, which 
have not inaptly been compared 
to those of a fly in a honey-pot. 
This portion of the ascent was by 
no means interesting, for though 
I knew we were walking over 
crevasses, they were too thickly 
bridged over to make an appear- 
ance. The summit of the Jungfrau 
appeared provokingly close at hand, 
though we never seemed getting 
any nearer to it; the snow-slopes 
were decidedly monotonous, and 
the fierce glare of the sun from their 
brilliant white surface demanded 
the precaution of a veil. Mounting 
the steep Kranzberg, which may be 
best described as a splintered falling 
glacier covered with thick snow, 
was especially trying in the way ot 
exertion; but it was interesting on 
mounting it to find ourselves about 
the level of the Jungfrau Joch, and 
to see, far to the north, the yellow 
summits of Mons Pilatus and the 
Righi, rising like islands out of a sea 
of blue haze. This, so to speak, was 
taking a peep from amid the sum- 
mits of the Bernese Oberland at the 
tourist crowd watching these sum- 
mits from the distant Righi Kulm; 
and we found that the Bergschrund 
a little farther on, a few hundred 
feet below the Roththalsattel, was 
so completely bridged over that 
scarcely a trace of it was then 
visible. It is not an ordinary cre- 
vasse which bears this _horrible- 
sounding name, but one of those 
tremendous prolonged crevasses 
which occur between the frozen or 
compacted snow which adheres or- 
dinarily (though of course it falls 
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occasionally) to the rocky mass of 
the mountain, and the névé which 
is attached to, and moves with, the 
glacier. Thus the lower snow is 
torn away from the upper, and 
chasms are formed of unknown 
depth, and sometimes thirty feet in 
width. This one on the Jungfrau 
was, on Studer’s ascent, descended 
with the aid of a rope for about 
a hundred and fifty feet by a 
guide called Bannholzer, who found 
that after that it continued to 
go down indefinitely, and that its 
surfaces of ice were steep as a 
tower. Not a desirable place, cer- 
tainly, to fall into for those who 
object to an “imprisonment of thick- 
ribbed ice,” or have no wish, as 
Jeremy Taylor has it, “to taste 
of death, and make an essay of 
the shades below.” As a general 
rule, a ladder of some twenty-five 
feet is considered indispensable for 
crossing this Bergschrund, but my 
two guides could not well have 
burdened themselves to that ex- 
tent, and Ritz was right in his cal- 
culation that this formidable ob- 
stacle would be found bridged over. 
The only fault I have to find with 
him, in this connection, is that, 
though we kept carefully as far 
apart as possible, he held the rope 
in his hand, while I was tied to it. 
On descending, however, when the 
danger was greater, we were all 
three roped together, and I sank 
through the snow, having the satis- 
faction of feeling my legs dangling 
in the opening of the abyss. Prin- 
cipal Forbes calculated the slope 
here to be at about an angle of 60°. 
From this point up to the Saddle 
there is a steep snow-slope to be 
ascended slantindicularly ; and here 
I suffered much from the rarefied 
air, the unusual exertion, and 
from not having been able to eat, 
“Essen sie ein Bischen,” Ritz was 
always urging; but the advice, 
though admirable, was of no use. 
The snow was very heavy, and had 
a tenacity about it which made 
wading up excessively fatiguing. 
My heart was beating painfally ; 
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an unquenchable thirst devoured 
me; my eyes swam, and I had 
every reason to believe that ac- 
counts of the mountain-sickness 
previously given by Alpine travel- 
lers need not have been at all exag- 
gerated. It struck me very forcibly 
at this place, as I had often sus- 
pected before, that the human will 
can command a power, which per- 
haps might be further developed, 
of neutralising, to some small ex- 
tent, the force of gravitation. Ad- 
mitting Profesor Tyndall’s asser- 
tion that mechanical laws rule 
man in the long-run, and that the 
office of will is te excite and apply 
power, not to create it, I am yet 
inclined to think there is in man 
a certain force, scarcely yet known 
and usually latent, different from 
muscular force, which will may 
evoke, and by which we can lessen 
the effects of gravitation both in our- 
selves and in others. There need 
be nothing unscientific or relating 
to the supernatural in such a sup- 
position. It certainly appeared to 


me on the Jungfrau, that by an 


effort of will so painful and ex- 
hausting as to be of scarcely any 
practical use, it was possible to de- 
crease ny weight upon the crest of 
snow; and I am still surer of hav- 
ing seen some experiments made in 
what, some years ago, used vulgarly 
to be called “blowing up,” which 
clearly pointed to the existence of 
some such power, Even if no 
such power acts directly in hu- 
man will, we can command it to 
a certain extent in the magnet, 
where we have the power at will, 
thongh not by direct exercise of 
will, of increasing and decreasing, 
at a certain point, gravitation, or at 
least one of the elements of gravi- 
tation; so that there is nothing 
improbable in the idea, which it 
might be well for inquirers to keep 
in mind, that the advance of science 
may enable us some day to com- 
mand the whole force of gravita- 
tion to the same extent that we can 
now command the forces of electri- 
city and magnetism, 
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A great effort brought me up 
to the Roththalsattel, where, the 
guides afterwards told me, I was 
quite black in the face, and where 
I had little inclination to proceed 
farther, though within the tempt- 
ing distance of twelve hundred 
feet from the submit of the Jung- 
frau. The labour, as well as the 
danger, of ascending that moun- 
tain, depends even more than is 
usual in such cases on the state of 
the snow, and that had been un- 
favourable to us. The guides of- 
fered to go on with me if I chose 
to persist; but they said in that 
case we should have to sleep out on 
the glacier, which, without addi- 
tional clothing, would have been for 
me sheer murder. Finally, they 
asked leave to push on rapidly them- 
celves and attempt the summit, as 
Marti had never been there before; 
but though that was granted, they 
came back in about an hour, with- 
out having got half-way to the top, 
and looking, when on the snow 
above, as if they were in danger of 
starting an avalanche. 

The absence of the guides, how- 
ever, was desirable, as it gave me 
a better opportunity to realise 
and enjoy the extraordinary scene 
around, “and feel the spirit stretch 
into the view.” Ball says that “the 
effect of suddenly arriving gn this 
extremely sharp crest of snow, be- 
yond which the eye plunges abrupt- 
ly down a precipice three thousand 
eet in height into the depths of 
the Roththal, is strikingly impres- 
sive—too much so, indeed, for the 
nerves of those not well used to 
such scenes.” But he should have 
called it a ridge of snow, and not 
a crest, for the snowy abyss of 
about two thousand feet on the 
other side is not less impressive 
than the precipice, nor would a slip 
down there be less surely fatal. 
Berlepsch remarks that this place 
“requires eyes accustomed to 
abysses.” It may, perhaps, change 
a little with the state of the 
weather, but when I was left to 
my meditations upon it, this snow- 
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saddle between the precipices was 
scarcely broader than the back of a 
good-sized elephant, and had not 
even solid support; for on running 
my eye along the ridge, I saw that, 
everywhere I could see beneath the 
rounded top of the mountain-wall, 
that top was an overhanging cor- 
nice of snow; or, as Berlepsch 
would call it, in his dreadfully em- 
phatic way, “‘a broad, hollow, de- 
ceitful curtain, without any me- 
chanical prop, overhanging deep 
precipices, sinking vertically for 
many thousand feet, supported by 
the coherence of snow-flakes, and 
projecting into the air so that a 
trifling additional weight may send 
it into the abyss below.” “A 
trifling additional weight,” for- 
sooth! This raised a question 
which demanded immediate exami- 
nation; and on thrusting my alpen- 
stock through the snow, I had, 
through the hole which it made, 
a glimpse of the glacier far, far be- 
neath, that removed every doubt 
from my mind as to the existence 
of any other mechanical props than 
those which a falling or sliding body 
of trifling weight might receive 
from splinters of ice, after an ex- 
ceedingly rapid descent of two 
thousand feet or so. Not being a 
competent judge of the stability of 
snow cornices, this vision induced 
me to shrink as far as possible to 
the other side; but there the crust- 
ed slippery snow rounded off in 
such a gradual treacherous delusive 
way over the dark precipices of the 
Roththal, that it was impossible to 
say, to the quarter of an inch, at 
what particular point one might be 
sitting with safety or be sliding to 
perdition. I loosened a piece of 
ice, and it was truly horrible to 
see how it did not fall or slide, but 
actually wriggled slowly over on 
the Roththal side, as if some in- 
visible power were fascinating it 
down. The cornice itself was 
better than that, so I drew back 
and gazed at the sky, which at that 
height of 12,415 feet was not only 
intensely dark, like polished steel, 
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but seemed at the same time to be 
absolutely gleaming with innumer- 
able sparkles of dazzling light. I 
never before so realized the mean- 
ing of that phrase “ the living air; ” 
for, instead of “a blue wilderness 
of interminable air,” in its very 
darkness there was a strange fierce- 
ness of living, and almost threaten- 
ing, light. 

A shadow passed over me, inex- 
plicable at first from such a sky; 
but the cause soon appeared in a 
couple of enormous lammergeiers, 
or eagle-vultures of the Alps, that 
kept circling round, or resting in a 
watchful manner on the neighbonr- 
ing cliffs of snow. It was interest- 
ing to sce the white bodies and 
dark powerful wings of these savage 
birds, for they are now rare even 
in the Bernese Oberland; but there 
was an out-on-business air about 
them which forcibly suggested that 
perhaps a snow cornice was not the 
most favourable point for calm 
observation of their manners and 
habits. Their dimensions were 
very formidable; they flew away 
some distance, consulted together, 
and then came back again to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
Roththal saddle, as if there were 
something there which specially 
interested them; and they seemed 
male and female, probably with a 
needy family, and accustomed to act 
in concert. At one time they were 
so near that I fancied I saw the 
hungry gleam of their cruel eyes, 
and, perhaps luckily, remembered 
Tschudi’s stories of their swooping 
against men on the verge of preci- 
pices. It was necessary to disabuse 
this respectable coupie of the delu- 
sion that they were going to carry 
me off in large pieces wherewith to 
gorge their infants. The guides 
were bad enough, but the society of 
lammergeiers became extremely ob- 
jectionable, and so I shouted and 
waved my alpenstock till they and 
their shadows disappeared. 

Professor Tyndall has called this 
place “ Lauwinen Thor,” or Gate of 
Avalanches; and, asthere are several 


Roththals in Switzerland, his‘name 
is preferable to that which it usu- 
ally receives, besides being more 
suitable and poetical. How he, and 
afterwards Mr. Leslie Stephen, ever 
got up to it from the Lauterbrunnen 
side is almost inexplicable, and I 
should think that when attempting 
it they were quite as likely to have 
been killed as not. Tyndall mys 
that he ascended by “a thread of 
snow” up “channels cut by the 
snow-torrents,” while above there 
was “a massive cornice, from which 
the avalanches are periodically let 
loose.” ‘Looked at from the top,” 
he continues, “‘the pass will seem 
very formidable to the best of 
climbers; to an ordinary eye it ap- 
pears simply terrific.” That was 
the eye with which I looked at it; 
but it is astonishing what can be 
done in the Alps by means of com- 
bination, practice in climbing, and 
careful watching of the state of the 
snow and weather. The Gate of 
Avalanches certainly deserves its 
name in sucha hot day as that in 
which I rested upon it; for though 
you may not chance to see one of 
them, the sound of their roar comes 
up frequently from beneath—sounds 
being much louder when heard from 
above than when heard from below. 
Any one who has stood on the sum- 
mit of a mountain rising abruptly 
above a city—as Victoria Peak in 
Hong-Kong—or who. has even lis- 
tened from the dome of St. Paul’s 
to the roar of London, can imagine 
the curious effect of avalanches 
suddenly roaring down beneath the 
Roththal saddle, themselves 
“ Invisible : the ear alone 
Pursues the uproar till it dies ; 


Echo to echo, groan for groan, 
From deep to deep replies.” 


Nor were these the only strange 
sounds heard, for a number of rag- 
ing winds were prowling about. 
On the saddle there was perfect 
calm—not a breath of air was 
stirring; and the only immediate 
sound to be heard was the creeping 
of the frozen snow under the burn- 
ing sunlight.- The place appeared 
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défendu ; but outside, and espe- 
cially beneath the Gate of Ava- 
lanches, violent blasts of wind were 
raging, dislodging masses of snow, 
beating their wings against preci- 
pices, and shrieking up gullies. It 
was like resting in perfect security 
on a snowy couch, while all the 
baffled demons of the mountain were 
vainly howling round outside invisi- 
ble but adamantine walls. 

The view from the saddle is more 
confined than it is from some 
_points of similar elevation, but it 
presents sections of the horizon all 
round, and perhaps is more sug- 
gestive than one with a freer cir- 
cumference might be. The only 
clouds visible were hanging round 
the distant summit of Mont Blanc; 
the neighboring peaks of the Ober- 
land appeared on the same, or a 
little higher level than where I 
lay. Behind, vast amphitheatres 
of névé glistened in the sunlight; 
on the left, a snowy-corniced wall, 
with gentle ups and downs, ran 
smoothly towards the Blimlis Alp 
over the easy summits of the Glet- 
scherhorn and the Mittaghorn; and 
on the right rose suddenly a daz- 
zling icy cone, the Jungfrau’s re- 
splendent highest peak. Immed- 
iately in front was an abyss, into 
which it was impossible to look 
from the slope of the snow; but 
close on both sides, and stretching 
far away to the left, there fell black 
precipices, to the foot of which the 
eye could scarcely penetrate; al- 
most perpendicular walls of snow, 
requiring but the touch of an 
alpenstock to send them thunder- 
ing down into the desolate ravines ; 
and torn, hanging, jagged glaciers 
streaming wildly over to give them- 
selves, in shattered, heaped up 
debris, as the perennial source of 
great rivers— 


“The breath and blood of distant lands.” 


Lower down, beyond the Lauter- 
brunnen valley, the scene was 
dimmer. Huge glaciers, like the 
Tschingel, more slug-like than ser- 
pentine, filled up the larger valleys. 


A confusion of mountain summits, 
streaked with snow, lay round and 
beyond the Schilthorn, sinking 
into the great plain of Switzerland, 
which was bounded as with a grey 
bank of clouds by the distant Jura, 
or stretched afar into 
“Interminable gloomy realms 

Of swimming shadows ,and enormous 

shapes.” 

There was a most marked con- 
trast between the resplendent glory 
of all the high Alps around and the 
dull vapoury grey of the lower re- 
gions. It required no effort of the 
imagination to conceive the grand 
mountains in their pure white 
robes, breathing that keen heavenly 
air, glorying in the sunlight, 


“ And visited all night by troops of stars.” 


gazing with the grandeur of sim- 
plicity into the realms of light be- 
yond and above, scarcely conscious 
of the quagmire of lower earth, 
with its slug-like glaciers and teem- 
ing pedicule. 

It was curious to sit there and 
feel that a turn of the elbow might 
end one’s earthly history, and start 
the spirit not only through the Gate 
of Avalanches, but also through the 
portals of the dark kingdom. Were 
it allowed us to choose the place 
for our departure, the snowy crest 
of a lofty mountain might suit the 
most fastidious of men. There is 
no impiety in the wish to die 
decently and calmly, undisturbed 
by violent pain, with kindly feel- 
ings for the world we are about to 
leave, and grand suggestions of the 
great eternity on which we are 
about to enter. Herder,’ when 
dying, asked his son for a great 
thought, that when the darkness of 
death had gathered round him he 
might feel that a greater life and 
light were there. What nobler 
resting-place could we have than 
the snowy slope of one of these 
Alpine summits! what grander 
suggestions than their mighty 
forms, the calm heavens above, and 
the innumerable hosts of stars! 
Even for a human spirit: duly pre- 
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pared, it would be a blessed fore- 
taste of the greater life beyond, to 
sink gently to rest on a couch of 
pure white snow, with all the sen- 
tient forces of our mortal frame 
not torn asunder from the immortal 
spirit by the cruel edge of pain, but 
sweetly lulled to their eternal sleep 
by the pure mountain air. Ere the 
chill but pitying hand of death for 
ever stilled the beating of his sore 
troubled heart, the warm rays of 
the setting sun would illumine for 
him the misty plains of earth be- 
low. Not in anger, not in sorrow 
would he gaze, for the last time, 
on the scenes of his earthly life, 
but with tender remembrance of 
all the geod he had met there, and 
with vast pity for the mighty fail- 
ure of the human race. The dar- 
kening earth beneath would disap- 
pear, not in its own darkness, but 
in the rosy ligikt of a greater world 
streaming over the rim of black- 
ness, with departing promise of a 
more glorious day; and when that 
departed, his spirit would float into 
the music and the light of stars. 


Looking down upon the glacier 
region of the Oberland, its ice and 
névé presented a very different ap- 
pearance from that which they have 


at other points of view. Their con- 
nection was visible, and their living 
unity suggested itself to the mind; 
for the glaciers were seen, like tor- 
rents and cataracts, to stream out on 
every side from the vast elevated 
lakes of snow. A lake and a river 
system, however, though there was 
something of that about them, was 
not the idea which they most for- 
cibly presented. .They resembled 
not a little an enormous star-fish 
lying upon the mountains, lapping 
over and cautiously feeling down- 
wards with its rays. Still more 
vividly they struck me as a gigantic 
distended white paw, with con- 
tracted claws dirtied towards their 
tips, which came out of the dark cur- 
tain of the sky and grasped firmly 
the Alps. Nor is this image merely 
fanciful, for out of the upper air 
there does come forth a power, in- 
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imical to all the forms of life neces- 
sary to man’s existence, which holds 
the upper regions of the earth in 
its vigorous grasp, and which can 
defy the direct heat of the sun, 
though it shrinks before that heat 
reflected from the earth., And as 
that power recedes in summer and 
advances in winter, so in eras to be 
represented in hundreds or thou- 
sands of centuries it has had its 
greater periods of retrogression and 
advance—periods when it withdrew 
altogether into the expanses of the 
upper air, leaving Europe to enjoy 
the warmth of tropical seas and the 
clothing of tropical vegetation; or 
when it advanced in power, grasp- 
ing all the mountains, filling up all 
the neighboring lakes, descending 
into northern seas, and pushing its 
glaciers far into the now sunny 
plains of Italy and France. 

There are few theories which 
geology has so firmly established 
as the existence of a glacial period, 
when Europe was in great part 
covered with ice; and Sir Charles 
Lyell, at the meeting of the British 
Association last year, adopted the 
idea that that state of things was 
caused by the great African Sahara 
being at that time covered with sea, 
so that there was no Féhn or warm 
southerly wind to strike upon the 
Alps asnow. M. Dove, however, a 
Swiss meteorologist, has vehement- 
ly combated this theory, and has 
published observations made in 
Africa and elsewhere, from which 
he argues that the wiuds from the 
Sahara do not strike Switzerland at 
ail, but blow over in the direction 
of the Caspian. We understand the 
cause of the variation of the seasons, 
but that of the immensely grander 
winters and summers which the earth 
has experienced still lies in the 
regions of unverified hypothesis. 
It may, however, and all the more 
on that account, not be presump- 
tuous to observe that that cause is 
more likely to be found in motions 
similar to those which make the 
yearly seasons than in mere changes 
upon the earth’s surface. The sub- 
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mergence of a vast desert by sea, 
the elevation of a mountain mass, 
and a change in the direction of the 
trade-winds, or of the Gulf Stream, 
would certainly have a great effect 
upon particular portions of the 
earth. But these changes would 
have themselves to be accounted 
for; and in the great geological eras 
of the past this terrestrial ball ap- 
pears to have been in many periods 
so widely affected over its surface, 
as to suggest the idea that the 
change of Europe from a tropical 
to a glacial state must have been 
chiefly owing to changes in the 
earth’s orbit in space, rather than 
to minor changes in its own crust. 
These latter changes, however, must, 
at certain times, have been terrific, 
both in their suddenness and mag- 
nitude. Geologists of the present 


day rightly assign an important 
place to gradual processes—such as 
the disintegration of rocks and the 
slow upraisal of large sections of 
country—as causes which have af- 
fected, and are affecting, the state of 


the earth’s surface; but, undoubt- 
edly, sudden great convulsions, as 
well as slow processes, have been at 
work. How gigantic must have 
been these processes! how tre- 
mendous the upheavals which 
threw up the Alps! We can scarce- 
ly form any idea of them from the 
recorded experience of the human 
race, even upon the Pacific coast of 
Asia; yet it is not difficult to con- 
ceive, in a manner, the terrific dark- 
ness and crash and uproar when 
these gigantic masses of rock were 
thrown wildly about, and the waves 
of air which they caused were sweep- 
ing furiously over Europe. How 
strange will be the feelings of the 
survivor, if survivor there be, of the 
next great catastrophe which occurs 
upon the earth, or overtakes it in its 
course! A Swedish astronomer is 
said to have remarked, when the 
eclipse he had calculated was a few 
seconds later than his calculation, 
and his secretary asked him what 
the world would say next morning if 
no eclipse appeared—“ If it doesn’t 
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appear in a few seconds, there won’t 
be a shred of this world left to- 
morrow.” In such a case, however, 
it might well be that some shred of 
the earth might carry with it, un- 
injured, or almost so, some indivi- 
dual of the human race, and land 
him in some other star, where the 
conditions of life would not be 
absolutely fatal to his existence. 
Even a minor movement of the 
earth itself might destroy the 
human race, or leave only a few 
specimens of it. Some Frenchman 
has calculated that, within ten 
thousand years, the accumulation 
of ice at the South Pole will re- 
verse the ends of the earth’s axis, 
causing our star to turn across its 
axis, thus sweeping fields of ice 
and the great oceans over its sur- 
face. Yet it may easily be believed, 
from what we already know of the 
forces at work around us, that even 
such a convulsion would leave the 
earth still ready to teem with in- 
numerable forms of life, and only 
be part of 

‘‘Some vast and general purpose, 

To which particular things must melt like 

snows ;”’ 

for, after all, there is nothing more 
extraordinary in the crushing of a 
world than of a snow-flake, nor is 
the Power more mysterious which 
moulds these crystals of granular 
snow on which we rest above the 
Gate of Avalanches, than that which 
shapes in ether the crystal-like 
light of stars. The snow-flakes 
which descend on these lofty moun- 
tain-summits are themselves six- 
rayed flowers of most exquisite 
form, of a purity which shames the 
whiteness of the lily, and of a soft- 
ness more delicate than the down 
of the most tender plant. Where 
this snow-couch on which we rest 
has a reddened hue, it is alive with 
millions of a little animaleule—the 
Discerea nivalis—which has orange- 
coloured lips, and goes about walk- 
ing with a little shell upon its tiny 
back, and increases after its kind. 
Even here, in these awful moun- 
tain solitudes, where the unaided 
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human eye can discern no forms of 
life, life is teeming round, All 
nature, as it were, is travailing 
and groaning in its incessant con- 
ception, changing the fleeing mists 
into the snow-flowers; the snow- 
flower into the crystal; the crystal 
into the animalcule, and sweeping all 
these down to form the serpentine 
glacier and the life-giving, summer 
stream. As Goethe says in ‘ Faust,’ 
“Die Sonne duldet kein Weiss,”— 
the sun suffers no white; and the 
snow-flowers must end in slush and 
mud, but without the mud where 
were the summer flowers and the 
autumn grain? We, too, are lightly 
shaken out of heaven’s lap, and 
fall on earth, chasing each other in 
swift succession. Do we not see 
the whole earth strewn with such 
flakes, drifted into heaps in great 
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cities, blown over desert sands, or 
floating for a moment only on the 
dark ocean? And ever, as centuries 
roll on, the sky darkens, and ever 
thicker and quicker they pour down 
to soften the rugged earth and fill 
it fuller of richness and power. 
The sun, too, shines over us all, 
over pure and impure, the evil and 
the just, till each life melts away 
under his hot beams and is trodden 
down into the great mass. But 
the sky is full of others. Through 
unknown ages the snow-storm has 
been filling up the valleys and 
whitening the mountain-peaks, 
Through the immeasurable abysses 
it snows stars; it may snow gods, 
or rulers of worlds; and ever, 
through the illimitable Kosmos, 
works the Divine Power, as I thus 
imitate from a German poet,— 


Far through the depths of Being it is breathing, 
Far o’er the starry sea! 

In farthest zones its silent power is wreathing 
The glories yet to be. 


Far in the still unmeasured deep is sweeping 
The procreative dream ; 

In light-sown space, beneath where stars are leaping, 
Its budding glories beam. 


It urges on the mighty fiery comets 
With ceaseless, awful force; 

And through the labyrinth of suns and planets 
Pursues its silent course. 


O’er yet unforméd earths its power is streaming, 
And works, creative, young, 

Till these are germing, fair and gladly beaming, 
In measured motion swung. 


Circling it leads the wandering blossom on 
Through gently movéd airs ; 
And stamps, in secret caves, upon the stone, 


The steadfast shape it bears. 


e 


Now each in godlike, mutual ardour keen, 
To over-rival strives— 

The water, the unfruitful too must green ; 
And every atom lives. 


So with exotic life it is supplanting 
The dull and humid night ; 

And over-coloured Paradise is granting 
Its splendours to our sight. 
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Till perfect light is seen, most richly glancing, 
In many a late-born star ; 

No rival-striving, only joy entrancing, 
And perfect love afar. 


I was not at all sorry when the 
guides rejoined me; and after a 
further rest, we roped ourselves for 
the descent, It was then about one 
o’clock, and the snow had been 
much softened by the heat. Above 
the long slope we had to cross down 
to the Kranzberg were immense over- 
hanging masses of snow looking in 
a very dangerous condition, as if 
ready to sweep us away into the 
abyss below, I asked Ritz if these 
never fell, and he answered, “‘ Jeden 
Tag ”—every day. ‘This then,” I 
said, “should be about the time of 
day for them to do so;” and Ritz 
assented, adding, however, that we 
might perhaps be able to escape out 
of their way as they were falling. 
* Vielleicht "—perhaps—he added 
thoughtfully; “* vielleicht.” As 
he had a pair of blne spectacles on, 
I could not see into his eyes to dis- 
cern what he was thinking of; but 
very probably it was of the fate 
of his predecessor Bennen, and of 
some possible hour when he him- 
self will be buried in an avalanche, 
or lie shattered at the foot of some 
precipice. Mountaineers have but 
hard lines of it from the general pub- 
lic; for when they make an ascent 
without an accident they are accused 
of having grossly exaggerated the 
dangers and difficulties incurred ; but 
when an accident occurs they are in- 
veighed against for the wickedness 
of foolishly endangering their lives. 
I did not get on very well with 
Ritz, who may be a very good 
guide, but is a decidedly uninter- 
esting man, and well skilled in 
taking care of himself; but still I 
could sympathize with his serious 
“ perhaps,” for a very large propor- 
tion of the famous guides among 
the Alps come to a violent end. 
Where are Michael Croz, Bennen, 
Johann Lauener, the brothers Tair- 
raz, Dr. Hamel’s attendants, and 
other guides of high repute? The 


Alps do not allow people to go 
about over them with entire impu- 
nity. In the year 1860 there were 
six fatal accidents among them. 
This year I have heard of ten 
persons being killed: four on the 
Matterhorn; Mr. Knyvett Wilson on 
the Riffelhorn ; Mr. Bailey’s porter on 
Monte Rosa; a German student on 
the Gross Venediger, who fell into 
a crevasse and was frozen to death 
before a long enough rope could 
be procured to extricate him; a 
newly-married lady, who was killed 
by lightning on the Schilthorn ; and 
M. Hupner, of Dresden, together 
with the guide, Imfanger, who 
were killed by slipping on a snow- 
slope of the Titlis. The Cha- 
mouni guides are specially afraid 
of making ascents on saints’ days; 
for on one of these occurred the 
fatal accident on the Ool du Géant, 
and on another one of the guides, 
Tairraz, was swept away by an 
avalanche. They also do not like 
to miss early mass on Sunday; 
and from this same cause the Zer- 
matt guides refused to accompany 
Mr. Whymper on his first search 
for the victims of the Matterhorn. 
The Bernese guides draw some very 
fine distinctions as to Sunday work. 
When I was at the Aggischhorn 
a discussion was held on this sub- 
ject among them, and the conclu- 
sion come to was, that it was law- 
ful to go over a pass on the Sabbath, 
but not to goupa peak. This dis- 
tinction was advocated by the cele- 
brated Christian Almer of Grindel- 
wald, who argued that it was not 
their business to inquire too curi- 
ously into the motives of those who 
engaged them; that it was quite 
evident no one could have any 
sufficient reason for ascending a 
peak on a Sunday; but it might 
be safely assumed that the tra- 
veller who engaged them to go 
over & pass on that day was en- 
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gaged on some work of necessity or 
mercy. 

It was six at night, and dark, 
when we got back to the Faulberg 
Cave. Oh, the horror of that last 
ascent of 150 feet from the glacier! 
I was so knocked up and shivering 
with weakness, that I could not 
speak, and had to motion the guides 
to make me some tea. I had eaten 
nothing all day except a few prunes, 
and felt that I must either eat or 
die; but my stomach revolted at 
the bare idea of the stringy leg 
of mutton with which M. Wellig 
had burdened us, of the tough 
bread, and of hard eggs, without 
salt or pepper, these condiments 
having been left on the Jungfrau. 
A great effort of gastronomic genius 
was necessary, and there luckily 
come to my aid sundry recollec- 
tions of experience in another hemi- 
sphere. Jt was necessary to make 
soup, and for that soup I deter- 
mined to use all the ingredients 
at my command. I made Marti 


break the bone of the leg of mut- 
ton and produce some 


marrow ; 
then the misanthropic iron pot was 
emptied of téa; and here, O weak- 
minded cooks! were the ingredients 
I put into it— water, red wine, 
mutton, marrow, hard eggs, cheese, 
bread, butter, honey and prunes, 
A sort of divine furor—a gas- 
tronomic inspiration—came over 
me, so that the quantity of each 
ingredient was most cunningly cal- 
culated. Never had I before tasted, 
never do I again hope to taste, 
such a glorious potage as this “ Sal- 
migondis 4 la Faulberg.” It was 
not hunger that supplied the sauce, 
for I was so sick and weary that 
nothing but the most exquisite food 
could have roused my appetite. 
The red wine had diffused a warm 
fragrance through the whole mess; 
the cheese of Gruyéres more than 
supplied the want of condiment, 
and some of it had been burned at 
the bottom of the pot so as to give 
a fine pungent flavour; the mar- 
row served as the very finest stock, 
the mutton and egg had been 
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cut to tenderness, and the mellow- 
ing honey gave unity to the whole. 
It was not only my eating which 
was the proof of this potage. Ritz 
had been looking with ill-dis- 
guised contempt at the whole pro- 
ceeding ; and, when I had finished, 
took up the pot with a sceptical leer, 
and tasted the remnant by aid of 
a cup, for we had no spoon. The 
very first taste, however, wrought 
an entire change in his opinions. 
Without saying a single word, he 
looked at Marti and handed the 
pot over to him. Marti tasted and 
looked eloquently at Ritz. Ritz 
looked at Marti; and straightway, 
without exchanging a single word, 
the two worthies fell to work to 
make a similar concoction. I am 
happy to say their combined efforts 
turned out a failure. That soup 
could no more have been repeated 
than “ Paradise Lost” could have 
been rewritten. Under its soothing 
influence I was able to sleep the 
sleep of innocence and peace in my 
rocky hollow, and did not wake 
until morning was far advanced ; 
and Ritz, whose services were no 
longer required, had departed. 

Many years before, I had seen in 
May the setting-in of spring among 
the Alps—the loosening of winter’s 
icy bands, the falling of enormous 
avalanches then to be seen every- 
where, the great floods sweeping 
even rocks before them, the burst- 
ing forth of the brilliant vegeta- 
tion, and the rejoicing of the cattle 
on a thousand hills as they were 
released from their long imprison- 
ment. It was not so exciting, but 
still interesting, to watch winter in 
September slowly descending the 
mountains in waves of frost and 
snow; but while this process was 
completed among the higher Alps, 
there was lovely weather, like the 
Indian summer of America, upon 
the Lake of Geneva in October, 
and many of the vines were still 
bending with their clusters of 
grapes. That is the season to en- 
joy the loveliest lake of which Swit- 
zerland can boast—a lake associated 
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with so many dear memories, and 
hallowed by so much immortal song. 
Well might Voltaire say— 


“Mon lac est le premier! C'est sur ces burds 
heureux 
Qu’habite des humains la Déesse éternelle, 
L’ime des grands travaux, l’objet des nobles 


voeux, 
Que - mortel embrasse, ou désire, ou rap- 
pelle. 


The most beautiful portions of the 
northern shore of this lake are now 
spoiled, in great measure, by innu- 
merable grand hotels, small pen- 
sions, imitation chateaux, a rail- 
way, and crowds on crowds of 
people, both tourists and residents, 
who understand it little The 
mere pressure of uninteresting phi- 
listers depresses the spirits, and 
prevents the free intercourse of 
those who would naturally draw 
together and interchange the feel- 
ings which its beauty is fitted to 
arouse. Utilitarian demands have 
cut away trees, leveled rocks, and 
destroyed all those finer features 
of a lake shore which are necessary 
to full enjoyment. One feels a 
painful sense of bizarreness and 
discrepancy on the Lake of Geneva; 
but to a less extent it was always 
so. Rousseau told us that its 
shores were designed for a Julia, a 
Clara, and a St. Preux, but that we 
need not seek for such characters 
there, because its inhabitants were 
of a totally different disposition. 
There is enough left in the general 
features of Lake Leman, and in the 
surrounding scenery, to suggest, in 
quiet moments, its singular charm, 
and to make us associate it with 
the aged Voltaire at Ferney, lean- 
ing on his staff, and still hot with 
his long, bitter, life-battle, vehe- 


mently declaring with his dying 


breath— 


“Je veux le dire encore dans le royaume som- 


bre, 
S'ils ont des préjugés j'en guérir les ombres ; "’ 


with the youthful tender-hearted 
Rousseau on the shore at Vevay, 
sighing and weeping like a child, 
stopping to weep more at his ease, 
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and sitting down on a stone that 
he might amuse himself by seeing 
his tears drop into the water of the 
lake, yet cherishing in his heart 
the indignant fire which kindled 
the revolutions of America and 
France; with Madame de Staél hold- 
ing her little court at Coppet in 
defiance of Napoleon; with Gib- 
bon walking by moonlight under 
the acacias, and looking down 
from Lausanne on the silvery 
sheen of the water after he had 
penned the last paragraph of his 
great History ; with Byron voyaging 
round it in storm and in calm, 
murmuring the exquisite verse that 
has expressed its every feature; and 
with Shelley, of the sweet ethereal 
soul, dreaming, as he was rocked in 
his solitary skiff on its deep blue 
waves, of the destined hour, so 
swiftly on the wing, when his spi- 
rit’s bark would be driven 


“Far from the shore, far from the trembling 
throng, 
Whose sails are never to the tempest given ;” 


and through the massy earth and 
spheréd skies he would be borne 
darkly, fearfully, afar into “the 
abodes where the Eternal are.” 

I had intended to spend Christ- 
mas at Chamouni, in order to see 
the high Alps in the depth of win- 
ter; but Ja bise became unendur- 
able at Geneva, and it must be left 
to Prince Jerome Napoleon to de- 
scribe his winter visit to the foot of 
Mont Blanc. One more reminis- 
cence of Switzerland, and I have 
done. 

I was fortunate in an opportunity 
of being able to realize the sudden 
difference between Lake Leman in 
storm and calm. One quiet day I 
went out from Ouchy alone, in a 
very small boat, more punt than 
skiff; and, rowing into the middle 
of the water, lay there till it was 
time to return for dinner. At that 
part the lake is a liftle more than 
six miles broad; and when I began 
to row leisurely back to Ouchy, I 
felt a cold wind strike my back, 
and looking down on the surface of 
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the water, which a minute before 
had been smooth as oil, with a 
dreamy haze hanging over it, it 
appeared of an intense freshened 
rimpled blue. This was Ja bise, the 
north-east wind, which in autumn 
and winter sweeps down on the 
Lake of Geneva with terrific fury. 
It is often. impossible to walk 
against it; and, later in the season, 
I saw it sink a boat lying at anchor 
before the Quai de Mont Blanc at 
Geneva, in a sheltered nook, pro- 
tected by two piers, where the 
Rhone issues from the lake. At 
first I tried to pull through this 
wind, and gain the shelter of the 
Lausanne shore; but that effort was 
utterly futile, so there was nothing 
for it but to make over for the 
Savoy side, where I had not been 
before. A small white streak, that 
Idoked like a village, induced me 
to pull in that direction; but I was 
soon convinced that it would be 
better to husband my strength, and 
allow the wind to blow me where 
it listed. Those who have not ex- 
perienced a storm on the Lake of 
Geneva may have difficulty in un- 
derstanding how quickly, and to 
what extent, the waves rise; but it 
is well known that the effect is so 
great as often to cause a seiche, or 
upraisal of the water, at one part of 
the lake to half-a-dozen feet above 
its ordinary level. Before I got 
half-way from the middle of the 
lake to the Savoy side, the waves 
were running so high that it was 
difficult to keep the boat from sink- 
ing. Ina sort of laughing glee they 
tumbled on, one after the other, 
increasing as they rolled. Their 
snowy tops combed over many times 
inte the small skiff, and I had to 
watch them carefully, in order, by 
an effort with the sculls, to pull 
it out from under them, when 
they came on more turbulent than 
usual. In point of fact, I gave up 
the boat, slipped off my boots— 
than which nothing drowns a man 
faster—and calculated what it 
would cost, being disturbed only 
by a dreary vision of mercenary 
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Swiss, who would make it out to be 
worth ten times its value. The'ad- 
vantage of being lost on a lake is 
the immense chance of your coming 
on shore somewhere or other. If 
you are driven out to sea, there is 
a wide stretch before you on which 
it would be rash to say what might 
happen; but on a lake I felt pretty 
sure that, with the aid of a scull, [ 
should swim and float about until 
driven ashore somewhere, or some 
one picked me up. There was only 
a fine sense of loneliness about the 
position. The sky was darkening, 
and the superb blue underneath 
the snowy crests of the waves was 
darkening, for eve was approach- 
ing. In the direction of Geneva, a 
blood-red sunset, breaking sullenly 
through lines of heavy clouds, cast 
a troubled protesting light on the 
laughing blue-white waves, as an 
angry but not unfeeling man might 
glance askant at a laughing group. 
Above Lausanne there was a thin 
curtain of white cloud, with a circle 
in it of pale blue northern sky, 
through which Ja bise seemed to be 
pouring down, as through a funnel, 
upon the lake. The situation was 
very striking, and a kind of solem- 
nity was imparted to it by a strange 
wailing cry which rose from the 
water close behind me. I looked 
quickly round, thinking it came 
from some drowning person, but. 


‘nothing was to be seen upon the 


lake except the tumbling waves. 
All the vessels which had been 
floating on it before la bise came, 
each with its white sails stretching: 
out on either side like the wings of 
a butterfly, had disappeared, hav- 
ing run for shelter; and not a 
single lake-bird was visible on the 
water or in the sky. I was perfect- 
ly cool, expecting nothing of the 
kind when this sound rose, and 
could not have been deceived in 
regard to it. The idea occurred to 
me, even at the time, that it might 
have been caused by air escaping 
from some wave which had suddenly 
curled over and imprisoned it; but 
this explanation was not very satis~ 
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factory, for the cry was long-drawn, 
most melancholy, and musical. 
Unlike anything I had ever heard 
before, it reminded me of the words 
of the old ballad of “The Demon 
Lover” :— 


“And waesome wailed the snow-white 
sprites 
Upon the gurlie sea.” 


Fortunately the wind blew me 
across to Evian, a small watering- 
place of Savoy, where there is a 
large stone breakwater for the pro- 
tection of steamers landing passen- 
gers. An unknown lee shore is not 
pleasant to approach in a storm, in 
whatever craft you may happen to 
be; and on nearing the other side, 
where the waves were beating dan- 
gerously, I felt exceedingly thankful 
that I had not, on leaving Ouchy, 
turned back to ask a young lady to 
accompany me whom I had seen 
walking in the garden of the Beau- 
rivage. When I reached the break- 
water the waves were breaking upon 
the huge rough stones in such a 


way that they would have smashed 
the boat to splinters upon these in 


half a minute. As it was, I just 
managed to get safely round the 
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corner of the breakwater into the 
stiller water behind, and to disap- 
point the expectation of two priests 
who were watching the adventure 
as if with some hope of having soon 
to administer the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction. On trying to rise 
in the boat I sank down again, 
finding that my limbs were para- 
lysed for the moment by the long 
sitting posture and the cold wind; 
and a French gendarme immedi- 
ately began scrutinising me in a 
severe and suspicious manner. 
There happened to be a second pair 
of sculls in the boat, and his eye, 
catching these, glanced on me in- 
terrogatively, as much as to say, 
“What have you done with the 
murdered man?” To the mind of 
this little Javert there was evidently 
something essentially wrong in an 
unknown individual thus suddenly 
emerging out of a storm and landing 
on the coast of France. At all 
events it showed a want of proper 
respect for the territory of a great 
nation, and he never lost sight of 
me until I recrossed the lake in a 
steamboat, leaving the skiff to fol- 
low when Madame la Bise would 
allow. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART XX, 


THE MAN AT THE WHEEL. 


“You are requested not to speak 
to the man at the wheel.” An ad- 
mirable injunction this, and not the 
less likely to be obeyed that it ad- 
dresses itself to the personal safety 
of those to whom it is directed. 
The man at the wheel has an im- 
Nee a function to discharge, and 

ighly necessary is it that he be 
left to the full and undisturbed use 
of all his faculties. He is not to 
be spoken to lest his attention be 
called off from his duties; he is not 
to be questioned lest he be led into 
conversation ; but, above all things, 
he must not accept volunteer coun- 
sel and advice, nor any other guid- 
ance than such as the compass and 
his skill afford him. Now there is 
not one of us on his way to Broad- 
stairs or Margate who would so 
much as dream of an infraction of 
this precept. We accept it as a 
command, and it would as soon 
occur to us to interrupt the Vicar 
in the First Lesson as to obtrude 
even a passing remark on “the man 
at the wheel.” 

Is it not somewhat strange, then, 
while we are so scrupulously delicate 
in our reserve on board of a river 
steamer, we are so free to obtrude 
our advice to the man who has the 
wheel of State, and holds the tiller 
that guides the whole Government 
of England? 

Since Lord Russell has acceded 
to power there is scarcely a newspa- 
per in the kingdom which has not 
addressed him in counsel, in warn- 
ing, in menace, or in encourage- 
ment. Such admirable politicians 
are we, that we know all the advan- 
tages of the course we advise, and 
all the perils that beset neglecting 
it. We have told him that his 
Ministry must stand or fall by his 


honest fulfilment of the pledges of 
his whole political life—that Re- 
form was the measure by which he 
earned his fame as a Politician, and 
by Reform will be tested his honour 
and character as a Minister. We 
have told him that the country de- 
mands this measure, and wili have 
it—if not from him, from his suc- 
cessor; for we have pretty plainly 
hinted that there is another quite 
ready to take the wheel whenever 
he leaves it, and who already fan- 
cies it ought to have been his watch 
on deck long before this. 

Others, almost as loudly, have 
said, “Don’t touch Reform. No- 
body wants—nobody asks it. All 
the support of the Radicals will 
not outweigh the opposition the 
measure will create, since all the 
Palmerstonian Whigs, semi-Tories 
as they are, will leave you when- 
ever your attempt a policy it was the 
boast of their ancient chief to have 
quietly shelved and placed in abey- 
ance. Their convictions, not the 
less than their respect for the me- 
mory of their late leader, will make 
them cross the House on the day 
you accept Bright as an ally.” 

Each declares his firm belief that 
if his counsel be not listened to, the 
Administration falls. It is not 
necessary to say by what admirable 
arguments these opinions are sus- 
tained, or how impossible it would 
be for a placeman not to yield to 
both. 

This is talking to “the man at the 
wheel” with a vengeance! nor is it 
mere talking, but shouting, scream- 
ing, objurgating, and denouncing. 
“Mind what you're at, sir. That’s 
not the channel before you—yon- 
der’s the buoy. There@ the eep 
water. Take care, there—take care! 
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You almost touched that time. Are 
you blind! don’t you see that 
shoal? there are breakers over it 
this minute. Are youdeaf? There’s 
a thickset man, in a broad-brimmed 
hat, shouting like mad to you to 
bear up.” 

I confess that when I heard all 
this row and rumpus, I began to 
wonder what manner of man could 
hold the tiller, and keep his facul- 
ties cool in the midst of it. I 
bethought me, it is true, that he 
was no common person, and it 
gave me great comfort at the mo- 
ment to remember that it was no 
ordinary seaman was steering us, 
but one of whom a great judge of 
human nature once said, he was 
“quite ready to take command of 
the Channel Fleet.” This was very 
reassuring to me, I own, and I drew 
near him to watch his movements, 
and see what he would do in the 
difficult choice of the two channels 
before him. One of them had 
been buoyed by his predecessor— 
every sounding taken, and every 
shoal marked. There might be 
some murmuring if he were seen 
trending up the old course. But 
of the other the people spoke con- 
fidently enough—said it was safe, 
and so forth. The real truth was, 
nobody knew anything about it. 
Some Manchester men said the 
Yankees had done it, but we are 
never quite certain what Yankees 
have done, nor are we quite sure 
how they feel after it. 

What will our pilot do now? 
was then the question that I asked 
of myself; for, of course, though he 
seems not to heed these counsels 
on every hand, he hears them all. 
I watched him closely and long. 
If he didn’t look flurried and 
anxious, he certainly seemed less 
at his ease than usual. He had 
been for’ard, and had a talk with 
some of the crew, and it appeared 
that opinion was pretty equally 
divided as to which was the “ right 
course.” “I'll distract ’em a bit,” 
said he to@himself, and I overheard 
him. “I'll put the boatswain in 
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‘the tops,’ and I'll make the car- 
penter coxswain. I'll change all 
their watches—give them new sta- 
tions, and theyll soon see they’ve 
got little time for grumbling. And 
as to the on-shore fellows that are 
watching me, I'll dodge them. I'll 
just paddle about here where I am 
—backing and filling, as we sailors 
call it. If they say, ‘Why don’t 
you put a head of steam on and 
push up?’ I'll say, ‘ Wait a bit, the 
time aint just come for that. There 
will be spring-tides one of these 
days, and we'll have more water.’ 
So long as I do this, neither will 
like to quarrel with me, for there’s 
no saying to which side I might 
ultimately incline, and if either 
of them lose patience and become 
mutinous, the others are certain to 
help me to putthem down, And 
if they presume to become bump- 
ticus and threaten me, I'll just say, 
‘Let us have a fresh survey of the 
whole coast. It’s a matter of more 
than thirty years since any one took 
a sounding here; there has been 
plenty of drifting’sand and mud- 
bank in that time.’ Once we get 
a surveying ship in these waters,” 
says he, with a grin, “it will be 
many a long day before she leaves 
it. It’s a pleasant service, well 
paid, and no one to hurry you. 
And as we are in no great haste for 
the maps, they needn’t break their 
hearts to furnish them.” 

“Of all things in the world,” 
said he aloud, “there’s nothing my 
owners like so much as ‘caution.’ 
We don’t want to astonish the 
world with quick voyages; we're 
no American clippers, cracking on 
till the masts are bending like 
whips. And it is not alone that I 
have a valuable cargo on board, but 
a very agreeable ship’s company— 
many of my mates my own family, 
and all of us on excellent terms. 
Let us, then, hang on till the wea- 
ther clears—let us exercise the 
ship’s company, dril] the boys; 
and when we turn in at night, 
let us, above all, rest and be thank- 
ful.” 
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WHY IS ITALY EMBARRASSED? 


If any gentleman with a moderate’ 
patrimony, and of reasonably care-' 


fu] habits, were suddenly to find 
that a considerable heritage was 
left to him, and a large estate on 
which stood several costly mansions, 
with ample outhouses, granaries, 
stables, and gardens, which not 
only required a number of people 
to keep in order, but on which, from 
time immemorial, vast quantities 
of hangers-on and lazy depend&nts 
had quartered themselves, not one 
of whom, for many reasons, could 
be summarily sent adrift,—I say, if 
there were such a man, the proba- 
bilities are that he would not deem 
himself peculiarly lucky, nor ima- 
gine that he had succeeded to any 
remarkable good fortune. 

But if, in addition to all this, 
he discovered that throughout the 
whole estate there were scattered old 
dependants of the late proprietor, 
who believed or thought that their 
interests were much damaged by the 
new destination of the property— 
who fancied, perhaps correctly 
enough, that in the old days their 
gains were greater, and their pecu- 


lation less looked into, and who’ 


consequently lent themselves to 
whatever could disgust the new 
owner with his wealth—it is still 
more likely that he would feel the 
bequest was no great benefit, and 
that, though nominally richer now, 
he was certainly a happier and more 
contented man in his former station. 

And last of all, if he came to find 
out that most exaggerated expecta- 
tions of benefits existed on the suc- 
cession of the property to him— 
that all believed it was to be an 
Arcadia of plenty and _ idleness, 
with low rents and high wages— 
when, even to maintain the places, 
repair the damages of long neglect 
. and wanton dilapidation, required 
not alone an increase of income, but 
a stringent economy,—it is only rea- 
sonable to conclude that he might 
have his doubts whether such pros- 


‘“perity as this was worth praying 


for. 

* Such, in a few words, is the con- 
dition of Italy. Every state of the 
Peninsula had a capital, and every 
capital a court, and it was to these, 
with all their dependants, that 
Victor Emmanuel succeeded when 
he became King of Italy. Now, let 
it be borne in mind that though the 
residence of royalty is not essential 
to the well-being of such cities as 
London or Paris—vast centres not 
alone of trade and commerce, but 
of territorial wealth and aristocratic 
splendour—it is an immense ele- 
ment in such capitals as Naples and 
Florence, which have derived no 
small share of their prosperity from 
the recourse of strangers, mainly in- 
duced by the attractions, the atten- 
tions, and the hospitalities of a 
court. Society in such places formed 
the centre of all prosperity. From 
the “world of pleasure” were de- 
rived all the channels that refreshed 
and enriched the “ world of labour ;” 
and if such were the case in Flor- 
ence or Naples, how much more so 
in’ the small cities, like Parma and 
Modena, where the Court was every- 
thing ? 

All of those states had, besides 
their capitals, their courts of law, 
their public offices, and their uni- 
versities, the various officials of 
which, long trained to peculiar cus- 
toms and ways, could not be easily 
brought to unlearn the dbabits and 
adopt the modes of a country essen- 
tially foreign to them It was 
not’ alone a question of weights 
and measures, of standards of value 
and of a coinage, but how were 
old traditions to be abrogated—old 
rivalries forgotten—old jealousies 
ignored? And, heavier again than 
all these, here were towns which 
aspired to be metropolitan reduced 
to the rank of mere villages, their 
importance obliterated, and their 
very existence menaced. 

Take away from such a city as 
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Modena, for instance, the bustle 
and movement that revolve around 
the palace of its prince, and what 
is left? It is in the revenues of 
the State returning to refresh the 
State, just as dew rises to descend 
in rain, that such places are main- 
tained in fecundity. I don’t want 
to pretend that this is a very health- 
ful or admirable condition. I will 
not assert that a prosperity so ficti- 
tious is either safe or sound; but 
I take the world as I see it, and as 
I saw it last week at Massa Carrara, 
where once a Duke resided as the 
reigning prince, and where several 
handsome palaces yet attest the 
residence of a nobility, with a beau- 


tiful public Piazza, and gardens on; 


every side laid out with taste and 
elegance; and what is it now? A 
grass-grown village, the pavement 
unsafe to drive over, ruin and di- 
lapidation everywhere. The few in- 
habitants who remain seem poverty- 
struck and wretched—no stir, no 
movement of industry, silence and 
depression around, so that ene 
might imagine he stood in a city 
from which the inhabitants had 
fled to escape a pestilence. In all 
likelihood Parma and Modena, be- 
fore ten years have gone over, will 
be no better than Massa. These are 
possibly small prices to pay for 
great benefits: be it so; but they 
are grievances in another. way, 
which I desire now to consider. 
All these small centres were vested 
interests with officials of various 
sorts and kinds. It was not merely 
an army of palace intendants and 
chamberlains, and grooms in wait- 
ing, and suchlike vermin of* a 
court, but there were innumerablé 
functionaries of state whose liveli- 
hood depended’ on the prince; and, 
last of all, there were the professors 
of the university, a class always 
too numerous in Italy, ill paid, little 
followed, and rarely held in high 
repute. 

None of these could be thrown 
adrift on the world. A wise econ- 
omy would, of course, reduce their 
salaries, but the same wise economy 
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would convert them into rabid ene- 
mies of the State. How is he whose 
pay has been reduced from five thou- 
sand franes per annum to three 
—perhaps to two—to recognise in 
the new order of things greatness, 
prosperity, and splendour? How 
is the palace intendant, who strut- 
ted about his little capital with a 
dignity only short of his master’s, 
to bless the advent of a period that 
turns him out of a palace to live in 
a little dreary lodging, and instead 
of ease and comfort, to confront 
petury and hardship? All the time 
that they grumble against the State, 
the State has to see them in the 
civil list—a heavy charge and a 
grievous weight on its resources, 

Now, we all of us know that in 
our ordinary lives the men who cir- 
culate scandals, who propagate false 
rumours, and are, in fact, the mis- 
chief-makers of society, are not the 
busy, active, or industrious, but the 
lazy, lounging people of little means 
and much leisure, These are the 
men who sow discontent broadcast, 
and keep up in the world the per- 
petual murmur of discord that goes 
on through life. It is exactly the 
same in the State. Your half-fed 
official, or your ill-paid pensioner, 
is the ex-officio reviler of the coun- 
try that supports him: he holds a 
brief for “the unsatisfied,” and he 
studies it daily. 

To burden your income to keep 
up a class who have no other occu- 
pation in life than to revile you is 
a sorry legislation, and it is what 
Italy is doing, nor can she help 
doing it. 

The old courts of Tuscany and 
Lucea were overlaid with pen- 
sioners. They were of every class 
and condition—from the noble who 
drove four-in-hand to the cascini, to 
the fourth cousin of the cook who 
dressed the grand-ducal maccar- 
oni. These all devolved upon the 
new kingdom. So that, in reality, 
when people talk of the burdens of 
the country, and advise the reduc- 
tion of army and navy, the stop- 
page of public works, and suchlike, 
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they are forgetting that the real 
ulcer which is eating imto the 
bowels of the State is the over- 
whelming number of idle depend- 
ants who have come down as bad 
bargains from the former courts; 
the myriads of do-nothing people— 
a sort of lay priesthood, lazy, bigot- 
ed, disloyal, and intriguing, not 
a whit above their shovel-hat col- 
leagues in either morals or intelli- 
gence. Now, if they were all that 
they are not to the new kingdom, 
in good faith, loyalty, and allegi- 
ance, they would still be a heavy 
burden on the country for which 
they do nothing. The eleven thou- 
sand virgins at Cologne are about 
as virtually useful to the cause of 
Prussia as the eleven thousand pro- 
fessors—that is the number—to the 
well-being of Italy. Italy wants 
one, or at most two, universities, 
and the mass of these lecturers 


with four hearers should be sent 
to seek their fortune in more busy 
careers. 

As of the universities, so of the 
palaces. 


The first wise retrench- 
ment will be to reduce the staff of 
idle men who, whether learned or 
unlearned, render nothing to the 
State. There is plenty of outcry 
against the friars—he would be a 
bold man who would say a word 
for a Benedictine or a Carmelite— 
but there is a class just as mendi- 
cant, just as lazy, and just as great 
an anachronism to our eye as any 
bare-footed Dominican of them all. 
These are the fellows I want to see 
discarded. The first Napoleon sent 
the monks to dig at the intrench- 
ments of Antwerp—are there no 
shovels left for the ex-chamberlains 
of Lueca? can nobody find a wheel- 
barrow for the Master of Ceremo- 
nies at Parma? Let not the finance 
minister rack his brain for new 
subjects of taxation, or lie awake at 
night speculating what new bur- 
dens could be imposed upon the 
nation, so long as the revenues are 
squandered in this shameless fash- 
ion. .I do not speak of the im- 
mense sums paid in secret service 
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money, because Italy, like a borough 
member, has had to carry her elec- 
tion by bribery ; and of all men the 
agents of corruption are least open 
to scrutiny. It is notorious how 
many of those who served the 
former governments in subordinate 
offices and with very moderate 
salaries, are now men of leisure, 
and means ample enough, in some 
instances, to afford even display. 
Is it necessary to ask how ? 

Italy, however, has not had 
merely to pay for a very expensive 
“contest,” but she has had to 
maintain a mode of life intended 
to inspire a confidence in her future, 
and trustfulness in her perman- 
ence. Like a ship dressed for a 
gala, with ensigns floating and the 
yards manned, she still is obliged 
to have half the crew at the pumps 
to keep down a Jeak. She builds 
arsenals and dockyards, forts and 
breakwaters, at the very moment 
when her annual deficit is a third 
of her revenue, and when she is 
driven to sell her capital—the 
crown lands—to maintain another 
year of her outlay. 

As for the people who say there 
is no avoiding a bankruptcy except 
by going to war, it is like advising 
an embarrassed country gentleman 
to escape from his difficulties by 
keeping a pack of hounds; and yet, 
incredible as it may seem, there is a 
war party in Italy, and a war party 
on grounds of pure economy. They 
maintain it to be cheaper to fight 
Austria than to support in perma- 
nenee a large and costly army. In 
other words, they assert that one is 
more likely to be drowned in his 
“tub ” than in the Atlantic. 

Every contractor of public works 
in this country will tell you that 
the profits he expected to reap have 
been consumed by the inordinate 
number of inefficient and worthless 
people he has been obliged to main- 
tain. Every one who has had a 
household here will tell you that 
his establishment is doubly as nu- 
merous asit would be in any other 
country, for the same amount of 
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service. Every office of the State is 
over-manned; and wherever there 
is a functionary paid for any duty, 
there is attached to him an unpaid 
subordinate who lives by perqnisites. 

I have within sight of where I 
write this, a town gate at which a 
toll is collected on all ‘articles that 

ass. By no possible contingency 
of traffic could this excise amount to 
twenty francs a day, and yet there 
are five men there now on a bench 
to collect this impost, three of whom 
are in very handsome uniforms, 
with a considerable amount of gold 
lace on their cuffs and collars. 

I am no advocate for the friars. 
I am as much averse to their dirt, 
laziness, and general inutility, as 
any one; but I do think it hard that 
public indignation should be direct- 
ed so intensely against these com- 


paratively cheap humbugs, while the 
great swindles in high-heeled boots 
and embroidery should go free. 

Our pension-list, in the old days 
of corruption and roguery, would 
seem a plausible estimate of public 
services if placed alongside of Ital- 
ian officialism. 

Had Cavour lived he might have 
had the courage to atttack this mon- 
ster abuse. That there is another 
man in the Peninsula equal to the 
encounter I do not believe; and 
yet, till some energetic step be 
taken in this direction, the friends 
of Italy must be satisfied to hear 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clare an annua! deficiency of some 
millions sterling, and see the news- 
papers quote the five per cent stock 
at the modest figure of 64 and a 
fraction. 


PROFESSIONAL AMENITIES. 


Professional politenesses are very 
strange things; at least they ap- 
pear so to the outer world, who 
know nothing of their springs of 
action, and who are ungifted with 
the instincts that suggest them. 

In the walks of life where they 
are principally practised, the men 
who exercise these courtesies are 
cultivated, well-instrueted persons, 
who well know that none of the 
ordinary amenities of society are 
denied them, but who feel that 
there is a species of peculiar civil- 
ity, which it is their province to be- 
stow, that confers far more honour 
and far more distinction on the 
recipient than a visit of ceremony, 
or an invitation to dinner. 

That they hold these privileges 
very highly, that they deem them 
matter of great account, is not dif- 
ficult to show. The parson, for 
instance, has a great and solemn 
duty towards his parishioners. It 
is not alone that there must be no 
shortcomings in his care of them 
—not enough is it that he must 
guide, chasten, encourage, and con- 
sole; but he must take especial care 


that by no casual lapse in either word 
or deed he give cause for scandal, 
nor even open discussion on topics 
which it is his duty to affirm as 
sacred. Ina word, to exclude from 
the ears of those who hear him the 
very faintest whisper of false doc- 
trine, is his great care; and yet 
the almost instinctive politeness of 
this man is to offer his pulpit to a 
brother clergyman whom he meets 
for perhaps the first time, and 
hand over to him, for maybe an 
hour, the congregation which it is 
only fair to suppose he regards 
with the watchful solicitude and 
affection of a family. 

Of course he knows that he who 
replaces him has given all the re- 
quired guarantees of his walk in 
life, that he is an ordained priest. 
But after all, what does that vouch 
for in our present condition ? 
Upon how many essentials of doc- 
trine will “ Exeter” agree with 
* Cashel”? What an ocean of dis- 
tance separates Colenso from Car- 
lisle! When the great humorist 
suggested tinting a map of Eng- 
land with one colour for the Cal- 
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vinists and another for High- 
Churchmen, he never dreamed of a 
timo when it should require every 
hue of the rainbow to designate 
the shades of doctrine, and when 
even certain opinions were so beau- 
tifully commingled that they should 
be represented by the process we 
see in a “shot silk.” 

The strangest part of all this is, 
that it is not in the less important 
duties of life we find men so ready 
to take a substitute. The painter, 
for instance, does not ofier his 
brush and palette to the first col- 
league who enters his studio, and 
say, “‘ Throw a little vigor into that 
Judas for me; tone down Moses a 
bit, he looks ‘too lively in the bul- 
rushes ;” nor does that irresponsi- 
ble creature, the novelist, ask his 
friend to finish a love scene, or 
polish off an affecting separation or 
a poisoning. And yet the surgeon, 
who has the whole care of a man’s 
being—in whose hands, humanly 
speaking, are life and death—does 
the honours of his hospital to a 
distinguished foreigner, not merely 
by pointing out peculiarities of 
native practice, but actually offers 
the new-comer the knife, and in- 
vites him to perform a lithotomy, 
to remove a jaw, or tie a carotid, 
as the accustomed civilities of the 
place — attentions in which he 
would no more be wanting than 
in returning a call or inviting to his 
house. 

In all this, the patient is no more 
thought of than was the parishioner. 
They are there to be made better 
or worse, as the skill and address of 
him to whom they are committed 
may determine. 

I have myself seen the little 
coquetries of such a scene—not, I 
own it, without horror. I have 
witnessed the polite invitation to 
cut up a fellow-creature replied to by 
modest assurances, that “ he would 
prefer looking on; that he was no 
stranger to the great address of his 
distinguished colleague,” and so 
on; the compliments and apolo- 
gies exchanged being pretty much 
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what might have been bandied 
over the carving of a turkey. I 
forbear from alluding to the little 
clerical jocosities which go on in 
the vestry-room, but which are not 
one whit above the habits of “ hos- 
pital practice.”, But I ask once 
more, Is not all this very curious 
and very remarkable? Is it not 
strange that the very highest re- 
sponsibilities that can be imposed 
upon humanity do not suggest 
higher modes of action, and that 
men, with the weightiest cares 
upon their hearts, are ready to 
transfer their burdens to the first 
comer, little heeding whether his 
shoulders be broad, or his legs 
muscular ? 

Of one thing I am _ certain, 
there is no levity nor any thought- 
lessness in this. The whole pro- 
ceeds from an exaggerated estimate 
of a career. The profession is a 
priesthood, and he who once en- 
ters and officiates at the altar, 
has, in his own esteem at least, 
emancipated himself from the vul- 
gar prejudices of the outer world, 
and learned to think and act with 
other motives and other instincts. 
The professional feeling is a far 
stronger and more powerful senti- 
ment than the world deems it. 

The individuai man so merges 
in this sentiment that his per- 
sonality is more than half effaced, 
and he comes not only to regard the 
world at large as something extrane- 
ous to him, but to refer all its doings, 
its thoughts, words, and works to 
the influences which move, and the 
instincts that inspire his own especial 
calling. 

When the landscape-painter, on 
seeing the fall of the Rhine at Schaff- 
hausen, exclaimed, “Well done, 
water, by Jove!” he simply ex- 
pressed the highest professional esti- 
mate of the scene. 

How actors bring everything to 
the meridian of the footlight we 
all know, and how little account 
they take of the actual events of life, 
when brought side by side with the 
unrealities of their own profession. 
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The strongest instance, however, 
of the professional sentiment I 
have ever heard of, came under my 
notice a few days back. It was in 
a Roman newspaper, and ran to this 
purport: His Holiness the Pope, 
not content with writing an auto- 
graph letter to Madime Lamoriciére, 
full of affectionate condolence on 
her husband’s death, but also be- 
stowed upon her—what think you ? 
You will probably say, a pension 
to recompense the great services of 
the illustrious soldier ?—a palace at 
Rome to reside in ?~some priceless 
gem from the Vatican? None of 
these. The sentiment of his calling 
was too strong in his Holiness to 
descend into such mundane chan- 
nels; his gift was infinitely more 
precious and more appropriate—he 
sent her the bones of a martyr 
from the Catacombs! It was un- 
fortunately an unknown saint; but, 
with a tact that only the Church 
could inspire, and an empressement 
that bespoke the courtier as well as 
the churchman, he christened the 
unknown Christopher — Lamori- 
ciére’s name—so that even in no- 
menclature was the gap filled up, and 
the measure of consolation rendered 
brimful. 

I do not know whether ladies in 
general or widows in _ particular 
will agree with his Holiness, and 
think that a saint’s bones are equal 
to a flesh-and-blood husband, and 
whether the happiness of a married 
life can be as well cared for by a 
denizen of the Catacombs as by a 
creature of this breathing world. 

My concern here is simply with 
the Pope’s part in the transaction. 
If his holiness takes a very exalted 
estimate of the consoling powers of 
saintly osteology, is it not clear 
that he takes a proportionately 
humble one of connubial bliss? If 
the Christopher of the Catacombs 
be not a worthy successor of the 
Christopher the General, the gift 
would savour of an unfeeling plais- 
anterie. Why recall the personality 
if not to replace it? 

The well-known song tells us, 
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with less gallantry than we like, 
that the “ Pope leads a happy life,” 
by reason of his celibacy; was hig 
present on this occasion, then, a 
sly intimation of the fact—a gentle 
hint—that marriage was a sham— 
a poor thing—nothing in it? “J 
send you another Christopher; 
you'll see he'll just do as well as 
his predecessor.” If the theory be 
correct—and far be it from me to 
impugn the justice of what eman- 
ates from such a source!—what a 
stock of consolation does it open to 
humanity, and what a real blessing 
to widows will his Holiness be! 

Might it not, however, be a grave 
question in the present embarrassed 
condition of the p:pal exchequer, 
how far his Holiness was warranted 
in such munificence? The adage 
teaches us that generosity should 
follow justice; why not then utilise 
these martyrs? Every one might not 
be rich enough to buy an entire 
Christopher, but a humerus or a 
tibia might be brought within the 
means of even moderate fortune. 

Ihave no doubt that they would 
be popular. I can even imagine 
the thousands of letters that would 
pour in from relcased affliction, 
vouching for the comfort they had 
obtained since they had availed 
themselves of “the bones;” andI 
can fancy the Cardinal Secretary 
coming into the share-market for a 
loan on the guarantee of a supply 
that, to use the language of Petro- 
leum, “promises to be inexhaus- 
tible.” 

What a mass of ‘ Testimonials” 
would cover Antonelli’s table? 
What shoals of Jetters in the usual 
style!— ‘Since I have used the 
vertebra your Eminence was kind 
enough to send me;” or, “Since 
the arrival of the blessed femora, I 
have found my rest at night consid- 
erably improved, and my appetite 
better ;” or, ‘ With the aid of the 
holy shin-bone I now take my usual 
walks,” &c., &c. 

Talk of Peter’s pence indeed! 
Here is a mine of more than Cali- 
fornian wealth. The Catacombs are 
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said to contain hundreds of thou- 
sands of saints only needing to be 
rechristened and distributed. Even 
should his Holiness not yield to 
the financial aspect of the question, 
can he reject the moral? Can he 
bring himself to lock up this foun- 
tain of unbounded consolation ? 
Can he see widowhood around him 
in sorrow, and not offer the solace 
of even a false rib? 

I don’t believe it. I think he 
will be actually forced to become a 


HIBERNIOR 


Ireland has the supreme satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she is “the 
Difficulty ” of every administration. 
Whatever be the successes of Whig 
or Tory rule in home questions, 
with foreign relations, in India or 
the colonies, no sooner is St. George’s 


- Channel crossed than begin blun- 


ders, confusjon, misunderstandings, 
and mistakes. Send over the most 
matter-of-fact and phlegmatic Saxon, 
let him be saturated with official 
forms and impregnated with all the 
spirit of bureaucracy, and in three 
months you will find him flighty, 
fanciful, irregular, and reckless; a 
regular gambler on events, and ready 
to take the odds for or against Dr. 
Cullen as if he were entered for the 
Derby. 

The genius loci will prove too 
strong for the hardest head and 
the sternest heart that ever issued 
from Whitehall; and one has no 
more right to visit upon a man the 
indiscretions he may have commit- 
ted in Ireland than to reproach re- 
spectable females and elderly gentle- 
men for the wild excesses they may 
have been led into under the influ- 
ence of nitrous oxide gas. 

O’Connell once said that young 
statesmen were sent to Ireland for 
their apprenticeship just as barbers 
make their boys practise their hands 
on the beggars, ‘‘ No matter if you 
cut their chins” being the maxim 
that guided the precept. And of a 
truth there is a good deal of gap- 
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comforter. If ‘ Christopher” be a 
success, the Pope will be besieged 
with applications which he will not 
be able to resist. 

One lesson the incident strongly 
impresses upon us, which is, that 
in making celibacy the rule of the 
Church, the priests do not, in 
their own estimation, impose upon 
themselves a heavy sacrifice. If all 
that the connubial state offers can 
be replaced by the Catacombs, the 
Pope is better off than the Sultan. 


HIBERNICIS, 


ping and chin-cutting in Irish legis- 
lation, and one reason is that our 
barbers change their “ boys ” too fre- 
quently, and just asa young fellow 
is getting a little skill with his 
razor, he is called away to shave 
some one in England. 

English officials are wont to com- 
plain of the almost impossibility of 
“vetting at the truth” in Ireland. 
Now, they ought to be told that 
there is a vast deal of unintentional 
falsehood in the country. A great 
deal of what a Saxon would call 
untruth is simply the habit of an- 
swering what the speaker fancies 
will be agreeable to the hearer, and 
is no more meant as falsehood than 
the phrase “your very obedient 
servant” at foot of a letter. 

But the impetuous march of the 
Celtic nature is itself so opposed to 
all English modes and ways that it 
is set down as unreal, 9nd poor Pat’s 
exaggerations are assumed to be 
rogueries, Setting an Englishman 
to deal with Irishmen in Ireland is 
the old story of the dog and the 
fish—neither can live in the other’s 
element, and the mere aitempt is 
ruin to both. 

I can forgive Saxon mistakes— 
I can easily pardon the man of no 
imaginative flights, no traits of 
fancy, for his errors in dealing with 
those who, whatever the stern re- 
alities of their lives, will still dash 
their destiny with bright colours of 
hope, rich hues of aspirations, as 
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fleeting as cloud-lines; but what I 
cannot forgive is the pretension of 
certain Englishmen to rule Ireland 
through her weakness—to make 
her faults minister to her subjection, 
and, by affecting what they deem 
a Celtic spirit, think to cajole us 
into the impression that our na- 
tionality is being indulged. 

The Whigs have long been fam- 
ous for this; not unnaturally, per- 
haps. They are the charlatans of 
statecraft, and no wonder if they 
employ quack remedies. All their 
Viceroys, nearly all their Secre- 
taries, have been appointed with 
this view. Did it never occur to 
the wise rulers in Downing Street, 
that sending humbugs to Ireland 
was not only sending coals to New- 
castle, but sending very bad coals 
too—coals that gave more smoke 
than fire, and very soon became 
“slack ” besides ? 

Similia similibus curantur may 
be very good homeopathy, but it 
is sorry legislation; and trying to 
manage Ireland by out-blundering 
her—trying to rule the country 
by knocking one mistake against 
another, as billiard-players make 
cannons—will scarcely add to the 
safety of the empire or its great- 
ness. 

We are told that at this moment 
we are on the brink of a very for- 
midable outbreak; widespread or- 
ganisations have been detected, and 
preparations for a rising, which, 
however we may despise them on 
the score of completeness, are quite 
sufficient to suggest faith to a pop- 
ulation far more impulsive than 
logical, and ever more prone to 
risk an adventure than to drag on 
lives of dreary monotony. 

One would imagine that a gov- 
ernment warned by the _ recent 
history of Europe, might easily 
take the alarm at such a prospect, 
that every precaution would be in- 
stituted, increased activity in the 
public service prevail, and what- 
ever resources the country could 
command would be immediately 
called forth for such an emergency. 


Far from it. This is the moment 
they have chosen for a bit of “Irish 
legislation.” 

See what has occurred! To effect 
a petty saving in the maintenance 
of a few policemen, we have suffer- 
ed the chief Fenian, Stephens, to 
make his escape from prison. We 
were told that this man was the 
very head and front of the conspir- 
acy, and we were called on to com- 
mend the zeal and activity by which 


the Government tracked him out, 


followed, and apprehended him; 
and we were profuse of our praises 
thereat, and we said, Blessed be 
Strong, for he is a great chief, and 
very valiant are the men who serve 
under him. 

Stephens, however, showed no 
faint-heartedness—he laughed at 
the accusation, and he refused a le- 
gal adviser—his faith was in some- 
thing more potent than an attor- 
ney, and he was right. We would 
not spend ten shillings extra per 
diem to watch him, but we are 
quite ready to give a_ thousand 
pounds for his recapture. Is not 
this the Humane Society over 
again? Nothing to prevent the 
drowning, anything for the restora. 
tion. 

Talleyrand once said, I believe 
in allusion to our colonies, The 
English never value anything till 
they lose it. I suspect he was 
right. This is singularly the case 
with our felons: we feel for them 
just as the Humane Society does 
for a drowned man; so long as he 
lived in safety he had no manner 
of interest for us, he inspired no 
anxieties, he suggested no trial of 
skill; at the thought of losing him, 
however, all our susceptibilities are 
awakened, we send right and left for 
stomach-pumps or policemen as it 
may be, and we act as if his recovery 
were a very condition of our exis- 
tence. I quote the Dublin ‘ Evening 
Mail’ of the 25th November, which 
says—‘‘ The twenty-five policemen 
to whose safety tle jail was in- 
trusted were yesterday reduced to 
three! and even these three were 
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placed in such a situation as to be 
perfectly useless. By whose order 
was the change made? who are 
responsible for it? why was it per- 
mitted?” 

That the prisoner could not have 
made his escape without concert 
and connivance is self-evident; and 
I really believe the public are en- 
titled to the fullest and most 
searching investigation as to where, 
and in what quarters, that concert 
and connivance extended. I do 
not know, at the distance at which 
I write these lines, where or to 
whom suspicions may attach. I 
cannot follow the inquiry, after the 
lapse of days, but I cannot help 
lamenting how often it has occurred 
toa Government in difficulties like 
the present to have caught a man 
they had rather have missed—just 
as fishermen now and then find an 
ill-looking monster in their nets 
that they are only too glad to be 
rid of. Was Stephens a dog-fish? 
Was be a creature that nothing 
could make marketable? Were Mr. 
Nagle’s talents—I trust I spell 
. the informer’s name aright—over- 
taxed? was he called on for more 
than a respectable gentleman in 
his line should be asked for? and 
had he struck work and refused 
to identify another Fenian at any 
price? was the whole incident a 
got-up thing to show how mildly, 
how mercifully, and how paternally 
Ireland was governed, and that not 
only were men suffered to spout 
treason at will, but that, when im- 
prisoned, the very gates were un- 
guarded, and you might drive 
through Kilmainham as easily as 
O’Connell said he «ould through 
an Act of Parliament. 

Some years back a Viceroy of 
Ireland attempted a great stroke 
of popularity. He made a sort of 
royal progress through the king- 
dom, and, as he went, he visited 
the jails and liberated certain pris- 
oners—not great criminals, doubt- 
less, but still men on whom the 
law had pronounced its fiat, and 
who had been sentenced to punish- 
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ment. The Viceroy, however, took 
a view higher than mere legality 
could have afforded. He looked 
into human nature, a volume that 
was in circulation before Black- 
stone. He saw himself in a land 
of incongruities, where anything 
was possible and nothing certain. 
He perceived that, somehow or 
other, English institutions and Eng- 
lish habits made but little progress 
in the country; that repression 
did not keep down, nor beneficence 
elevate; gnd that from no possible 
line of action could an exact result 
be predicted, and so he bethought 
him to try a little illegality. He 
did it, I must say, in the spirit of 
a thorough gentleman, as he was. 
It was in the same temper as, had 
he found himself in a party of 
small squires, he would have mixed 
himself a tumbler of whisky-punch 
and not occasioned dismay in the 
company by asking for claret. He 
said, “ The Irish will like this; there 
is a dash of inconsistency about it 
that will take them. It is so gene- 
rous, so lawless, so irregular, and 
so totally indefensible, it cannot but 
please them.” 

There were various opinions at 
the time, as to the success of the 
policy. I will not go back to these 
discussions. I may mention, how- 
ever, that at the period I speak of 
the ‘‘ Castle” receptions were almost 
entirely deserted by the highest 
classes in Ireland, and the levees 
and drawing-rooms only frequented 
by a very second-rate society, who 
had never in any former time thought 
of appearing at court. 

It was at one of those very mot- 
ley assemblages with a more than 
usual sprinkling of a tiers état, that 
the Viceroy chanced to enter upon 
the popular topic of the day—his 
recent jail deliveries. Addressing 
himself to Chief-Justice Bushe, he 
attempted an explanation of the 
policy, based upon peculiarities of 
the Irish character, and suchlike; 
and wound up by saying, ‘Of one 
thing I feel assured—the men set 
at liberty have been touched by 
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the kindness, and they are very 
grateful.” ‘Yes, my lord,” said 
Bushe; “Iam sure you have their 
gratitude. I think I see a great 
many of them here to-night.” 

When we remember what Whig 
rule always has been in Ireland— 
alternate insult and conciliation— 
a Durham letter to-day, a denuncia- 
tion of parsons to-morrow—who is 
to say that the present perform- 
ances at the Richmond Bridewell 
are not a great stroke of statesman- 
ship? Instead of the ery of Ireland 
for the Irish, our rulers have read 
the motto backwards, and declared, 
something “Irish for Ireland.” 

The English boast is, that no 
man need criminate himself, and 
that the law of England actually 
surrounds a prisoner with a triple 
line of protection; but how much 
more generous is the Irish practice, 
where he need not go to trial at 
all! 

I would say to my countrymen 
at this trying moment, Do not press 
too far on British generosity; make 
no exaggerated demands on Eng- 
lish liberality; remember what 
happened before. You asked so 
urgently for equality, that they 
gave you the income-tax. If you 
show yourselves importunate now, 
who knows but they'll put locks on 
your jails? 

The measure may fail; in Irish 
legislation nothing is certain; but 
I maintain that the escape of the 
Head Centre was a grand stroke 
of Whig policy—it was concilia- 
tion. 

Conciliation was a Whig inven- 
tion, and they have reason to be 
proud of it. They have conciliated 
the Romanist clergy into being the 
most insolent and exacting corpora- 
tion that ever defied a government, 
and they have  conciliated the 
people into a rebellion. 

Let any stranger take up the 
newspapers of a few days ago, and 
will he be able to say who is the 
ruler and who is the rebel in Ire- 
land? Here it isthe Queen versus 
Luby, and there it is Luby versus 
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the Queen’s representative—charge 
and cross-charge. Which is the 
thief? which the Justice? 

What comparison between the 
Viceroy who made jail-deliverers 
of faction-fighters and small misde- 
meanants, and him who presents 
high treason with a skeleton-key, 
and sends off the supernumerary 
policemen lest evasion might be de- 
tected? Is not this a bid for popu. 
lar favour that even the old Whi 
rulers of Ireland never dreame 
of? I have seen a Viceroy with 
ashamrock in his hat; but the 
Viceroy that guards Fenians with 
a Fenian—that sets rebellion to 
watch rebellion—leaves him miles 
behind. 

What a new argument in favour 
of an Established Church might be 
found in the fact that we pray for 
a Lord-Lieutenant every Sunday, 
and for the Lords of the Council, 
that they may be endowed with 
grace, wisdom, and understanding 
—and, of a verity, the two last- 
named gifts we may safely continue 
to implore on their behalf. A very 
limited bestowal of such precious 
endowments might have saved the 
country from the disgrace it is now 
enduring. 

If you abolish the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, what security is 
there that any one will persist in 
asking for these blessings? and are 
you quite certain, from your pre- 
sent experiences, that our rulers can 
dispense with them ? 

The newspapers favoured us a 
few days ago with a very severe 
censure on a certain aged Judge 
on the Irish bench, recalling to 
him, in terms certainly of little 
courtesy, the various reasons by 
which he was bound to resign his 
office and retire into private life. 
It was not very difficult to trace 
that the counsel was given in the 
interest of his probable successor, 
and that the advice was prompted 
by the posibility that the gift of 
a high office might devolve upon 
another Cabinet were the Chief- 
Justice to delay his retirement. 
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In their eagerness to prove its 
charge against the judge, the papers 
quoted paragraphs from Irish jour- 
nals indicating the unwillingness of 
suitors to submit their claims to 
the failing intelligence of a man so 
old, and declaring that barristers 
almost refused to plead before one 
who confounded plaintiff with de- 
fendant, and who, ‘while clients 
are bewildered and counsel in de- 
spair, attempts a decision which it 
is in vain to attempt to under- 
stand, and which no one pretends 
to respect.” 

Might it not be—J merely offer 
it as a suggestion—that the Govern- 
ment, seeing how powerless they 
were to persuade the old Judge to 
retire, have resolved on shelving 
him, as it were, by giving him no 
prisoners to try? You may open 
the Term, my lord, but we'll open 
the Jails. You may file an in- 
dictment, but we'll file off the hand- 
cuffs | 

This may prove a home-stroke. 
A Chief-Justice with nothing to do 
may grow ashamed of inactivity; 
it is only a Bishop in partibus 
that can take a salary without a 
see. 

We certainly live in hopeful 
times; we cannot keep a rebel in 
jail, and we cannot keep Mr. Bright 
out of the Cabinet. For my own 
part I wish him there, just as, 
more Hibernico, 1 like a row, for 
I know well he’ll not be the only 
“Quaker” in the Ministry. 

As to Stephens, let us find out, 
if we can, how he made his escape. 
It will be a great scandal, doubt- 
less, if we discover that men high 


“Ex OFFICIO” 


About the very dreariest things 
in life are ex officio hospitali- 
ties. The Court ball, the Ambas- 
sador’s reception, or the Banker’s 
soirée, are, each and all of them, 
purely detestable. Between the 
host who must ask, and the guest 
who may come, what bond of union 
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in station, of rank and influence, 
were his aiders and abettors; but if 
only my pleasant and witty friend: 
Corny Cornellion be not implicated, 
I care very little for what may at- 
tach to John» Lord Wodehouse, 
Mr. Maguire, or Daniel Byrne! 

I am told that Sir Robert Peel 
was actually “bullied out of Ire- 
land;” is it not just possible that 
Stephens might have the same com- 
plaint to make? Who knows how 
uncomfortable his late position may 
have been, and how imperative he 
may have found the necessity of 
“resigning” ? 


P. S.—An astute friend to whom 
I have read over these lines dissents 
in toto from my opinion. His 
theory is, that Stephens having 
been already captured at the price 
of £800, he will certainly “ draw” 
a thousand at his next capture. 
“Have you not observed, Corne- 
lius,” says he, “ that the dog-stealers 
are the dog-finders? An old lady’s 
poodle is sometimes worth from 
forty to fifty pounds per annum, 
and I remember a Skye terrier that 
kept a small family with great re- 
spectability. Take my word for 
it, he'll be caught and re-caught 
repeatedly during the winter. ‘A 
handsome reward and no questions 
asked,’ is a bribe not to be resisted 
in a poor country, and with beef at 
eighteenpence a-pound.” 

My friend may be right, and we 
may live to see a clause in the 
Budget “for the capture of Head- 
Centre Stephens,” just as we see 
an hospital grant, or sum applied 
for the Hook Lighthouse. 


HOSPITALITIES, 


can there be? Kings make little 
effort to conceal their weariness— 
weariness that at times goes to utter 
disgust—at these gatherings. Am- 
bassadors limit their courtesies and 
smiles to their colleagues and col- 
leagues’ wives; and it is only the 
Bankers—mind I am talking of 
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Continental life—who do the hon- 
ours of the occasion ; honours 
strictly graduated by the guests’ 
“ credit,” and varying with the vacil- 
lating fortune of the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

Go where you will, and nobody 
will confess to like these mobs; 
for mobs they are. Every one will 
tell you that the whole thing is a 
bore, a nuisance—that the rooms 
are crowded with rabble—that the 
air is stifling, the scene a bear- 
garden, and the supper-room a row 
in a fair; and yet’ none of these 
“ plaintiffs” will not be found en- 
gaged in the next “suit” that 
comes of—still bored, suffocated, 
famished, and disgusted, but. still 
there. 

If a man were in the discharge’ 
of some duty as a citizen—if it 
were a case of philanthropy—if the 
occasion were one where his pre- 
sence gave support and his counsel 
gave courage, all this would be in- 
telligible; but here is a vast con- 
course, from which any but the 
very highest might absent himself 
without remark; a heaving mass 
of all sorts and conditions of men, 
which none need frequent against 
his will, and yet here we find him 
day after day, year after year, 
swearing, sweltering, and declaring 
that, short of a penal settlement, 
he knew nothing like a “rout.” 
The aggregated force of this dis- 
content—a discontent that pervades 
every salon and every boudoir— 
must surely swell the sense of drea- 
riness, which is the appropriate 
spirit of these meetings. You ‘go 
to be bored, and you are never dis- 
appointed. There can be no so- 
ciety ; there can be no conversation 
in such places. The onward move- 
ment of the dull current gives 
time for only a word or two; and 
if you would escape being flat, 
your only resource is to be ill- 
natured. An epigrammatic imper- 
tinence on your neighbour’s wig or 
his wife’s turban, is all that is left 
you, unless you may have reached 
the buffet, and can sneer at your 
host’s sherry. 
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Is it not strange to think that 
this amorphous gathering of op- 
pressed spirits and jaded minds hag 
in it all that a great city contains 
of beauty, wit, eloquence, and 
fancy; that here are the most en- 
gaging women and tle pleasantest 
men, but so saturated with dul- 
ness that they are sick of them- 
selves and of each othcr? Is it 
over-dilution with stupid people 
does this? Do the dreary dogs so 
impregnate the air with their dul- 
ness that the smart fellows are as- 
phyxiated? Or is it some strange 
magnetism by which matter gets 
the mastery over mind, and the 
Dundrearies are enabled to swamp 
the men of intellect. 

I confess myself unable to an- 
swer this question. Not that of 
late I have turned attention to the 
topic, for how the world wears in re- 
spect to its great gatherings, I only 
know at second hand. I am told 
that they are pretty much what I 
remember them, and the tidings 
suggest no ambition to corroborate 
them. 

The tendency of society is un- 
questionably more in the channel 
of these assemblages than in favour 
of smaller gatherings and more in- 
timate reunions. As we travel, so 
do we associate. The train is the 
type of the salon. The taste of the 
day is to know every one—to be 
familiar with very few. There is 
certainly a degree of breadth and 
freedom gained by this practice; 
but at what a loss of happy genial- 
ity and pleasant humour! 

That when the world grew richer 
it should grow stupider does not 
surprise me. There is a weight and 
importance about great wealth that 
would sink the lightest, gayest 
spirit that ever floated in life’s 
ocean. What brilliancy of fancy 
ever enabled a man to soar above 
his scrip and his share-list? All 
the millionaires I have ever met 
were men of deep depression; and 
in their tone of gloom and despon- 
dency they have often satisfied me 
with a condition whieh, whatever 
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its causes for anxiety, has had none 
on the score of plethora! 

It is not a very grateful admis- 
sion, but I am afraid it is a true 
one, that prosperity favours dul- 
ness, and that as we grew in 
riches we grow in stupidity. <A 
certain amount of wealth is a ne- 
cessary adjunct to society. Nay, 
the world $f pleasure is not the 
worse for having an occasional 
Creesus in its circle, whom nobody 
asks to be witty, but only to be 
hospitable—but this once attained, 
the converse of the world needs no 


more; and when Florence was the, 


most brilliant capital of Europe, 
there were not three large fortunes 
in its society ; and to go back far- 
ther, to Dresden in its days of wit 
and splendour, the festivities were 
sustained by men of moderate 
means, but of immense personal 
resources, 

Courts have a right to be dall. 
They could not be dignified if it 
were otherwise. A witty Polonius 
might destroy a monarchy. Em- 
bassies, too, are dreary; they repre- 
sent the sovereign, and they are 
necessarily slow. Besides this, we 
in England have a happy choice in 
the men we select; we take them 
as they take the heavy fathers in 
comedy—for their gravity of aspect, 
their ponderous presence, and their 
splendid mediocrity. 

When we do chance upon 8 man 
whose social agreeability and bril- 
liant gifts raise him above his fel- 
lows, and make him sought after and 
admired, we begin to suspect him to 
be un-English, and make him retire 
on & pension. 

‘Now, in America, these monster 
receptions are all in keeping. Every 
thing there—trees, rivers, oysters, 
and hotels—is Brobdignag. Five 
hundred sit down of a morning to 
scrambled eggs, corn-bread, and 
chicken fixings, as a small select 
party, and a bar with two hundred 
“gentlemen” liquoring-up is a 
mere knot; but we are not so 
gregariously given, nor do we 
see anything to imitate in the 
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White House and its Presidential 
levees. 

I am not surprised that the minis- 
ter or the envoy likes to include a 
thousand people, and make one night 
serve to receive all his acquaintances 
in a city. Like an election candi- 
date entertaining his constituents, he 
is glad to have got them all in the 
one draw of his net. What I real- 
ly wonder at is that there are peo- 
ple who take these invitations as 
courtesies, and who respond to them 
by going. 

To more than three-fourths of the 
company the host is unknown; and 
as for the hostess, she sweeps by her 
guests as she would by the strangers 
in the foyer of the opera. They are 
there de droit—that is, they have 
had a foreign office letter, or some- 
body of a rank like their own has 
presented them, or they have left 
their cards so often and so persist- 
ently that they have at last been in- 
vited; and if they like the henour it 
is their affair, not mine. 

The headache after a debauch is 
the vendetta that morality insists 
upon, but the next mornings after 
these routs are perhaps the only true 
compensations. of that much-neg- 
lected, pushed-about, and ill-used 
class of people for all their agonies 
of the night before. They like to 
recall the fine people whom they 
know by name, to chronicle their 
looks, their dress, their chance words, 
if by an accident they have heard 
them. The importance conferred 


_by being supposed to be in a cer- 


tain “set” reconciles vast numbers 
of .people to the indignities they 
suffer when in it. I remember 
once seeing a very humble supplica- 
tion addressed to an ambassadress 
for a ticket for one of her balls, the 
writer pledging herself not to make 
use of the privilege, but only profit 
by the display of the card on 
her chimneypiece. Snobbery can 
scarcely go much further than 
this! 

It is the rigid discipline of class 
in England—that strict observance 
which limits a man to associate 


F 
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with his own exact equals in for- 
tune, station, and pursuits—that 
turns the heads of our people when 
they come abroad. Like the cheap 
rum in Jamaica, making the new- 
comers drunkards, the cheap no- 
bility of the Continent intoxicates 
the freshly-arrived Bull, and makes 
him fancy that he has got a private 
entrance and a latch-key into the 
high society of Europe. The over- 
grown receptions I have spoken of 
fill the measure of his bliss, and to 
find himself in the room with grand 
cordons and crosses is something 
little short of ecstasy. 

Now, the awe and deference in- 
spired by a great house impresses 
these visitors sufficiently to rerder 
them very quiet, very unobtrusive, 
and very inoffensive at “the Minis- 
ter’s ;” but see them at the Banker’s, 
where they come to take their “ seat 
and the oaths,” as it were—where 
they enter by right of their circular 
notes or “their letter from Drum- 
mond’s.” There they come out in 
their strongest colours—loud in talk, 
free of criticism, and candid in repro- 
bation. Are these gatherings so- 
ciety? Is there aught to be learned 
from these mobs other than a dread 
of one’s species? 

Ido not want to close the doors 
to sttch assemblages—I seek not to 
limit the happiness of those who like 
these meetings. There are fortunate- 
ly in life diversities of taste enough 
to make the world wide enough for 
us all; but I do insist that these 
things be not palmed off upon me as 
society. I will not take these green- 
backs for gold. , 

If I do not like my Banker’s re- 


ceptions I delight in my Banker 
himself. As I seldom go to a 
theatre, he recompenses me for the 
loss. He is the most dramatic of 
men—his bustle, his importance, his 
bursting self-conceit, his mingled 
mysteriousness and dash, his 
splendid familiarity with millions, 
and his accurate appreciation of 
sixpences. What an air of well-to- 
do surrounds him! You think him 
purse-proud, but you recant at once 
and actually deem him humble, for 
what could not one so rich and so 
affluent do if he but liked it? I 


. have retired from an audience of a 


king unimpressed with his great- 
ness, but I can aver I have never 
left my Banker’s presence without 
feeling that there must be more in 
money than mere value—that there 
must be some subtle , essence of 
power in its touch; that it must 
impart to those who deal in it some 
magnetism of greatness—else how 
should I stand in such awe of that 
“Priest of the Exchequer,” and 
wait so reverentially for his bene- 
diction on my bill? 

I have but one grudge against 
him. So long as he lives there will 
be monster parties. While he sur- 
vives, dinners of five-and-thirty, and 
evening parties of eight hundred, 
will continue to be given; and in 
both one and the other the usages 
of society are so imitated as to have 
the unpleasant effect one experi- 
ences on witnessing at the Adelphi 
the travesty of Ristori by Paul 
Bedford. 

I'd rather pay a little more for 
“commission” and escape the 
“company.” 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, BY HEROS 
VON BORCKE, CHIEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL J. E. B, STUART. 


PART V. 


THE EXPEDITION INTO PENNSYLVANIA—LIFE AT ‘‘THE BOWER ” DURING GEN- 
ERAL STUART'S ABSENOE—THE GENERAL'S OWN REPORT OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Tue day came, the 9th of Octo- 
ber, and with its earliest streakings 
of light the bustle of preparation 
for departure. Arms were cleaned, 
horses were saddled, and orderlies 
were busy. About eight o’clock 
the bugle sounded to horse, and 
soon afterwards I, and the rest of 
my comrades who had been left 
with me behind, saw, with great 
depression of spirits, the long col- 
umn disappear behind the distant 
hills. 

We determined, however, with a 
soldier’s philosophy, to accept the 
situation, and to forget our disap- 
pointment by indulging, as much 
as was compatible with the per- 
formance of duty, in rides, drives, 
shooting, and social visiting at 
“The Bower.” So I resumed my 
field sports with very great success, 
except in respect of the turkeys, 
often accompanied by Brien, who 
was an excellent shot. ’ 

I had now also the satisfaction of 
greeting on his return to headquar- 
ters my very dear friend and com- 
rade, Major Norman Fitzhugh, who 
had been captured, it will be recol- 
lected, near Verdiersville in August, 
and had spent several weeks in a 
Northern prison. There was much 
for us to talk over of life and adven- 
ture, of success and disaster, joy 
and sorrow, vicissitudes which had 
been brought about rapidly in the 
progress of the war during our 
separation. Fitzhugh had been 
pretty roughly handled at the be- 
ginning of his captivity, and the 
private soldiers of the enemy that 
took him—provoked, probably, by 
his proud bearing—had ill-treated 
him in the extreme; but he soon 
met officers whom he had known 


before the war in the regular army, 
and afterwards fared better. 

On the 10th arrived Major Ter- 
rel, who had formerly served on 
Geueral Robertson’s staff, an] was 
now under orders to report tc Gen- 
eral Stuart, and we had again a 
pleasant little military family at our 
headquarters. 

From General Stuart we heard 
nothing for severa) days. There 
were some idle rumours, originating 
doubtless with the Yankee pickets, 
that he had been killed, that his 
whole command had been dis- 
persed, captured, &c. Though . 
we certainly did not in the least 
credit this nonsense, we were yet 
not without a good deal of anxiety 
as to the result of the expedition ; 
and as I was under the necessity, in 
any event, of inspecting our line 
of outposts, I rode on the 12th to 
Shepherdstown, in the hope of ob- 
taining some more trustworthy in- 
formation. Here I received the 
earliest tidings of the General’s 
successful ride through Pennsyl- 
vania, the capture of Chambersburg, 
and his great seizure of horses, and 
also learned that our daring band of 
horsemen was already on its rapid 
return to Virginia. I availed my- 
self of the @pportunity while in 
Shepherdstown of paying my re- 
spects to Mrs. L., by whom and the 
other ladies of her household I was 
welcomed with the utmost kind- 
ness. 

On the morning of the 13th Gen- 
eral Stuart arrived again safely at 
“The Bower,” heralding his ap- 
proach from afar by the single bu- 
gler he had with him, whose notes 
were somewhat oddly mingled with 
the thrum of Sweeney’s banjo. 
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Our delight in being again together 
was unspeakable, and was greatly 
enhanced by the glorious issue of 
the expedition. Many prisoners 
had been taken; he had secured 
large numbers of horses and mules, 
and he had inflicted great material 
damage upon the enemy. All my 
comrades had mounted themselves 
on fresh horses, and they came back 
with wonderful accounts of their 
adventures across the border, what 
terror and consternation had pos- 
sessed the burly Dutch farmers of 
Pennsylvania, and how they groan- 
ed in very agony of spirit at seeing 
their fine horses carried off—an act 
of war which had been much more 
rudely performed for months and 
months, not to mention number- 
less barbarities, never sanctioned in 
civilised warfare, by the Federal cav- 
alry in Virginia. 

General Stuart gave me a gratify- 
ing proof that he had been think- 
. ing of me in Pennsylvania, by bring- 
ing back with him an excellent 
bay horse which he had himself 
selected for my riding. 

As I am fortunate enough to have 
General Stuart’s own official raport 
in MS. of this memorable enterprise 
among my papers, I give it here, in 
the belief that the reader will be 
glad to follow our horsemen upon 
their journey in the words of the 

dashing raider himself. 


HEapQuarTeRs, CAVALRY DIVISION, 
October 14, 1862. 


“* To General R. E. Lez, 


“Through Colonel R. H. Chilton, A. A. 
General, Army of Northern Virginia, 
6 


“Colonel, I have the honor to 
report that on the 9th inst., in com- 
pliance with instructions from the 
Commanding General, army of 
Northern Virginia, I proceeded on 
an expedition into Pennsylvania 
with a cavalry force of 1800 men 
and four pieces of horse-artillery, 
under command of  Brig.-Gen. 
Hampton and Ools. W. H. F. Lee 
and Jones. This force rendez- 
voused at Darkesville at 12 o’clock, 


and marched thence to the vicinity 
of Hedgesville, where it camped 
for the night. At daylight next 


morning (October 10th) I crossed: 


the Potomac at M‘Ooy’s (between 
Williamsport and Hancock) with 
some little opposition, capturing 
two or three horses of the enemy’s 
pickets. We were told here by the 
citizens that a large force had camped 
the night before at Clear Spring, 
and were supposed to be en route for 
Cumberland. We proceeded north- 
ward until we reached the turnpike 
leading from Hagerstown to Han- 
cock (known ds the National Road). 
Here a signal station on the moun- 
tain and most of the party, with 
their flags and apparatus, were sur- 
prised and captured, and also eight 
or ten prisoners of war, from whom, 
as well as from citizens, I learned 
that the large force alluded to had 
crossed but an hour ahead of me 
towards Oumberland, and consisted 
of six regiments of Ohio troops, 
and two batteries under General 
Cox, and were en route, via Cum- 
berland, for the Kanawha. I sent 
back this intelligence at once to 
the Commanding General. Strik- 
ing directly across the National 
Road, I proceeded in the direction 
of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, which 
point was reached about 12 o’clock. 
I was extremely anxious to reach 
Hagerstown, where large supplies 
were stored, but was satisfied from 
reliable information that the notice 
the enemy had of my approach, and 
the proximity of his forces, would 
enable him to prevent my capturing 
it. I therefore turned towards 
Chambersburg. I did not reach 
this point till after dark in a rain. 
I did not deem it safe to defer the 
attack till morning; nor was it pro- 
per to attack a place full of women 
and children without summoning it 
first to surrender. I accordingly 
sent in a flag of truce and found 
no wilitary or civil authority in the 
place ; but some prominent citizens, 
who met the officers, were notified 
that the place would be occupied, 
and if any resistance were made 
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the place would be shelled in three 
minutes. Brigadier-General Hamp- 
ton’s command being in advance, 
took possession of the place, and I 
appointed him Military Governor 
of the city. No incidents occurred 
during the night, throughout which 
it rained continuously. The offi- 
cials all fled the town on our ap- 
proach, aad no one could be found 
who would admit that he held office 
in the place. 
wounded in hospital were paroled. 
During the day a large number of 
horses of citizens were seized and 
brought along. The wires were cut 
and the railroad obstructed, and 
Colonel Jones’s command was sent 
up the railroad towards Harrisburg 
to destroy a trestlework a few miles 
off. He, however, reported that it 
was constructed of iron, and he 
could not destroy it. Next morn- 
ing it was ascertained that a large 
number of small-arms and muni- 
tions of war were stored about the 
railroad buildings, all of which that 
could not be easily brought away 
were destroyed—consisting of about 
5000 new muskets. pistols, sabres, 
and ammunition; also a large as- 
sortment of army clothing. The 
extensive machine-shops and depot 
buildings of the railroad and seve- 
ral trains of loaded cars were en- 
tirely destroyed. From Chambers- 
burg I decided, after mature con- 
sideration, to strike for the vicinity 
of Leesburg as the best route of re- 
turn, particularly as Cox’s command 
would have rendered the direction 
of Cumberland, full of mountain 
gorges, exceedingly hazardous. The 
route selected was through an open 
* country. Of course I left nothing 
undone to prevent the inhabitants 
from detecting my real route and 
object. I started directly towards 
Gettysburg, but, having passed the 
Blue Ridge, turned back towards 
Hagerstown for six or eight miles, 
and then crossed to Maryland by 
Emmettsburg, where, as we passed, 
we were hailed by the inhabitants 
with the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations of joy. A scouting party 
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of 150 lancers had just passed to- 
wards Gettysburg, and I regretted 
exceedingly that my march did not 
admit of the delay necessary to 
catch them. Taking the route to- 
wards Frederick, we intercepted 
despatches from Colonel ush 
(Lancers) to the commander of the 
scout, which satisfied me that our 
whereabouts was still a problem to 
the enemy. Before reaching Frede- 
rick, I crossed the Monocacy, and 
continued the march throughout 
the night, cia Liberty, New Mar- 
ket, and Monrovia, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, where we cut 
the telegraph wires and obstructed 
the railroad. We reached at day- 
light Hyattstown, on M’Olellan’s 
line of communication with Wash- 
ington, but we found only a few 
waggons to capture, and pushed 
on to Barnesville, which we found 
just vacated by a company of the 
enemy’s cavalry. We had here 
corroborated what we had heard be- 
fore, that Stoneman had between 
four and five thousand troops about 
Poolesville and guarding the river 
fords. I started directly for Pooles- 
ville, but instead of marching upon 
that point, I avoided it by a march 
through the woods, leaving it two 
or three miles to my left, and get- 
ting into the road from Pooles- 
ville to the mouth of the Monocacy. 
Guarding well my flanks and rear, I 
pushed boldly forward, meeting the 
head of the enemy’s force going 
towards Poolesville. I ordered the 
charge, which was responded to in 
handsome style by the advance 
squadron (Irving’s) of Lee’s brig- 
ade, which drove back the enemy 

cavalry upon the column of infantry 
advancing to occupy the crest from 
which the cavalry were driven. 
Quick as thought Lee’s sharpshoot- 
ers sprang to the ground, and, en- 
gaging the infantry skirmishers, 
held them in check till the artillery 
in advance came up, which, under 
the gallant Pelham, drove back the 
enemy’s force upon his batteries be- 
yond the Monocacy, between which 
and our solitary gun there was a 
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spirited fire for some time. This 
answered, in connection with the 
high crest occupied by our piece, to 
screen entirely my real movement 
quickly to the left, making a bold 
and rapid strike for White’s Ford, 
to force my way across before the 
enemy at Poolesville and Monocacy 
could be aware of my design. Al- 
though delayed somewhat by about 
200 infantry strongly posted in the 
cliffs over the ford, they yielded to 
the moral efféet of a few shells be- 
fore engaging our sharpshooters; 
and the crossing of the canal (now 
dry) and river was effected with all 
the precision of passing a defile on 
drill—a section of the artillery 
being sent with the advance and 
placed in position on the Loudoun 
side, another piece on the Maryland 
heights, while Pelham continued to 
occupy the attention of the enemy 
with the other, withdrawing from 
position to position until his piece 
was ordered to cross. The enemy 
was marching from Poolesville in 
the mean time, but came up in line 
of battle on the Maryland bank, 
only to receive a thundering salu- 
tation, with evident effect, from our 
guns on this side. I lost not a man 
killed on the expedition, and there 
were only a few slight wounds. 
The enemy’s loss is not known, but 
Pelham’s one gun compelled the 
enemy’s battery to change its posi- 
tion three times, 

“The remainder of the march 
was destitute of interest. The con- 
duct of the command, and their be- 
haviour towards the inhabitants, 
are worthy of the highest praise. A 
few individual cases only were ex- 
ceptions in this particular. Briga- 
dier-General Hampton and Colonels 
Lee, Jones, Wickham and Butler, 
and the officers and men under their 
commands, are entitled to my last- 
ing gratitude for their coolness in 


danger and cheerful obedience to 
orders. Unoffending persons were 
treated with civility, and the in- 
habitants were generous in their 
proffers of provisions on the march, 
We seized and brought over a large 
number of horses, the property of 
citizens of the United States. The 
valuable information obtained in 
this reconnoissance as to the distri- 
bution of the enemy’s force, was 
communicated orally to the Com- 
manding General, and need not be 
here repeated. A number of public 
functionaries and prominent citizens 
were taken captive and brought 
over as hostages for our own un- 
offending citizens, whom the enemy 
had torn from their homes, and 
confined in dungeons in the North. 
One or two of my men lost their 
way, and are probably in the hands 
of the enemy.* The results of this 
expedition in a moral and political 
point of view can hardly be esti- 
mated, and the consternation among 
property-holders in Pennsylvania 
was beyond description. I am spe- 
cially indebted to Captain B. L 
White (0. 8. Cavalry) and to Messrs. 
Hugh Logan and Harbaugh whose 
skillful guidance was of immense 
service tome. My staff are entitled 
to the highest praise for untiring 
energy in the discharge of their 
duties, I enclose a map of the ex- 
pedition, drawn by Captain W. W. 
Blackford to accompany this re- 
port ; also a copy of orders enforced 
during the march. 

* Believing that the hand of God 
was clearly manifested in the signal 
deliverance of my command from 
danger and the crowning success 


attending it, I ascribe to Him the © 


praise, the honour and the glory.— 

I have the honour to be, most re- 

spectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. E. B. Srvart, 


Major General Commanding Cavairy.” 





* “T marched from Chambersburg to Leesburg, 90 miles, with only one hour’s 
nalt, in thirty-six hours, including a forced passage of the Potomac—a march 


without a parallel in history.” 
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CAMP LIFE AT ‘‘ THE BOWER” CONTINUED, AND THREATENED FINAL DEPARTURE, 
WITH AN INTERLUDE OF TWO DAYS’ FIGHTING NEAR KEARNEYSVILLE. 


All now went merrily again at 
“The Bower.” General Stuart, who 
had been blessed with the satisfac- 
tion of “‘winning golden opinions 
from all sorts of people,” was the 
lightest-hearted of the whole com- 
pany. On the 15th another ball 
was given in honour of the expedi- 
tion, and the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood were brought to the fes- 
tivity in vehicles captured in the 
enemy’s country, drawn by fat Penn- 
sylvania horses. Stuart was, of 
course, the hero of the occasion, and 
received many a pretty compliment 
from fair lips.* Yielding to the 
urgent solicitations of ‘the ladies 
and the General, Brien and I again 
produced our popular extravaganza, 
which was received, as at its first 
representation, with the greatest 
applause. 

The beams of the morrow’s sun 
were just making their way through 
the intricacies of foliage above our 
heads, as we lay in camp resting 
from the fatigues of the night’s 
dancing, when a blast of the bugle 
brought the whole’ command to 
their feet, with its summons to new 
and serious activity. 

The enemy in strong force, with 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, had 
crossed the Potomac during the 
latter part of the night, had driven 
in our pickets, and were resolutely 
advancing upon the main body of 
our cavalry, which, having been duly 
advised of their approach, confront- 
ed the far superior numbers of the 
Yankees, in a tolerable position on 
the turnpike between Shepherdstown 
and Winchester, near the small ham- 
let of Kearneysville. General Stuart 
had already with great promptness 
reported their advance to Generals 
Lee and Jackson, asking for rein- 


forcements; our horses were now 
saddled, and we soon passed at a 
full gallop thé mansion-house of 
“The Bower,” where only a few 
hours before the violin and banjo 
had sent forth their enlivening 
strains, riding forward to the scene 
of action, which already resounded 
with wilder music. * 

We found a full division of the 
Federal infantry moving upon us 
in admirable order, their cavalry 
operating on either flank, and their 
artillery seeking to get in position 
upon some heights in our front, 
where several pieces had already 
arrived and had opened a brisk and 
annoying fire upon our horsemen. 
Large clouds of dust rising all along 
the road towards Shepherdstown 
indicated the approach of other bo- 
dies of the enemy, and it was quite 
plain that our resistance to a so 
overwhelming could be only of short 
duration. 

A great part of our men had been 
dismounted as sharpshooters, and 
General Stuart and myself endea- 
voured to place them to the greatest 
advantage, and to animate them to 
the utmost obstinacy in the fight 
by our own example, on horseback 
as we were, and exposed to the con- 
tinuous fire of the Federal tirail- 
leurs; but we were compelled to 
withdraw from position to position, 
all the time happily well protected 
in our retreat by the excellent ser- 
vice of our horse-artillery under 
the untiring Pelham. During the 
afternoon we were reinforced by a 
brigade of infantry, which aided in 
checking for a time the onward 
movement of the enemy, but which 
did not accomplish as much as we 
had hoped for, and the order for 
a still further retreat had just been 





* The ladies of Baltimore presented General Stuart at this time with a pair of 
golden spurs, as a token of their appreciation, whereupon he adopted for himself 
the nom de guerre, “Knight of the Golden Spurs,” signing his name, in private 
letters of his, sometimes “K, G. 8.” 
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given, when about dusk the Fede- 
rals came to a halt, and, to our in- 
finite surprise, turned slowly back 
for a mile and a half, where we soon 
saw the main body-go quietly into 
bivouac, and became convinced 
from their numerous’ camp fires that 
no farther attack was to be appre- 
hended during the night—if, indeed, 
satisfied with their success, they 
had not determined to return the 
following day into Maryland. 

General Stuart himself directed 
the placing of a strong double cor- 
don of outposts, and, having plant- 
ed two pieces of artillery on a 
crest ‘of the road, gave orders for 
the remainder of his troops to 
bivouac and cook their rations. 
The General then proceeded with 
his staff to headquarters at ‘The 
Bower,” which was only a few miles 
distant. 

Before we reached there we were 
overtaken by a drenching shower of 
rain, and we thankfully accepted 
Mr. D.’s kind invitation on our ar- 
rival to dry our dripping garments 
and warm our chilled bodies be- 
fore a roaring wood fire in his large 
and comfortable family drawing- 
room. Here we found two English- 
men, the Hon. Francis Lawley, the 
well-known Richmond correspond- 
ent of the ‘ Times,’ and Mr. Vize- 
telly, who was keeping the readers 
of the ‘Illustrated London News’ 
informed of the events of the war 
with pen and pencil, with both of 
whom we were to spend many 
pleasant hours in camp. These 
gentlemen were ut the time guests 
at General Lee’s headquarters, and 
had undertaken the long ride to 
“The Bower” for the satisfaction 
of one day with Stuart. This sa- 
tisfaction had been greatly marred 
by the troublesome advance of the 
Yankees; but by snatching a few 
hours from the night, we secured 
time enough for a delightful par- 
ley, of which the news from the 
old country formed a considerable 
part. 

The fighting was renewed at an 
early hour the next day; and, as 


the enemy was also reported to be 
advancing in strength upon Charles- 
town from Harper’s Ferry, it ap- 
peared to be a general movement 
of the whole Federal army. At 
“The Bower” the breaking up of 
our camp seemed to indicate a final 
departure from our .soldier’s para- 
dise. The tents were struck, the 
waggons were packed, and every 
preparation was made for starting 
at any moment. Our amiable 
guests, who had come only for a 
day, had now an additional rea- 
son for taking leave, as they were 
not prepared for accompanying us 
upon any extended military adven- 
ture. 

The Yankees, fully conscious of 
their own strength and our com- 
parative weakness, were pressing 
slowly forward, and General Stuart 
had given orders to our troops to 
offer only a feeble resistance, and 
retire deliberately to an easily de- 
fensible position, about a mile and 
a half from “The Bower,” where 
our artillery had been elegibly posted 
on arange of hills forming a wide 
semicircle. 

About nine o'clock General R. 
E. Lee arrived at this point; <A. P. 
Hili’s division was on the march 
to reinforce us; and it seemed clear 
that the further progress of the 
Federals, certainly any attempt on 
their part to cross the Opequan, 
would be energetically opposed. 
At this time I received orders from 
General Stuart to proceed with a 
number of couriers at once to the 
little town of Smithfield, about 
twelve miles distant, where we had 
a small body of cavalry, to watch 
the enemy’s movements on our 
right, and establish frequent com- 
munications with Jackson at Bun- 
ker Hill only a few miles off. Zn 
route I had to pass in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of “ The 
Bower,” where I found the ladies 
of the family all assembled in the 
verandah, in.a state of great ex- 
citement and anxiety. I did my 
best to console my fair friends, 
who wept as they saw me; but I 
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could not help feeling a good deal 
of solicitude with regard to their 
position, since they would certain- 
ly be within range of the artillery 
fire; and should the enemy get pos- 
session of the place by any acci- 
dent, it could hardly be hoped that 
they would not revenge themselves 
savagely upon the household for 
all the kindness we had received 
at their hands. 

It was about mid-day when I 
reached Smithfield, which I found 
occupied by a squadron picketing 
the turnpike to Shepherdstown and 
Harper’s Ferry. Our brigade sta- 
tioned at Charlestown had evac- 
uated the place before the superior 
numbers of the enemy, and re- 
tired in the direction of Berryville, 
so that there was nothing in the 
way of the Federal advance but 
these our pickets, and the dreaded 
blue uniforms were expected by 
the excited inhabitants to make 
their appearance every minute. <Ac- 
cordingly, I had not been more than 
an hour in the village, when our 
outposts from the Shepherdstown 
road came galloping along in furi- 
ous haste, reporting a tremendous 
host of Yankee cavalry right behind 
them in hot pursuit. I rode for- 
ward immediately with about fifty 
men to meet the enemy, but found, 
as is usual in such cases of alarm, 
that the danger was by no means so 
imminent as had been represented, 
the Yankees having halted on a 
little hill about two miles from 
town, and their whole forse con- 
sisting of a squadron of horsemen, 
which turned back on my ap- 
proach, and moved off when a few 
carbine-shots had been exchanged. 
This squadron had come from 
Harper’s Ferry, along a_ by-road 
which struck the turnpike at a point 
about midway between Kearneys- 
ville and Smithfield, which point 
they had reached just ten minutes 
after General Lee with a very smal! 
escort had passed by. Our Com- 
mander-in-Chief had thus made a 
very narrow escape from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and 
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I thought it “necessary to dispatch 
a courier at once to General Stuart 
to inform him that the road was 
not clear. 

During the afternoon the alarm 
was renewed, this time in the di- 
rection of Charlestown; but in- 
dustriously as I endeavoured to 
discover the whereabouts of the 
Yankee infantry, who had been 
plainly seen advancing along the 
turnpike with glistening bayonets, 
and the dust rising on their line of 
march, I could obtain no trace of 
them whatever, after a ride of four 
miles towards their supposed quar- 
ter of approach. 

Late in the evening I received a 
report from Oolonel Jones, now 
commanding Robertson’s brigade, 
that the hostile forces were retreat- 
ing again towards Harper’s Ferry, 
and that he hoped to be again in 
occupancy of Charlestown even 
before his message could reach me. 
The firing in the direction of “ The 
Bower” had now ceased; and as 
I felt well assured that the two 
Federal columns were in corres- 
ponding movement, I rightly con- 
jectured that the Yankees were 
also retreating there. So I estab- 
lished my men and myself at the 
house of an interesting young 
widow, who, with her sister, en- 
livened our evening with songs and 


spirited discourse. 


Agreeably with my expectation, 
I received orders early next morn- 
ing to return to ‘“‘The Bower,” 
which not a little delighted me. It 
was a sparkling, beautiful morning 
of autumn, and I enjoyed the ride 
home the more for being fortunate 
enough—firing from my _horse’s. 
back with my revolver—to kill a 
grey squirrel, which, as our mess 
arrangements had been thrown into 
utter disorder by the events of the 
last two days, was gladly welcomed 
the same evening on our dinner 
table. 

Meanwhile our tents had been 
again put up at “The Bower,” and 
no one who had not visited the 
place in our absence would have. 
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supposed that any change had oc- 
curred in the interim. 

The Federal army, after con- 
siderable fighting the previous day, 
had recrossed the Potomac, their 
rearguard being badly cut up by a 
dashing charge of Lee’s cavalry. 
The Federal newspapers called the 


movement a “grand and success. 
ful reconnaissance in force,” and it 
had evidently been undertaken to 
counteract a little the effect, and 
abate the ill-feeling, that had been 
produced all over the North by 
Stuart’s expedition into Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A VIVACIOUS VISITOR—MILITARY REVIEW—AT LAST WE BREAK UP OAMP 
at “THE BOWER.” 


Once more established in quiet- 
ude at “The Bower,” we received 
from our kind friends, Mr. D. and 
his family, numberless proofs of 
their great satisfaction in having 
us near them. In accordance with 
his promise, Mr. Vizetelly came now 
to pay us a longer visit, unaccom- 
panied, however, to our regret, by 
Mr. Lawley, who had been obliged 
te go to Richmond for the purpose 
of sending off his regular letter to 
the ‘ Times.’ 

Our new guest was an old cam- 
paigner, who accommodated him- 
self very readily to the hardships 
of camp life, and was soon estab- 
lished in his own tent, which I 
had caused to be erected for him in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
that of Blackford and myself. He 
was not long in becoming a general 
favourite at headquarters. Regu- 
larly after dinner, our whole family 
of officers, from the commander 
down to the youngest lieutenant, 
used to assemble in his tent, 
squeezing ourselves into narrow 
quarters to hear his entertaining 
narratives, which may possibly 
have received a little embellish- 
ment in the telling, but which em- 
braced a very wide circle of human 
experience, and had a certain ease 
and brilliancy “beyond most such 
recitals. The “ingenuous youth” 
of our little circle drank in delight- 
edly the intoxications of Mabille 
and the Chateau des Fleurs, or 
followed the raconteur with eager 
interest as he passed from the gar- 
dens and the boudoirs of Paris to 
the stirring incidents and pictur- 


esque scenery of the Italian cam- 
paign, which he had witnessed as a 
guest of Garibaldi. V. was greatly 
pleased with our musical entertain- 
ments; and when, after talking for 
several hours, he had become ex- 
hausted, and when, from the gath- 
ering darkness, we could only dis- 
tinguish the place where he was 
reclining by the glow of his pipe, 
and thus lost all the play of the 
features in his rehearsal, we pro- 
ceeded to our great central camp- 
fire, there to renew the negro 
dances to the music of the banjo— 
scenes which Vizetelly’s clever pen- 
cil has placed before the European 
public in the pages of the ‘Illus- 
trated London News.’ Less: suc 
cessful was our friend in his efforts 
to improve the cuisine of our negro 
camp cook, and we often had the 
laugh upon him—especially when 
one day he produced in triumph a 
roast pig, with the conventional 
apple in its mouth, which we found 
to be raw on one side and burned 
to a cinder on the other. This 
work of art had been prepared un- 
der his own personal management, 
and was served as cochon ad I’ Itali- 
enne, but it proved by no means 
so happy an accident as the ori- 
ginal roast pig, done @ la Chinoise. 

Our supplies now commenced to 
fail in the country around “ The 
Bower.” The partridges had grown 
exceedingly wild, and we were ob- 
liged, each in his turn, to make 
long excursions into the woods and 
fields to keep our mess-table fur- 
nished. I was therefore very 
much gratified when my friend 
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Rosser appeared early one morn- 
ing at my tent, with the news that 
there was to be a large auction sale 
of native wines and other supplies 
that very day, at a plantation 
only eight miles off in the direc- 
tion of Charlestown. As all was 
quiet along our lines, we at once 
‘determined to attend the sale, so 
the horses were hitched to the yel- 
low-painted waggon, and we were 
soon proceeding at a rapid trot 
over the rocky road, amid the lond 
outcries and bitter complaints of 
my gallant Colonel of the 5th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, who declared that he 
had never in his life experienced 
such joltings. Arrived at the place 
of destination, we bought largely, 
making frequent trials and tastings 
of Corinth and blackberry wines, 
and returned to camp with our 
waggon well-filled with stores of 
various kinds. Among our pur- 
chases was an immense pot of lard, 
which we placed in the back part of 
the waggon, regarding it as an 
.acquisition of great value for our 
camp biscuit-bakery. We had not, 
however, counted on the melting in- 
fluence of the sun upon the lard, 
and the consequence was that with 
every jolt of the waggon over the 
frequent stones in the road, the 
fluid mass sent its jets of grease in 
a fountain over the hams, potatoes, 
and apples that covered the bottom 
of the vehicle. This annoyance, 
provoking as it was, little disturbed 
our temper, which had been some- 
what mellowed by the frequent im- 
bibitions of the country wine (in 
the way of tasting); and we con- 
tinued our drive at a rattling pace, 
varying our discourse from the gay 
to the sentimental. We had just 
reached the topic of the tender pas- 
sion, when, all unheeding the 
roadway before us, I bumped the 
waggon against a large stone with 
so severe a shock that Rosser was 
thrown out far to the left, while I 
settled down, after a tremendous 
leap, far to the right. Fortunately, 
beyond some slight contusions, nei- 
ther of us sustained any damage 
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by this rude winding-up of our ro- 
mantic conversation. The horses 
were reasonable enough not to run 
off, and we quietly continued our 
drive to headquarters, but we talked 
no more sentiment on the way. 
Major Terrell having been ordered 
to Winchester in attendance on a 
court-martial, had left his excel- 
lent horses to my exclusive use, 
and my own animals, enlarged in 
number by the addition of the 
stout Pennsylvanian, had very 
much improved by their long rest 
and rich grazing, so that my stable 
was now extensive, and we had 
many a pleasant ride with our fair 
lady friends. On Sunday, the 26th 
of October, there was a grand re- 
view of Hampton’s brigade, which 
was attended by the ladies from 
far and near, and as the day was 
lovely, it proved a fine military 
spectacle. When the review was 
over, the officers of our own and 
Hampton’s staff assembled to wit- 
ness the trial of a diminutive one- 
pounder gun, which turned out to be 
of very little account, and afterwards 
we had some equestrian sports, 
matches in horse-racing, fence-jump- 
ing, &c. Captain Blackford, who, 
with a thoroughbred chestnut mare, 
attempted to take a high fence just 
in advance of Stuart and myself, 
had a severe fall, which was fortu- 
nately unattended with serious con- 
sequences. Remarking upon it, 
that, in my opinion, the fault lay 
not so much with the horse as with 
the rider, Stuart said, “‘ Hear old 
Von, how grand he talks!” Then 
turning to me, he added, in a ban- 
ter, ‘‘ Why don’t you jump the fence 
yourself, if you know how to do 
it better?” I had never leaped my 
heavy-built Pennsylvanian as yet, 
and I was in doubt whether he was 
equal to the lofty barrier, but as 
there was no possible escape from 
Stuart’s challenge, I struck my 
spurs into his sides, and over he 
went like a deer, amidst the lond 
applauses of the General himself 
and other spectators. I had now 
the laugh on my side, and very 
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soon afterwards the opportunity 
of bantering Stuart, when he could 
say and do nothing in reply. Re- 
turning to camp, we took, as a short 
eut, a road that led through a 
field of Indian corn; upon getting 
to the farther end of which, we 
found that the fence, usually pulled 
down at this place, had been recent- 
ly put up, making a formidable bar- 
rier to our further progress. Stuart 
and others observing this, turned 
off to the right towards the main 
road ; but seizing my opportunity, 
I cried out to him, “ General, 
this is the way;” and clearing 
the five-barred fence in a splen- 
did leap, I arrived at headquarters 
several minutes in advance of my 
comrades, whom I welcomed upon 
their approach, rallying my chief 
very much for not having followed 
my example. 

Our long and delightful sojourn 


now drew rapidly to its close, 
Guest after guest departed, and 
every day the indications of a 
speedy departure became plainer, 
At length, on the 29th of October, 
a hazy, rainy autumn day, the 
marching orders came, and the 
hour arrived for the start. A num- 
ber of the staff did not fail to in- 
dulge in the obvious reflection that 
nature wept in sympathy with us 
at the separation. With heavy 
hearts indeed, we left the beautiful 
spot, and bade adieu to its charm- 
ing, kindly inhabitants. Silently we 
rode down the hill, and along 
the margin of the clear Opequan 
stream, musing on the joyous 
hours that had passed away—hours 
which those few of our dashing 
little band of cavaliers that survived 
the mournful finale of the great 
war, will ever hold in grateful re- 
membrance. 


CHANGE OF BASE—OROSSING THE SHENANDOAH—FIGHTS IN LOUDOUN AND 
FAUQUIER—OROSSING OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK—FIGHTS IN THE REGION 
BETWEEN THE HAZEL AND RAPPAHANNOOK RIVERS—HEADQUARTERS NEAR 
OULPEPPER COURT-HOUSE—MY DEPARTURE FOR RICHMOND. 


General M‘Clellan, the Federal 
Commander-in-Chief, having largely 
reinforced his army with regiments 
from the new levy of 300,000 vol- 
unteers called out for nine months, 
and having brought it to a strength 
of 140,000 men, well equipped in 
every respect, had at last determined 
upon a forward movement, all un- 
knowing at the time that the supreme 
eommand was soon to be taken 
from him by the Government at 
Washington. The right wing of 
the Federal forces, by a strong de- 
monstration towards Harper’s Fer- 
ry, made a show of invading Vir- 
ginia from this point, but the great 
balk of the army crossed the Po- 
temac about fifteen miles lower 
down, near the little town of Berlin. 
General Lee having been oppor- 
tunely informed by his vigilaut 
cavalry of the enemy’s operations, 
had commenced, in the mean time, 
& movement on the opposite side 


of the Blue Ridge, in a nearly par- 
allel direction towards Front Royal, 
being about a day’s march ahead. 
Longstreet’s corps was in the ad- 
vance, Jackson’s troops following 
slowly, covering the rear, and still 
holding the passes of the Blue 
Ridge, Snicker’s, Ashby’s and Ches- 
ter Gaps. The cavalry under 
Stuart had orders to cross the 
Ridge at Snicker’s Gap, to watch 
closely the movements of the enemy, 
retard him as much as_ possible, 
and protect the left flank of our 
army. 

So we rode quietly along in the 
tracks of our horsemen, who, before 
the staff had left “The Bower,” 
had proceeded in the direction of 
Berryville. Our mercurial soldiers 
were as gay as ever, and even the 
most sentimental members of the 
staff had rallied from the despond- 
ence incidental to departure from 
our late encampment, when, during 
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the afternoon, we reached en route 
the little town of Smithfield, where, 
under Bob Sweeney’s direction as 
impresario, we managed to get up 
a serenade for the amiable widow 

ho had entertained me with such 
Poepitality. 

Meanwhile the rain, which had 
been falling when we rode off from 
“The Bower,” had ceased, a keen 
north wind had set in, and it had 
commenced to freeze hard, when, 
late at night, we reached Berry- 
ville, chilled, wet, and hungry. The 
provisions of the country had been 
more or less consumed by the 
troops who had preceded us on 
the march, and it was therefore re- 
garded as exceedingly apropos that 
we were invited to supper by a pro- 
minent citizen, at whose pleasant 
house we greatly enjoyed a warm 
cup of tea, a capital old Virginia 
ham, and afterwards a pipe of Vir- 
ginia tobacco before a roaring wood 
fire. 

Our troops bivouacked about two 
imiles from town; and as on a 
march, for the sake of the example, 
we never took up our quarters be- 
neath a roof, we left our hospitable 
entertainer about midnight, and es- 
tablished ourselves in an open field 
under some old locust-trees, near 
several large fodder stacks, which 
furnished us with abundant food for 
our horses. 

It was a clear, cold, starlight 
night, and as we had no protection 
from the frost but our blankets, we 
kept in lively blaze several tre- 
mendous fires, the wood for which 
each and every one of us had as- 
sisted in collecting. General and 
staff were all fast asleep, when, on 
a sudden, we were aroused by a 
loud crash, which startled even the 
feeding horses and mules. One 
of the old hollow trees, against the 
trunk of which our largest fire had 
been imprudently kindled, after 
smouldering for hours, had at last 
yielded to the force of the wind 
and fallen heavily to the ground, 
fortunately without doing any dam- 
age whatever. 
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In the early morning when we 
awoke to the reveillé, the fires had 
qufte burnt out, a white hoar-fist 
lay thick over every object around 
us, and the shivering officers of our 
military family expressed in every 
feature their ardent desire for a 
good warm breakfast. As we were 
discussing the probabilities of such 
a thing, we were most agreeably 
surprised by a kind invitation of 
a neighbouring planter to satisfy 
ourselves at his hospitable board, 
an invitation which we did not 
hesitate to accept. To provide 
against a future want of breakfast, 
when a good Samaritan might not 
be so near at hand, our careful 
mess caterer, the portly doctor of 
our staff, availed himself of the op- 
portunity of purchasing a quantity 
of hams and bacon, which, being de- 
posited for safety in an army waggon, 
were stolen before two hours had 
elapsed by some of our rascally ne- 
gro camp-followers. 

The sun shone down with the 
warmth and glory of the soft In- 
dian summer, a season of peculiar 
loveliness in America, when we 
reached the Shenandoah, our pas- 
sage of which was extremely pic- 
turesque. The banks of this beau- 
tiful stream are often bold, and 
sometimes even majestic, the cur- 
rent breaking through gigantic 
cliffs which rise to the height of 
several hundred feet on either side, 
or flowing placidly along between 
wooded shores, whose stately trees, 
where the river is narrowest, al- 
most intermingle their branches. 
The forests skirting the course of 
the Shenandoah were now glowing 
with the gorgeous hues of the Amer- 
ican autumn, which the landscape- 
painter cannot adequately repro- 
duce nor the writer properly de- 
scribe. The light saffron of the 
chestnut-trees was in effective con- 
trast with the rich crimson of the 
oaks and maples, while the trailing 
vines and parasites displayed every 
tint from the palest pink to the 
deepest purple. Upon the opposite 
shore, at a distance of only a few 
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hundred yards from the margin of 
the river, rose the mountain-range 
ofy the Blue Ridge thickly covered 
with forest, within whose depths 
the head of our column was just 
disappearing as we arrived at the 
bank. The main body was passing 
the stream, while here and there a 
single trooper might be seen water- 
ing his horse or quietly examining 
his weapons. 

On the summit of the mountain 
we found a portion of our Mary- 
land cavalry, which, having been 
stationed there to guard Snicker’s 
Gap, had been engaged in a sharp 
conflict with a party of Federal 
cavalry that disputed its possession, 
and had driven back their oppon- 
ents with severe loss. Dead bodies 
of men and animals, lying still un- 
buried along the road, gave evi- 
dence of the obstinacy of the fight 
on both sides. 

The Federal army in its forward 
movement had meanwhile made 
but slow progress, the main body 
having proceeded no farther than 
Leesburg and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, only a few detachments 
of cavalry having advanced beyond 
that point. So we continued our 
march wholly without interruption 
all the beautiful autumn day 
through the smiling county of 
Loudoun, one of the fairest and 
most fertile regions in Virginia, 
passing many fine estates with ex- 
tensive cornfields and large or- 
chards, until we arrived in the 
evening in the vicinity of the little 
village of Upperville, where we 
bivouacked, and without difficulty 
obtained abundant provisions for 
our men and forage for our ani- 
mals, 

The counties of Loudoun and 
Fauquier bad known but little as 
yet of the devastations of the war, 
and abounded in supplies of every 
description, which were eagerly of- 
fered for sale by the farmers at 
moderate prices, and might have 
subsisted our army for six months. 
Instead of being permitted to pro- 
fit by this plenty, we had been 


compelled for the past two months, 
through the mismanagement and 
want of experience of the officials 
of the Quartermaster’s Department 
at Richmond, and against the ear- 
nest remonstrances of General Lee 
to draw all our supplies from the 
capital, whence they were sent by 
rail to Staunton, there to be packed 
into waggons and deported beyond 
Winchester, a distance of more 
than one hundred miles after leayv- 
ing the railroad. The subsistence 
which was so near at hand was 
thus left for the enemy, by whom it 
was afterwards used to the greatest 
advantage. The importance, nay 
the necessity, in a war of such 
magnitude, carried on over so vast 
and thinly populated a territory, 
of establishing great magazines for 
the collection and storage of pro- 
visions for the army, very often 
occurred to me during the struggle 
in America, and I have, on seve- 
ral occasions, expressed my opin- 
ion with regard to it. Had the 
Confederate authorities, following 
Napoleon’s example, established at 
the beginning of the war (when it 
might easily have been done), large 
depots of army supplies at points 
not exposed, like Richmond, to 
raids of cavalry, I am convinced 
that it would have had a material 
influence on the final issue of the 
great conflict. The difficulties that 
were experienced during the last 
two years of the war in supporting 
the army, and the terrible priva- 
tions to which men and animals were 
subject in consequence of early 
maladministration and neglect, can 
be known only to those who were 
eyewitnesses of the misfortune and 
participants in the suffering. 

Having sent out a strong cordon 
of pickets from our place of bivouac 
near Upperville, General Stuart 
yielded to the urgent solicitations 
of Dr. Eliason, our staff surgeon, to 
ride with him to his home in the 
village, and spend the evening and 
night at his house. As I was in- 
cluded in the invitation, I bore 
them company. We were received 
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very cordially by the ladies of the 
doctor’s family, and many others, 
who, as soon as our arrival was 
known, had flocked to the man- 
sion. I very quickly secured for 
myself the friendship of Dr. Elia- 
son’s little daughter, a child of ten 
years of age, who suffered under 
the sad infirmity of blindness, 
With the most eager interest she 
listened to the words of the foreign 
soldier, whom she required to give 
her an exact description of his per- 
sonal appearance, and I was deep- 
ly touched as I looked into those 
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tender, rayless blue eyes which 
gave back no answering glance to 
my own, and which were yet bent 
towards me with such seeming in- 
telligence. How little I thought, 
as I enjoyed the hospitality of 
these kind people, that nine months 
later I was to be brought to their 
house prostrated by a wound which 
the surgeons declared to be mortal, 
and that I was to be received by 
them with an affectionate sympathy 
such as they could only be expect- 
ed to manifest for a near and dear 
relative ! 


FIGHTS AT THE POTHOUSE AND ALDIE—RECEPTION AT MIDDLEBURG. 


81st October—Our horses stood 
at the door of Dr. Eliason’s house 
at the hour of sunrise, and a short 
gallop brought us to the bivouac of 
our horsemen, whom we at once 
aroused to activity with orders for 
immediate saddling. As Messieurs 
the Yankees ‘were so long in find- 
ing us out, General Stuart had de- 
termined to look after them; and 
in a few minutes our column, ani- 
mated by the hope of again meet- 
ing the enemy, was in motion along 
the road leading to the little town 
of Union, about midway between 
Upperville and Leesburg, near 
which latter place we were quite 
sure of encountering them. We 
reached Union at noon, where we 
came to a halt, sending out in vari- 
ous directions scouts and patrols, 
who speedily reported that the 
main body of the Federal cavalry 
were at Aldie, where they were 
feeding their horses, having arrived 
there since morning, but that a 
squadron of them was three miles 
nearer to us at a farm known as 


Pothouse. Towards this squadron 
we started immediately, and, mov- 
ing upon by-roads, arrived within a 
few hundred yards of them before 
they had any idea of our approach. 
Their earliest warning of danger 
was the wild Confederate yell with 
which our advance-guard dashed 
upon them in the charge. They 
belonged to the 8d Indiana Cavalry, 
a regiment which we had often 
met in battle, and which always 
fought with great steadiness and 
courage. I could not resist join- 
ing in the attack upon our old 
enemies, and was soon in the midst 
of the fight. This lasted, however, 
only a few minutes. After a short 
but gallant resistance, the Federal 
lines were broken, a great part of 
the men were cut down or taken 
prisoners, and the rest of them 
driven into rapid flight, pursued 
closely by the Confederates. 

Captain Farley * and myself, be- 
ing the foremost of the pursuers, 
had a very exciting chase of the 
captain commanding the Federal 





* Captain Farley, who served as a volunteer aide-de-camp on the staff of 
General Stuart, was a very remarkable young man. He was by birth a South 
Carolinian, but he entered the service quite independently of all state military 


organizations. 


Promotions and commissions had been frequently offered him by 


the General, but he refused them all, preferring to be baund to no particular line 
of duty, but to fight, to use an American phrase, “on his own hook.” He was 
accustomed to go entirely alone upon the most Nae ing scouting expeditions. 


With his own hand he had killed more than thirty 0 


his country’s enemies, and 


had never received the slightest injury, until June 1863, when, in the great cavalry 
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squadron, who, at every demand 
that we made for his surrender, 
only spurred his horse into a more 
furious gallop, occasionally turning 
to fire at us with his revolver. But 
each moment I got nearer and 
nearer to him; the long strides of 
my charger at last brought me to 
his side; and I was just raising 
myself in the saddle to put an end 
to the chase with a single stroke 
of my sabre, when, at the crack of 
Farley’s pistol, the fugitive, shot 
through the back, tumbled from 
his horse in the dust. 

Yet a little further Farley and 
myself continued in pursuit of the 
flying Federals, and then returned 
to rejoin General Stuart. While 
slowly retracing my steps, I discov- 
ered the unfortunate captain, lying 
‘against the fence on the roadside, 
apparently in great agony, and evi- 
dently enough in a most uncomfort- 
able situation. Desirous of doing 
all that I could to alleviate his 
misery, I alighted from my horse 
and raised the poor fellow into an 
easier recumbent position, despatch- 
ing at the same time one of my 
couriers to our staff surgeon, Dr. 
Eliason, with the request that he 
would come to me as speedily as 
possible. The wounded officer 
seemed to me in a state of deli- 
rium, calling out, as he did, to every 
passing horseman, that the rebels 
who had killed him were about to 
rob him also, and scattering his 
personal effects, his watch, money, 
&c., in the road, so that I had some 
difficulty in saving them for him. 
One of our orderlies, who had gal- 
loped up, begged me to give him 
the captain’s canteen, it being a 
very large and handsome one. This 
of course I refused, the more decid- 
edly as the poor fellow had been 
crying out continually for drink, 


and, resting upon my arm, had al- 
ready nearly exhausted the canteen 
of its contents. In a few moments 
Dr. Eliason came up, and, having 
examined the wound, said to me, 
** Major, this man is mortally wound- 
ed, but what you have taken for de- 
lirium is nothing more than a ve 
deep state of intoxication, whic 
had commenced before the shot was 
received.” I did not at once fully 
credit this medical opinion, and my 
surprise was therefore great when, 
taking a smell of the canteen, which 
I had supposed to contain water, I 
found that it had been filled with 
strong apple brandy, which the 
unfortunate man had snatched at 
in his dying moments. When the 
next morning I sent his effects to 
the temporary field- hospital, to 
which he had been conveyed over 
night, I received the report that he 
had died before daybreak, still hea- 
vily intoxicated. Fortunately we 
were enabled to find out his ad- 
dress, and had the satisfaction of 
sending his valuables to his family 
in Indiana. 

Our squadron that had been sent 
in chase of the Yankees, having 
continued the game into the vil- 
lage of Aldie, and having been 
much scattered by the length of 
the pursuit, was met at that place 
by a fresh body of Federal horse, 
and easily repulsed. But our main 
column was very soon at hand for 
its protection, and reached a range 
of hills overlooking the village, in 
time to see a force of several thou- 
sand of the enemy’s cavalry ad- 
vancing in beautiful lines across an 
open field on the right. 

The fight was at once opened 
with great spirit by Pelham’s guns, 
which met with a furious response 
from several Federal batteries, and 
we were soon hotly engaged all 





battle at Brandy Station, a shell from a Federal battery terminated his heroic 


exploits with his life. Captain Farley was of medium stature, but he was sinewy. 
and strongly built, and capable of great endurance. ¢ 
tenance was singularly winning, and had something of feminine tenderness; ° 


His expression of coun- 


indeed, it seemed difficult to believe that this boy, with the long fair hair, the 
mild blue eyes, the soft voice and modest mien, was the daring dragoon whose 
appearance in battle was always terrible to the foe. 
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along our line of battle. The 
enemy’s resistance was obstinate ; 
charges and counter-charges were 
made over the plateau in our front, 
and for a time the issue seemed 
doubtful, no decided advantage 
having been gained on either side. 
At last, however, we succeeded in 
driving the Yankees back into the 
woods, and before sunset they were 
in full retreat, by the road they 
had come, towards Leesburg. Our 
flying artillery, under the intrepid 
and energetic John Pelham whom 
I have so often had occasion to 
mention in these memoirs, had, as 
usual, done admirable service, dis- 
abling several of the enemy’s guns, 
and contributing greatly, by the 
terror it carried into their advanc- 
ing columns, to the final result.* 
About dusk in the evening we 


marched back along the road to” 


Middleburg, near which place Gen- 
eral Stuart intended to encamp, 
having ordered me to gallop ahead 
of the column into the village to 
make the necessary arrangements 
for food and forage with the Cavalry 
Quartermaster stationed there. 
Middleburg is a pleasant little 
place, of some 1500 inhabitants, 
which, by reason of its proximity 
to the Federal lines, had often been 
visited by raiding and scouting par- 
ties of the enemy, and had suffered 
specially in the shameless barbari- 


ties committed by those Yankee 
robbers, Milroy and Geary. The 
citizens had awaited the result of 
our late combat with the greatest 
anxiety, and manifested their satis- 
faction at our success in loud ex- 
pressions of rejoicing. 

Riding up the main street of the 
village, I was brought to a halt by 
& group of very pretty young girls, 
who were carrying refreshments to 
the soldiers, and invited me to par- 
take of the same, an offer which I 
was not strong enough to decline. 
In the conversation which followed, 
my fair entertainers expressed the 
greatest desire to see General Stuart, 
and were delighted beyond measure 
to hear that the bold cavalry leader 
was my personal friend, and that I 
should probably have little difficulty 
in persuading him to give a quarter 
of an hour to their charming com- 
pany. 

This spread like wildfire through 
the village, so that half an hour 
later, when Stuart galloped up to 
me, I was attended by a staff of 
fifty or sixty ladies, of various ages, 
from blooming girlhood to ey 
maturity. The General very will- 
ingly consented to remain for a 
while that every one might have 
an opportunity of seeing him, and 
was immediately surrounded by 
the ladies, all eager to catch the 
words that fell from his lips, and 





*The famous “ Stuart Horse Artillery” was made up of volunteers of many na- 


tionalities, and embraced Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, and Ame- 
ricans. Many of these men had not brought to the standard under which they 
served an immaculate reputation, but they distinguished themselves on every field 
of battle, and established such an enviable character for daring and good conduct 
that the body was soon regarded as a corps @élite by the whole army, and it came 
to be considered an honour to be one of them. I have often seen these men serv- 
ing their pieces in the hottest of the fight, laughing, singing, and joking each 
other, utterly regardless of the destruction which cannon-shot and musket-ball 
were making in their ranks. They were devoted to their young chief, John Pel- 
ham, whom an English writer, Captain Chesney, justly styles “the boy hero,” and 
as they knew my intimacy with him, and as in many engagements we had fought 
side by side, they extended something of this partiality to myself, and whenever I 
galloped up to the batteries cen. battle, or passed them on the march, address- 
ing a friendly salutation in English, French, or German, to such of them as I knew 


best, I was always received with loud cheering. They called Pelham and myself, 
in honourable association, “ our fighting Majors,” and after my dear friend’s death, 
and when I had myself been disabled by wounds, I often received letters from the 
braves of the “Stuart Herse Artillery” written in a style sufficiently inelegant 
and extraordinary, but expressive of the sincerest sympathy and attachment. 
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many with tears in their eyes kiss- 
ing the skirt of his uniform coat or 
the glove upon his hand. This 
was too much for the gallantry of 
our leader, who smilingly said to 
his gentle admirers, “ Ladies, your 
kisses would be more acceptable 
to me if given upon the cheek.” 
Thereupon the attacking force 
wavered and hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but an elderly lady, break- 
ing through the ranks, advanced 
boldly, and, throwing her arms 
around Stuart’s neck, gave him a 
hearty smack, which served as the 
signal for a general charge. The 
kisses now popped in rapid succes- 
sion like musketry, and at last be- 
came volleys, until our General was 
placed under as hot a fire as I had 
ever seen him sustain on the field 
of battle. When all was over, and 
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we had mounted our horses, Stuart, 
who was more or less exhausted, 
said to me, “ Von, this is a pretty 
little trick you have played me, 
but in future I shall detail you for 
this sort of service.” I answered 
that I would enter upon it with in- 
finite pleasure, provided he would 
permit me to reverse his mode of 
procedure, and commence with the 
young ladies. 

The General and staff bivouacked 
with the cavalry near Middleburg, 
while for me was reserved the 
agreeable duty of riding on special 
business to Upperville, where, be- 
neath the hospitable roof of Dr, 
Eliason, I passed some pleasant 
hours with the family circle, to 
whom I had to recite fully the 
events .and adventures of the. 


_ day. 


FIGHTS NEAR_UNION—RETREAT TOWARDS UPPERVILLE. 


The following morning we receiv- 
ed reports that the enemy in heavy 
force was advancing from Leesburg 
in the direction of Union. Thither 
we marched at once, arriving just 
in time to occupy a naturally 
strong position about a mile and 
a half from the little village. 
Scarcely had our artillery got 
ready for action, when the Yankees 
made their appearance, and there 
began a lively cannonade with 
spirited sharpshooting, the latter 
doing little damage to either party, 
as the high stone fences which en- 
close the fields in this part of Vir- 
ginia afforded protection to both 
.sides. The Federal cavalry being 
far superior in numbers to our 
-own, and our scouts reporting the 
.approach of a_ strong infantry 
force, whose glistening bayonets, 
indeed, we could already see in the 
far prospect, it seemed almost cer- 
tain that, after some little resist- 
ance, we should be compelled to 
retire. The Yankees, however, ap- 
speared to have their reasons for not 


(1st and 2d November.) 


moving too rapidly forward, and 
so the day passed in comparative 
inaction, the whole resembling, 
with its slow manceuvring of troops 
and regular firing, the operations 
of a sham-fight or a field-day of 
volunteers, 

Stuart and FitzLee, with the 
officers of their respective staffs, 
had taken their position on a gi- 
gantic rock, from which they had 
an excellent view of the movements 
of the Yankees, and could: observe 
with perfect security the effect of 
the incessant explosions of the 
shells that were exchanged be- 
tween our own guns and those of 
the enemy. 

We had the opportunity here of 
witnessing one of those daring feats 
which Pelham was so constantly 
performing. He had been greatly 
annoyed during the day by a squad- 
ron of Federal cavalry which o 
rated with great dash against his 
batteries, rapidly throwing forward 
their sharpshooters and as rapidly 
withdrawing them, after their mus- 
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kets had been discharged, behind 
apiece of wood which completely 
hid them from view, This they 
did before Pelham could get a shot 
at them, and they had already kill- 
- ed or disabled many of his horses, 
when our gallant Major, losing all 
patience, suddenly advanced with 
one of his light howitzers at full 
gallop towards the wood, where the 
horses were unhitched and the 
piece drawn by hand through the 
impeding undergrowth which ren- 
dered further progress of the horses 
impossible. From our position, 
which was some distance to the 
right of the batteries, we could 
plainly see the Yankee squadron, 
which had come very quietly to a 
halt without the slightest suspicion 
that a cannon loaded with a double 
charge of canister was*directed up- 
on them from a point only a few 
hundred yards off. All at once, 
the thunder of the howitzer was 
heard, and its iron hail swept 
through the ranks of the Yankees, 
killing eight of their number, 
among whom was the colour- 


bearer, wounding several others, 
and putting the rest to flight in 


hopeless stampede. Pelham and his 
cannoneers now emerged from the 
wood in arnn, bringing with them 
many captured men and _ horses, 
and the Federal standard, amid 
loud shouts of applause. Before 
the Yankees could recover from 
their astonishment, the howitzer 
was removed, the horses were 
hitched to it again, and it had ar- 
rived safely at the battery. 

With the approach of evening the 
firing ceased, and as the smoke of 
the camp-fires rising all along the 
Federal lines clearly indicated that 
it was not the enemy’s intention 
to push on further during the night, 
Stuart gave orders for his command 
to encamp about a mile beyond 
Union, after having established a 
strong cordon of pickets in front 
of the village. The General and 
his staff bivouacked near the exten- 
sive plantation of a Mr. O., at whose 
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house we supped luxuriously, 
host serving up for us a giganti 
saddle of Virginia mutton which 
might have rivalled any of the 
famous Southdowns of Old Eng- 
land. 

Peacefully broke the morning of 
Sunday the 3d of November, a rich, 
soft day, with all the splendour of 
the autumnal sunshine, and all the 
quietude of the Christian Sabbath, 
till, instead of the sweet church- 
bells from the neighbouring village 
calling us to the house of God, we 
caught the summons to the field 
in the rattle of musketry and the 
roar of cannon. It would have 
been exceptional, indeed, if, con- 
fronting the enemy so closely, we 
had not been compelled to fight on 
this “day of rest,” for it is remark- 
able that many of the most im- 
portant and sanguinary engagements 
of the war in America—Chancellors- 
ville, and others—were fought on 
Sunday.. * 

The enemy commenced his at- 
tack on us at an early hour with 
great vigour. A double line of 
tirailleurs advanced in excellent 
order; four batteries opened upon 
our guns from different points; 
the air shook with the continuous 
roar of the cannonade; on every 
side the bullets buzzed like infu- 
riated insects; on the whole, the 
outward signs were rather those of 
a great battle than of a mere cavalry 
combat. 

This day the enemy’s attillery 
was admirably well served, and. its 
effect was very dreadful. Just ae 
I rode up to a battery, which was 
answering as rapidly as_ possible 
the Yankee fire, a hostile shell blew 
up one of our caissons, killing and 
wounding several of the men, and 
stunning me completely for several 
minutes. For some time tho fire 
was terrific at this spot. In less 
than half an hour one battery alone 
lost fifteen men killed and wound- 
ed, and I was obliged the force the 
frightened ambulance - drivers to 
the assistance of their suffering and 
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dying comrades by putting my re- 
volver to their heads, and threaten- 
ing to shoot them if they did not 


0. 
. On our right the sharpshooting 
grew warmer and warmer, the ene- 
my bringing line after line of their 
dismounted men into action, and I 
was despatched thither by General 
Stuart to watch the movements of 
the Yankees, and to animate our 
soldiers to an obstinate opposition. 
Here I found my dashing - friend 
Rosser stationed with his brave 
fellows of the 5th Virginia Cavalry. 
In reply to my question as to how 
he was getting along, he said, 
“Oome and see for yourself.” So, 
to obtain a good look at the enemy, 
we rode forward together through 
the wide gaps in the stone fences, 
which had been made to admit of 


the passage of cavalry and artillery, 


and presently discovered, some- 
what late, that we had got much 
nearer to our antagonists than we 
had intended. Suddenly the Yan- 
kee sharpshooters emerged from be- 
hind rocks and trees, sending their 
bullets in most alarming proximity 
to our ears, and running forward to 
cut us off from our line of retreat. 
Fortunately, we were both well 
mounted, and our horses had es- 
caped a wound, so that we were 
able to clear the stone fences, 
where they stood in our way, with- 
out difficulty. This steeplechase 
afforded great amusement to Ros- 
ser, who seemed delighted at hav- 
ing gotten me into what he called 
“a little trap,” but what I regard- 
ed as an exceedingly ticklish situa- 
tion. 

_ As the far superior numbers of 
the enemy’s cavalry, which up to this 
time we had successfully opposed, 
began now to be reinforced by in- 
fantry, General Stuart at last de- 
cided to fall back upon a new posi- 
tion. The retreat through Union 
was admirably covered by Pelham 
with his artillery, and was executed 
with great steadiness and order, 
under a perfect hail of shot and 


shell, which, crashing through the 
houses of the little village, had al- 
ready set on fire several stables and 
straw-ricks. The furious flam 
leaping from one to another o} 
these great masses of combustible 
material, and the dense volumes of 
smoke that rolled from them, add- 
ed to the terror and confusion of 
the scene, which now became truly 
frightful. 

On a ridge, behind a small creek 
where we had encamped the pre- 
vious night, about a mile and a 
half beyond the town on the road 
leading to Upperville, we halted 
and again confronted our assailants, 
who did not keep us long in wait- 
ing for their attack, and ere half 
an hour had elapsed the thunder of 
cannon again shook the air, and the 
sharpshooter$ on either side wero 
hotly engaged. 

The enemy here, by a resolute 
and united charge, drove a portion 
of our dismounted men back in 
some confusion through the woods, 
and the officer in command, the 
gallant young Oaptain Bullock of 
the 5th Virginia, in the attempt to 
rally them, had his horse shot un- 
der him, and, before he could get 
on his legs again, found himself 
surrounded by the Yankees, who 
demanded his surrender. Bullock, 
however, responded with two shots 
of his revolver, killing two of his 
adversaries, and then endeavoured 
to save himself by flight. The 
whole incident having taken place 
within fifty paces of Stuart and 
myself, we could see, and even dis- 
tinctly hear, the Yankees as they 
gave chase to our poor Oaptain. 
Taking some of our couriers, and 
such of the tirailleurs as had re- 
covered from their stampede, with 
us, we galloped forward at once to 
the assistance of our brave com- 
rade, whom we succeeded in rescu- 
ing from his pursuers, but ina state 
of such utter exhaustion that we 
had to lift him to the back of one 
of the led horses that chanced to be 
on the spot. 
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After a short but spirited resist- 
ance we were again compelled to 
retire, turning round and showing 
fight wherever the nature of the 

ound would admit of it, until 
late in the afternoon we took a 
new position near the large estate 
of Colonel Dulaney, which was of 
some strategetical importance. 

Preparing for & more serious 
opposition to the movements of 
the enemy, Stuart and myself had 
halted on an eminence which af- 
forded an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, when a squad- 
ron of Federal cavalry, which came 
trotting along over an open field 
in beautiful lines as if on parade, 
and which seemed quite disdainful 
of the opposing host, attracted our 
attention. Stuart turned to me, 
and said, “Major, pray amuse 
yourself with giving these gentle- 
men @ lesson: take two of Pel- 
ham’s guns, place them in such 
position as you think best, and 
receive our impudent friends with 
a proper salute.” Our cannoneers 
followed me with loud expressions 
of joy, bringing with them the two 
howitzers, to a small hill, where 
dense bushes concealed our pre- 
arations from the enemy’s notice. 
he guns were carefully aimed, 
and when the hostile squadron 
came within easy range, both shots 
sounded simultaneously, the shells 
exploding with wonderful accuracy 
right in front of the foe, emptying 
several saddles, and driving our 
contemptuous adversaries into head- 
long flight, along the line of which 
we sent several missiles from the 
howitzers with less effect. 

All our pieces were now concen- 
trated on a wooded acclivity, and 
were soon brought into a spirited 
cannonade with four or five hostile 
batteries. As usual, General Stuart 
and his staff exposed themseives 
for several hours continuously te 
the hottest fire—shells and solid 
shot fell around us on all sides, 
covering us with dust and dirt, 
and tearing the splinters from the 
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trees right and left; and I could 
not comprehend how any of us 
escaped death. The scene was one 
of the wildest and grandest con- 
fusion and destruction. Men were 
falling, killed or wounded, on every 
hand, wounded horses galloped 
hither and thither, and the numer- 
ous herds of cattle, which had un- 
til that Sunday grazed peacefully 
in their wide pastures, wrought up 
to the highest pitch of brute frenzy 
by the first battle they had ever 
known, ran about in frantic terror 
and excitement. 

In the very fury of the cannon- 
ade, one or two little incidents 
excited our surprise and amuse- 
ment. A shell, falling in the midst 
of a large flock of sheep, exploded 
there, and we thought that the 
greater part had been converted 
into mutton; but when the dust 
and smoke had cleared away, we 
saw the frightened animals scamper 
off, not one of their number miss- 
ing, and all apparently unhurt. A 
few minutes afterwards, a stout 
young bullock, out of a herd of 
oxen that shad been galloping up 
and down for a considerable time 
before our batteries, suddenly 
threw a sommersault, and lay, to 
all seeming, dead upon the field, 
but presently got on his legs again, 
and after reeling and tumbling 
about for a little while in a drunk- 
en sort of way, started off all at 
once with the speed of an arrow. 
I have already mentioned cases of 
prostration by “ windage” of can- 
non-balls. A more diverting in- 
stance occured, in a later fight, 
with one of our soldiers, a North 
Carolinian, who, lying flat on his 
back, apparently badly wounded, 
answered to General Stuart’s de- 
mand whether he was hurt, “Oh, 
General, I shall soon be all right 
again, but I am dreadfully de- 
moralised by a bomb-shell;” the 
fact being, that a cannon-ball, 
passing very close to his head, had 
knocked him over. 

With the darkness of evening, 
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our situation became a critica] one. 
Our artillery had lost many men 
and horses; our cavalry, having 
been exposed all day to a murder- 
ous fire, had also suffered severely, 
and our sharpshooters were unable 
any longer to resist the double and 
triple lines of Federal tirailleurs, 
which were again and again sent 
against them. General Stuart ac- 
cordingly determined to retreat to 
Upperville, and ordered me to re- 
call our dismounted men all along 
the line. To obey this order, I 
had to ride to our extreme right, 
where Captain Farley, with a small 
body of riflemen, occupied some 
hay-stacks, which he had held all 
day against the vastly superior 
numbers of the enemy. As I was 
the only man on horseback in range 
of the Yankee carbines, I was ex- 
posed for the whole distance to a 
heavy fusillade; but returning was 
yet more perilous, for having to 
ride between the enemy and our 
own troops, the former hotly pur- 
suing, and the latter, in their 
dogged retreat, returning with 
spirit every shot that was sent 
after them, I- was subjected to two 


fires, and was in as much danger 
of being killed by friendly as by 
hostile bullets. 

The Yankees did not continue 
their pursuit after nightfall, and 
allowed us to retire quietly to the 
vicinity of Upperville, about 9 
mile from which place we bivou- 
acked. 

A feeling of devout and fervent 
thankfulness possessed my heart, 
as I lay down on my Dlanket for a 
short night’s rest, and recalled the 
innumerable dangers through which 
I had safely passed on that excit- 
ing eventful day. These smaller 
combats with the enemy are far 
more dangerous than great battles, 
Especially is this true as regards 
the staff-officer, who, having to be 
constantly in the saddle, remains 
throughout the day exposed to the 
enemy’s particular attentions. In 
a general engagement, there is 
much more rattle of musketry and 
thunder of cannon, but the fire is 
not so much concentrated upon a 
small tract of ground, and four- 
fifths of the balls and bullets which 
wound or kill, find their mark ac- 
cidentally. 
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Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERIOK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


Freperiok Witit1AM RoseErTson 
was born on the 380th February 
1816, at the house of his paternal 
grandfather, Colonel Robertson, in 
London. He was the eldest son 
of a gentleman who, after serving 
through the great war of the French 
Revolution, retired, in 1821, on the 
half-pay of a captain of artillery. 
The first five years of the boy’s life 
were spent in Leith Fort, where his 
father’s battery happened at the 
time to be quartered. They appear 
to have made a deep and lasting 
impression upon a very impression- 
able nature. He refers to them 
in his correspondence at various 
periods in his after career, and 
always in the same way. They 
were years to him of something 
more than childish delight. He 
speaks of “being rocked and cra- 
dled to the sound of artillery ;” of 
“the morning and evening gun 
chronicling each day as it passed ;” 
of “the orderly who used to walk 
with him hand in hand up and 
down the barrack square ;” of ‘the 
short, sharp word of command 
which set men, horses, and guns in 
motion.” In a word, he imbibed 
from his earliest associations a pas- 
sion for the military profession, 
which, though he was destined not 
to become a member of it, never 
* passed away, and which undoubt- 
edly had considerable effect in 
throwing over his entire future life 
that shade of melancholy which 
attends on disappointment, and is 
often the deepest in cases where the 
loss sustained is more imaginary than 
real. 

When Frederick was five years 
old his father quitted the service. 
He settled first at Beverley in York- 
shire, where he devoted himself to 
the education of his children, send- 
ing the boys to a good grammar- 


school in that town, and by-and-by, 
in 1829, he removed with them to 
Tours, in order that they might have 
an opportunity of acquiring, while 
yet. young, a thorough knowledge 
of French. The revolution of 18380, 
however, broke in upon this arrange- 
ment. Oaptain Robertson, not 
knowing what the social effect of 
that movement might be, returned 
to England, and entered his son 
Frederick as a pupil at the Edin- 
burgh Academy, of which the late 
Archdeacon Williams, a philologist 
of no mean reputation, and an ad- 
mirable teacher, was then at the 
head. By Archdeacon Williams 
young Robertson was treated with 
great, yet characteristic attention. 
‘lhe boy brought with him to his 
new school habits of industry and 
perseverance which, added to ex- 
cellent abilities and fair scholarship, 
enabled him to take and maintain 
a good place in his class. He was 
encouraged to aspire after more, and 
at the end of the first session carried 
away prizes for Latin verse, English 
prose, and knowledge of the French 
language. In Greek composition, 
likewise, he stood so high that one 
boy only, George Moncreiff, the 
worthy brother of the present dis 
tinguished Lord Advocate, dis- 
puted with him the foremost place; 
and so nearly were their merits 
balanced that it was left to Sir 
Daniel Sandford, at that time Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow, to decide between 
them. Sir Daniel gave his award 
in favour of Moncreiff, though 
not without highly complimenting 
Robertson; and the Rector took 
his own way—and a very original 
way it was—of evincing his respect 
for the defeated candidate. Robert- 
son was requested, when the prize 
day came round, to read his rival’s 
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essay in the hearing of the assem- 
bled guests. ‘It is hard,” he wrote 
to his father, “to be thus made the 
herald of my own defeat. I have 
determined, however, to comply, 
partly for Monereiff’s sake, partly 
because I am determined that what- 
ever I feel it shall not be visible.” 
The whole transaction might well 
appear to be a trial of patience and 
nothing else ; yet, we, who remember 
the idiosyncrasies of the man, are 
satisfied that nothing could be fur- 
ther from the Archdeacon’s purpose 
than to distress, far less to humil- 
iate, one of his favourite pupils. 

After a year or two passed in the 
Academy, young Robertson entered 
the University of Edinburgh, re- 
siding in the house of Mr. (now 
Bishop) Terrot as a boarder, and 
attending the professors’ classes, 
From these, and especially from 
the lectures of Professor Jamieson, 
he profitted greatly. But he never 
abated one jot of his predilection 
for a military life. “He wrote 
from the Academy,” says Mr. 
Brooke, “to his brother, begging 
that the miniature fort in the gar- 
den might not be blown up till he 
arrived. He argued daily with his 
French masters on military engin- 
eering. It is no wonder that on 
leaving Edinburgh, the secret wish 
of his heart had grown into a settled 
purpose. This was not, however, 
the intention of his father, who 
considered that the character of his 
son, and his deep religious feeling, 
were unfitted for a barrack life. 
The Church was therefore pro- 
posed to him as a profession, but 
his answer was decisive—‘ Any- 
thing but that.” 

We have all more or less been led 
to rejoice that “ there is a Providence 
which shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we may.” Had the wish 
of his heart been gratified, we have 
no hesitation in believing that 
Robertson, with his excitable tem- 
perament, his warm imagination and 
sensitive nature, would have been 
bitterly disappointed. He looked 
at the future ;through a medium 














which was as delusive as it was bril- 
liant. He did not know—till he 
had experience of it he never could 
have known—what military life in 
this country really is. His dream 
was of perils braved, hardships en- 
dured, great deeds done—all at the 
bidding of patriotic principle. He 
saw only the outside of things—the 
air of generosity, of manliness, of 
obedience, prompt without being 
servile—which colour the web of the 
soldier’s existence, and connect it 
with incidents calling into active 
exercise some of the noblest traits 
in human nature. All that leads up 
to these “incidents, and paves the 
way for them, escaped his observa- 
tion. He never stopped to ask him- 
self the question, how the order 
of peaceable service at home or in 
the colonies would be likely to go 
down with him? the daily routine 
of drill, parade, and guard-mount- 
ing, relieved by long hours of list- 
less indolence, and vapid conversa- 
tion at mess and elsewhere? Yet 
these make up, with us, the staple 
of a soldier’s life. That such must 
necessarily be the case we should 
be very sorry to insinuate. Im- 
prove your system, and the army of 
the line may become as much the 
nursery of noble thought and scien- 
tific research as at this moment it 
is unhappily the reverse. But no- 
body who has looked behind the 
scenes can pretend to say that, 
under existing circumstances, mili- 
tary life is, in this country, any 
other than a life of the most piti- 
able idleness, from the deadening 
influence of which, if individuals 
succeed in escaping, they owe their 
deliverance to their own strength 
of will, and to the power which 
a strong will gives, of holding our 
course in spite of the strongest 
possible inducements to the con- 
trary. Now, though it can scarcely 
be doubted, looking to what he 
ultimately became, that in the 
army not less than in the Church 
Robertson would have asserted the 
right to think for himself and to 
act for himself on all points where 
- 
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duty was not involved, it seems 
equally clear that to make this 
assertion in a profession which 
he had embraced, anticipating no 
such need, would have caused him 
even greater pain than he experi- 
enced in standing aloof from the 
beaten path in a calling on which 
he entered, if not reluctantly, at 
allevents without enthusiasm. The 
fact is, that being, more than he 
himself imagined, a poet, Robertson 
beheld life at all its stages with a 
poet’s eye, and saw it inaccurately. 
He was not happy as a clergyman— 
in spite of the utmost conscienti- 
ousness in the performance of his 
duties—because he persuaded him- 
self that these duties were antago- 
nistic to the ithpulses of his nature. 
He would have been a thousand 
times more unhappy if, after serv- 
ing some years in the army, he had 
discovered that for the faculties with 
which he was endowed, and the 
high impulses which were upon him, 
there was in that profession neither 
scope nor opportunity. This, how- 
ever, he never couldsee. “ Areview 
suggesting the conception of a real 
battle impresses me to tears; I can 
not see a regiment manceuvred, nor 
artillery in motion, without a chok- 
ing sensation.” 

His mind was in this state, stirred 
by visions which cast the realities of 
life into the shade, when, having 
completed so much of the Edin- 
burgh curriculum as was con- 
sidered necessary, Robertson return- 
ed in 1833 into the bosom of his 
own family. He was now seven- 
teen years of age, and he and his 
father equally felt that it was time 
for him to consider gravely what his 
future career was to be. To the 
army as a profession Captain Rob- 
ertson was opposed; to the Church, 
Frederick himself continued to 
entertain strong objections. Other 
lines were, however, open to him, 
and he expressed his readiness to 
enter upon any which, apart from 
the ministry, his father might select 
forhim. It was under these circum- 
stances that he became articled to a 
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respectable solicitor at Bury St. 
Edmunds, in whose chambers he 
spent an entire year. But the 
sedentary occupation to which he 
was set affected his health; and, 
being pressed upon the subject, he 
acknowledged reluctantly that the 
profession was odious to him. The 
indentnres were at once cancelled, 
and Oaptain Robertson, being at 
length convinced that his son’s 
passion for the army was something 
more than a boyish caprice, applied 
in the summer of 1834 to the Horse 
Guards for a commission. He ap- 
plied too late. Frederick was be- 
yond the age when, in those days, 
young men were eligible for admis- 
sion into the infantry, and the com@ 
mission was on these grounds re- 
fused. It happened, however, that 
by some unexplained means his 
mother’s family had been able to 
lay, in bygone years, William IV., 
then Duke of Clarence, under obli- 
gations; and to William IV. a 
petition was presented, which that 
good-natured monarch received 
favourably. Though ineligible for 
the infantry, Frederick was still 
young enough to be received into 
the cavalry, and Captain Robertson 
was informed that as soon as a va- 
cancy occurred his son should be 
appointed to a cavalry regiment 
serving in India. The receipt of 
this intelligence made Frederick the 
happiest of human beings. All the 
depression which hung over him in 
the solicitor’s office, all the nervous 
anxiety which had been visible in 
his manner, while the struggle went 
on between inclination and duty, 
entirely disappeared. He threw 
himself with characteristic energy 
into such studies as promised to fit 
him for the profession of arms, 
visiting a younger brother, just 
appointed to the Engineers at Chat- 
ham, and attending as a volunteer 
the various classes which the sub- 
altern was required to attend as a 
duty. ‘‘He often recalls,” says his 
biographer, “in later times that 
time. On that road I had walked 
and ridden, oh how often! exulting 
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in the future, fearless, full of hope, 

and feeling the perfection of the 
resent day when I was prodigal of 
appiness.” 

Days, weeks, and months passed 
without realizing the hope on 
which he lived; yet he never lost 
heart. From childhood he had 
taken delight in athletic sports. He 
now made himself a first-rate rider, a 
good shot, and an excellent draughts- 
man. But when two years had 
run out, and still no commission 
came, Captain Robertson naturally 
concluded that the appeal made to 
the King so long before was forgot- 
ten, and that the army, as a profes- 
sion, was closed to his son. Again 
the suggested that Frederick would 
do well to look at the matter in the 
same light, and go into orders. 
Again was the proposal set aside 
in a tone perhaps more decided than 
before. He had set his beart on 
being a soldier, and a Christian 
soldier; and no other scheme of 
life possessed the smallest attrac- 
tion for him. Not that he was 
blind to the temptations to which 
he would be exposed. He fore- 
saw them all, or believed that 
he did so; but he believed also 
that there was strength enough in 
him, or that strength would be 
given, successfully to resist them. 
Indeed, he went further. He 
yearned for the opportunity of set- 
ting to others the example of a 
pure and Christian life in camp 
and quarters—of becoming, so to 
speak, a Oornelius in the regi- 
ment to which he might be ap- 
pointed. Hence the delay which 
shook the faith of others made no 
perceptible impression upon his. 
He persevered in his military 
studies; he persevered in taking 
strong exercise with a view to 
harden his physical frame. But 
“hope deferred maketh the heart 


sick;” and by-and-by Robertson 


began to understand how painful 
such sickness is. The old shadow 
fell again upon his brow. He be- 
came unhappy by fits and starts, 
and was at continual strife with 


himself to subdue these bursts of 
feeling, or, at all events, to hide 
them. 

Though bent on becoming a 
soldier, and somewhat exaggerating 
the amount of physical training 
necessary to fit him for the profes- 
sion, it is not to be supposed that 
Robertson did violence all this 
while to what was, in point of fact, 
his proper nature. He lived, on the 
contrary, two separate lives; one 
of marked activity and steady exer- 
cise, which was his outer life; 
the other of subtle thought and 
deep feeling, which was his inner 
life. In all this the poetic tem- 
perament largely manifested itself, 
causing him to blend into one ob- 
jects which were esséntially differ- 
ent, and to study simultaneously 
for both. He read military history, 


and especially Indian military history, © 


with a view to that special 
field on which he looked forward 
to operate in war. He devoured, 
at the same time, everything on 
which he could lay his hands rela- 
tive to the native superstitions, to 
the progress of Christian missions, 
and the causes of their failure ; for, 
ardent as his desire was to earn a 
proud name and to serve his coun- 
try in arms, his zeal for the con- 
version of souls to Christ was to 
the full as vehement. And so it 
was at every stage in his careér. 
The standard of excellence which 
he set up for himself was so high— 
so much above the level of humanity 
—that the impossibility of attaining 
to it forced itself from time to time 
upon his own convictions; and he 
became depressed and agonised by 
failures, the contemplation of which 
would have given to men less mor- 
bidly sensitive scarcely any concern 
whatever. 

Courses of study between which 
the link of connection is so slight, 
cannot be long pursued together with 
equal diligence. By little and little 
his religious researches commanded 
the larger share of Robertson's 
attention, which may in some 
degree perhaps be accounted for by 
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the fact that the long expected cor- 
netcy still delayed its coming. He 
began in 1836 to look more into 
prophecy than he had heretofore 
done; and to make the evidences, 
internal as well as external, on 
which Ohristianity rests, to a greater 
extent the subject of investigation. 
As these topics engrossed his atten- 
tion more and more, the burning 
desire tu gird on the sword moder- 
ated, and at last, in 1837, incidents, 
to all appearance casual and for- 
tuitous, decided his fate. In the 
spring of that year he was thrown, 
one after another, into intimate 
association with Mr. Davies, now 
Vicar of Tewkesbury, and with Mr. 
Daly, the ‘present Bishop of Killa- 
loe. Both were struck with the 
earnestness and simplicity of his 
character. Both urged him to re- 
linquish all thought of a military 
life, and to study for that profes- 
sion in which they were persuaded 
that he could best serve the Master 
whom he had chosen. The argu- 
ments of these gentlemen seem to 
have turned the scale, so far at 
least that ‘Robertson ceased to ex- 
press that aversion to the duties of 
the ministry of which he had for- 
merly made no secret. Then fol- 
lowed a surrender of himself with- 
out reserve into his father’s hands; 
and by-and-by, on the 4th May in 
this same year, he went up to Ox- 
ford, passed his preliminary exa- 
mination, and was admitted as a 
commoner into Brazennose Col- 
lege. : 

There is no doubt that Mr. Ro- 
bertson took this important step 
with his eyes fully open. He knew 
at the moment, and he never ceased 
to feel, that he sacrificed the dearest 
wish of his heart. It was charac- 
teristic of the man, likewise, that 
the sacrifice proved to be altogether 
gratuitous. Within three weeks of 
his matriculation, a letter arrived 
from the Horse Guards, offering 
him a cornetcy in the 8d Light Dra- 
goons, the same regiment which, in 
the war of the Punjab a few years 
subsequently, greatly distinguished 
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itself. He at once declined it. 
The prize so long and so ardently 
He had 
put his hand to the plough, and he 
would not withdraw it. What was 
he that, having left all, he should 
now look back, even though the 
world might see nothing in the pro- 
ceeding to condemn? At the same 
time he never could be brought to 
affirm that he was satisfied with what 
he had done. ‘“ Wait,” was always 
his answer; “some day I will tell 
you.” But this much he did not 
hesitate to say, that it was a great 
comfort to know that a commission 
had been within his reach. “* They 
cannot say now that 1 went into 
the Church because I could not get 
into the army.” At the same time, 
Mr. Davies adds, “often, when 
passing a soldier in the street, has 
he tightly pressed my arm, observ- 
ing, ‘ Well, so I am to have nothing 
to do with them;’ and. at other 
times, ‘Poor fellows, they are but 
little thought of; few care for their 
souls.’”” Had Mr. Robertson lived 
a few years longer than he did, he 
would have seen a better and holier 
feeling arise, both in the Govern- 
ment of his country and among the 
people, in regard to that important 
matter. The war in the Crimea, if 
it led tono other beneficial results, 
was at least the proximate cause of 
showing how much the soldier ap- 
preciates the services of a clergy 
devoted to himself, and how large 
the measure of good’ which a body 
of earnest chaplains can affect in 
their ranks. Let us hope that 
peaee may not bring back again 
that indifference to subjects so 
grave which too much prevailed at 
the date of his just but sad utter- 
ance. Woe to the Government 
which shall again throw her Majes- 
ty’s troops for spiritual consolation 
and advice on an over-wrought and . 
ill-paid parochial clergy! and woe 
to discipline in the ranks, and to 
higher considerations still, should so 
insane a course be pursued! 

In October 1837 Mr. Robertson 
entered into residence at Brazennose. 
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It was a season when, for good or 
ill, the influence of the Tractarian 
party was at its height, and Dr. 
Newman, not as yet touched by the 
noxious vapours which found vent 
in Tract 90, commanded in St. 
Mary’s the breathless attention of 
overflowing congregations. Mr. 
Robertson had breathed in Chel- 
tenham an atmosphere to which 
that which surrounded, without 
absolutely controlling, Oxford, of- 
fered a strong contrast. He could 
not refuse to listen and to revolve, 
but he was not convinced by the 
arguments of the gifted preacher. 
Mr. Newman’s sermon on sin after 
baptism greatly interested him; and 
the fervour and self-denial of the 
party which approved that sermon, 
demanded his admiration. But he 
could not go all lengths with them; 
and he fortified himself in his op- 
position to their views by studying 
Collier’s ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ 
Calvin’s ‘Institutes,’ and Ranke’s 
‘History of the Popes,’ We are 
glad that Mr. Brooke has put upon 
record this fact, because many 
divines of the Evangelical school 
(probably because they never read 
it) include Collier’s ‘ History of the 
Church in England’ among works 
which have a tendency to turn the 
thoughts of the young towards 
Rome. Mr. Robertson, however, 
who did read the book, satisfied 
himself that it points in an oppo- 
site direction, and was probably more 
influenced by its teaching at a later 
stage in his career than either he 
or his biographer appears to ima- 
gine. Be this, however, as it may, 
the result of his inquiries at that 
time was to lead him into a current 
in some measure the opposite of 
that which carried most of his com- 
panions away with it. He gave 
in his adhesion to Evangelicalism, 
and just escaped—thanks to the 
instinctive generosity of his nature 
—that narrow-minded bigotry 
which is too much the characteris- 
tic of the school and of its more 
zealous professors. Robertson could 
not, however, rest satisfied with a 


silent protest in his own person 
against what he believed to be 
error. With a view to counteract 
among his personal friends what- 
ever influence Tractarianism might 
put forth, he set on foot a society 
for the purpose of common prayer 
and conversation on scriptural sub- 
jects. It never had much success, 
It consisted from the first of not 
more than seven members, and 
after lingering for a term or two, it 
died a natural death. 

Oxford was not altogether con- 
genial to Robertson’s tastes and 
temper. Perhaps he became a 
member of the University a little 
too late in life, for at three-and- 
twenty men rarely feel as they 
used to do at eighteen or nineteen, 
Perhaps he fell among associates 
with whom he had few ideas in 
common; or he had too much ac- 
customed himself to brood over the 
incidents of real life to take very 
kindly to studies which seek main- 
ly to create habits of concentra- 
tion of thought in such as pursue 
them. Be this as it may, he evinced 
no desire to win honours in the 
schools, or to carry away any of 
the University prizes. Content to 
hold his own at college lectures, he 
made himself nevertheless a good 
classical scholar; and besides mas- 
tering the philosophy of Aristotle 
and of Plato,—for the latter of 
whom he imbibed a strong predi- 
lection,—he mastered also the chief 
of Butler’s works, and took much 
interest in geology. This he studied 
under Dr. Buckland. It was a great 
mortification to his tutors, and espe- 
cially to Mr. Davies, that when the 
time came to go in for a degree, he 
refused to go in for honours. The 
examiners, however, appear to have 
estimated him more justly than he 
estimated himself, for though he 
took up no more than might entitle 
him to a “simple pass,” they mark- 
ed their sense of the accuracy of 
his scholarship by placing him in 
the fourth class. 

Another peculiarity observable in 
Robertson at this time—and more 
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or less it adhered’ to him through 
life—was this, that he shunned 
rather than sought the society of 
his contemporaries. With a few 
men whose tastes and habits re- 
sembled his own, he lived in close 
intimacy ; but at a period when the 
mind of the University was more 
than commonly open to receive 
impressions, he neither aspired to 
become a leader of thought to others 
nor condescended to follow in the 
train of those who did. 

It seemed, likewise, as if that 
love of athletic sports, which from 
childhood had been unusually active 
in him, was put in abeyance. He 
joined no cricket club, he took no 
advantage of the racket-court, and 
the oar which he rowed was of the 
least ambitious kind; he never once 
pulled in a boat-race. His bio- 
grapher accounts for this, as well 
as for his entire absence from the 
hunting-field, by telling us that 
“an injary which he received in the 
knee at the beginning of his first 
term cut him off from these pas- 
times at the outset, and that he 
never afterwards took to them.” 
We doubt whether, had no such 
accident occurred, he would have 
ever taken part in these pastimes 
at all. There was within him an 
instinctive shrinking back from 
noise and crowds; and noise and 
crowds are inseparable from public 
sports, as well at Oxford as else- 
where. He joined the Union, how- 
ever, and spoke from time to time, 
argumentatively rather than rhe- 
torically. But even in the Union 
he never took a foremost place. It 
seemed as if his powers would not 
be called forth except in the discus- 
sion of matters which were real. 

Meanwhile he read, for his pri- 
vate instruction and amusement, in 
& very desultory manner. His fa- 
vourite poet was Shelly, to whom 
Coleridge by-and-by succeeded. It 
was not till later that he took up 
Wordsworth, and learned to appre- 
ciate the healthy tone which per- 
vades every line which that great 
man has written. Whatever he 
read, however, he read at random, 
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without any aim beyond the indul- 
gence of a taste which was crude 
and very versatile. The conse- 
quence was, the overgrowth of an 
imagination which had always too 
much the ascendant in his nature, 
and soon became morbid. He has 
well described the process which 
led to this result in a letter ad- 
dressed in after years to a youn 
friend. It is too wise in itself, and 
too characteristic of the writer, not 
to be transcribed at length. 

“ Briguton, June 8, 1851. 


“My Dear Kenmorz,—It is with 
some reluctance that I write to you on 
the subject of your studies, as, in the 
first place, I have no right to give any 
opinion, and, in the next, I quite feel 
the truth of what you say in your letter 
to your mother—that none can decide 
for you a question with all the bearings 
of which none but yourself can be 
acquainted. She is extremely anxious, 
however, that you should decide rightly, 
and has written to me to ask what I think, 
so I am sure that you will not think I 
am intruding advice. The chief point 
seems the question of reading for honours. 
Now, I believe with you that honours 
make little or nothing in practice, so far 
as they bear upon a man’s future suc- 
cess—that is, the prestige of them does 
little in life, is forgotten or slightly 
touched upon by the large world. But 
the mental habits got insensibly during 
the preparation for them are, I think, 
incapable of being replaced by anything, 
and this quite independently of whether 
a man succeeds or fails in his attempt. 
To my idea, the chief advantage is the 
precluding of discursiveness. For three 
years or four a man has an aim, a | 
long-distant, definite aim. I defy any 
young man to create this aim for him- 
self. ‘History, with contemporary 
authors,’ is a very vague plan at best. 
But, granting it well mapped out, still 
he has chosen his own aim, cannot be 
certain that he has chosen well, becomes 
distrustful of the wisdom of the plan; 
because his own will infallibly find that 
ripened experience will not approve the 
line chosen, inasmuch as, being untra- 
velled by him, he only selects it by 
guess. Difficulties break his ardour: he 
cannot struggle with a difficulty while 
half sceptical as to the unalterable neces- 
sity of overcoming it; and at last, hav- 
ing read de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
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aliis, he finds that, whatever he may 
have got of bitter experience, one thing 
he has not got, and that is, the steady 
habit of looking forward to a distant 
end, and unalterably working on till he 
has attained it—the habit, in short, of 
never beginning anything which is not 
to be finished. At college I did what 
you are now going to do—had no one to 
advise me otherwise—was rather encour- 
.aged in it by religious people, who are 
generally—at least the so-called religious 
—the weakest of mankind; and I now 
feel Iwas utterly, mournfully, and ir- 
reparably wrong. The excitement of 
theological controversy, questions of the 
day, politics, gleams and flashings of 
new paths of learning, led me at full 
speed for three years, modifying my 
plans perpetually. Mow I would give 
£200 a-year to have read on a bad plan, 
chosen for me, steadily.” 


Mr. Robertson was no more 
capable, at the period of taking his 
degree, of reasoning thus, than he 
was capable of squaring the circle, 
or discovering perpetual motion. 
His mind was at that time too full 
of the subjects which had stood 
between him and the course which 
he had recommended to others. 
The religious controversies of the 
day engrossed him quite; and not 
without effort he broke off from 
the net which the Tractarians are 
understood to have laid for him. 
The necessity of making this effort 
awakened anger; and he wrote of 
them to his father as if they were 
“the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” “I seem,” he says, “this 
term” (it was in 1846 that he so 
expressed himself) “to have in 
some measure waked out of a long 
trance, partly caused by my own 
gross inconsistencies, and partly 
by the paralysing effects of this 
Oxford delusion—heresy, for such 
it is, I feel persuaded. And to 
know it, a man must live here; 
and he will see the promising and 
ardent men sinking one after an- 
other in a deadly torpor, wrapped 
up in self-contemplation, dead to 
the Redeemer, and useless to His 
Church, under the baneful breath 
of this accursed upas-tree.” We 


perfectly agree with his biographer 
in believing that the “almost 
fierceness” with which he spoke 
against the Tract school and its 
teaching, was proof of the strong 
attractions which it had for him, 
It was a school of self-discipline, 
in its own way—of devotion to a 
definite cause—drawing to it men 
who were prepared to suffer, as 
well as to do, provided only the 
principles for which they strove 
were advanced by these sufferings, 
There was thus a reality about it 
which commanded his respect, and 
appealed more powerfully than he 
chose to admit to that spirit of 
conscientiousness— that unbending 
devotion to truth—which lay at 
the root of his own proceedings, 
and formed the main ingredient in 
his character. And this it was 
which left him no option, except 
either to throw himself heart and 
soul into the movement, or to de- 
nounce it as unchristian and per- 
nicious. He chose the latter alter- 
native, not because his judgment 
was convinced, for he was as yet in 
no condition to judge at all upon 
the subject, but because prejudices 
imbibed in boyhood, and cherished 
ever since, were outraged by what 
he heard and saw; and to ac 
knowledge, even to himself, that 
these prejudices were erroneous, 
was a greater effort than he could 
then make. It was not to be so 
with him always. A Tractarian 
he never became. He could not 
dwarf himself to the measure of a 
school which exhausts its fervour 
on ceremonial observances, and 
places, or seems to place, the out- 
ward constitution and decorations 
of the Church far in advance of 
those eternal verities, of which the 
Church is but the appointed guard- 
ian. But his devotion to the an- 
tagonistic party was not thereby 
confirmed. On the contrary, as 
his knowledge of men and things 
expanded, Evangelicalism, with its 
narrow views, and narrower charity, 
lost its hold upon him, till, in the 
end, he broke away from it with 
almost more of bitterness than he 
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had expressed when his anger 
burned most fiercely against the 
Tractarians and their teaching. 
The fact is, that he probed both 
schools of theology to the bottom, 
and found them wanting. He 
spoke, therefore, of what he knew, 
when he protested against both; 
Evangelicalism, however, being, in 
his. estimation, far more objection- 
able than its opposite. Yet no 
man was ever more prompt than he 
to recognise the personal excellence 
of individuals, whether they pro- 
fessed to follow one section in the 
Church or the other; fer it was an 
article of his belief, that the Spirit 
of all good acknowledges no limits 
to His operations; and is often as 
active among those whose abstract 
views seem to us to be erroneous, 
as among the most rigid adherents 
to the strictest orthodoxy. 

To this frame of mind Robert- 
son did not come till after years 
of searching inquiry and earnest 
thought. His ministerial career 
he began an avowed professor of 
Evangelical opinions, with, how- 
ever, a remarkable avoidance in his 
pulpit discourses of the peculiar 
phraseology in which these opinions 
are usually expressed. This was 
doubtless owing, in a great degree 
at least, to the ascendancy, in his 
moral being, of that poetical tem- 
perament of which we have else- 
where spoken. His tastes were 
too fastidious, his devotional feel- 
ings too sublime. not to be offended 
with the coarse familiarity of terms 
which men of ruder minds apply 
unhesitatingly to the Supreme 
Being, and the mode of his opera- 
tions. Besides, the religion which 
he taught was, from the first, too 
much of a reality to admit of more 
than the incidental description of 
points which ‘appear rather to the 
intellect than to the heart. He 
desired to influence the daily lives 
of those to whom he addressed 
himself, and the peculiar field of 
labour which held out to him the 
strongest attraction, shows how 
dominant the feeling’ was within 
him, Just after taking his degree, 
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he received from his father an inti- 
mation that a curacy, with a title 
for orders, was ready for him at 
Hull. He wrote fo decline the pro- 
posal, grounding his refusal mainly 
on reasons which can best be given 
in his own words :— 


‘““When I quitted the army it was 
with an inward feeling of connection 
with it still unbroken ; that the step 
which, if it had been taken at my own 
instance, would have been a cowardly 
desertion of an appointed post, was, 
even under the circumstances in which 
it did take place, too remarkable to leave 
me quite at liberty. Somehow or other 
I still seem to feel the Queen’s broad 
arrow stamped upon me, and that the 
men whom, in my vanity, I wished to 
benefit in a red coat, I might now, with 
a better founded hope of usefulness, in 
the more sombre garb of an accredited 
ambassador of Christ. In short, if it 
were practicable, I feel a strong desire 
for a military chaplaincy.” 


How unalterable this feeling 
continued to be, up to the very 
day of his death, the tone of his 
correspondence now published clearly 
shows. 

The idea of a military chaplaincy, 
if it was ever seriously entertained, 
came to nothing, and Mr. Robertson 
was ordained, on Sunday, the 12th 
of July 1840, by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. He became curate to Mr. 
Nicholson, rector of the united par- 
ishes, in the. cathedral city, of St. 
Maurice, St. Mary, Kalendar, and 
St. Peter, Colebrook. The parishes 
had not been fortunate. Mr. Nichol- 
son’s immediate predecessor had 
been suspended for drunkenness, 
and out of the entire population not 
more than a hundred attended the 
church. With Mr. Nicholson’s ar- 
rival a new spirit was awakened, 
and it lost nothing of its vitality 
through the co-operation with him 
of his young but devoted curate. 
Here, as everywhere else, Mr. Ro- 
bertson laboured especially among 
the poor and the working men. At 


« first they seemed to resist his inter- 


ference; and their betters in rank 
and circumstances certainly did not, 
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for a while, support him as he had 
a right to expect; but he showed 
himself so manifestly in earnest, he 
was so courteous in his manner, 80 

er to be useful, that by little 
and little the ice gave way, and 
he carried his point. He was not 
elated by success, and put from him 
impatiently everything like praise. 

“T would rather be doing my little 
nothing,” he wrote, “in Christ’s vine- 
yard, than enjoying the wealth or honour 
of the country. It is a weary wander- 
ing this, but it is a great comfort it will 
not last long, and there will be an end 
of battling with a sinful heart when the 
resurrection of the Lord is perfected in 
the resurrection of His members. I have 
been reading lately ‘ Brainerd’s Life,’ 
which, to my taste, stands alone as a 
specimen of biography. ‘To believe, to 
suffer, and to love,’ was his motto, like 
that of the early Christians; but with 
us, if a minister gives himself a little ex- 
ertion a hundred voices flatter him with 
an anxiety for his life; as if a fireside, 
plentiful table, and warm clothing were 
compatible with the idea of suicide. 
Brainerd did spend himself in his Mas- 
ter’s service, and his was self-denial— 
and a self-denial which there was none 
to witness and admire.” 


This little extract from his cor- 
respondence shows what was at that 
time the tone of his mind. It had 
grown day by day more desponding 
in proportion as the magnitude of 
the task to which he was committed 
came out in strong relief before him. 
Against this feeling he sought sup- 
port in asceticism, which tended only 
to aggravate its violence. His read- 
ing became confined entirely to de- 
votional works and the biographies 
of eminently holy persons. He 
prayed much and fervently, map- 
ping out the week so that to each 
day as it came round some spe- 
cial object of supplication might 
be attached. And the better to 
insure the subjection of the body 
to the spirit, he practiced numerous 
austerities. He restricted himself 
in the expenditure of his income, 
that he might have the more to 
‘divide among the poor. He sys- 
tematised, by reducing them to the 
lowest‘ amount compatible with 
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existence, both his diet and his 
sleep. For wellnigh a year he 
abstained almost entirely from the 
use of animal food; and besides 
sitting late, he rose early in order 
that he might find leisure for study 
without breaking in upon the hours 
devoted to parish work. Under a 
regimen so severe his bodily health 
gave way, and the shadow fell con- 
tinually darker and darker upon 
his sou]. It is sad to read what he 
says of himself at this period, and 
sadder still to reflect that the root 
of the evil lay in the abuse of what 
is in itself most excellent. 

“Tt is plain,” says his biographer, 
“that if he had lived more naturally 
at Winchester he would not only have 
retained his health, but also given a 
manlier vigour to his intellect. But, 
trained in a very restricted school of 
thought and religion, which was promi- 
nent thirty years ago, he could not 
emerge from it without first going down 
into the depths. Itseems to have weak- 
ened everything that he wrote. His 
letters of this time are scarcely worth 
reading. His thoughts are not marked 
by any individuality. . . . The desire 
to die, first suggested by ill-health, 
seemed to him to be a spiritual desire. 
The sensitiveness of his conscience un- 
duly exaggerated every failure into a 
sin. He fell into a habit of unwise self 
dissection.” 

An unwise habit indeed! which, 
though it gave him, so to speak, an 
insight into the hearts of men, show- 
ed him only the evil of their hearts, 
His sermons as was to be *ex 
took their tone from that habit. 
Delivered with impassioned ear- 
nestness, in a clear and musical 
voice, they touched to the quick 
persons oppressed by the same 
weight of sin under which he 
himself lay. But they will not 
bear the test of private reading; 
they are startlingly inferior to 
those which he afterwards preached 
at Brighton. How could it be 
otherwise? He was still in bond- 
age to that system of theology 
which, based as it seems to be upon 
antagonism to free inquiry, cramps 
men’s intellects as much as it nar- 
rows their sympathies. It was not 
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till he got rid of all this, and be- 
came alive to its worthlessness, and 
its positive hostility to the true 
spirit of a life in Christ, that he 
gave himself fair play, and shot up 
from a dwarf into the full stature 
of a man. 

We have alluded to his failing 
health, of which he was himself 
conscious, though he made no com- 
plaint about it, and declined re- 
ceiving medical advice. There was 
in his family a hereditary taint of 
consumption; and a cough, with 
a continuous pain in the side, 
led him to conclude that this 
malady, of which his sister was 
then dying, had cast its spell 
over him. The same apprehension 
arose among his friends, and the 
Rector, Mr. Nicolson, pressed him 
to go home for a while, and try the 
effect of rest. At last he so far 
yielded that the doctors were called 
in; and foreign travel was pre- 
scribed for him. He waited only 
till he had taken priest’s orders, 
and then went abroad. The effect 
was marvellous. Withdrawn from 
scenes which enslaved while they 
destroyed him, he soon regained 
his elasticity of spirit; and health 
came back with the excitement of 
exercise, for he travelled through 
the Continent on foot. He had 
brought with him letters of intro- 
duction to several families in Ge- 
neva; and he made that city his 
headquarters. That portion of his 
correspondence which describes the 
journey and its results is interest- 
ing, as showing the sort of inter- 
course which he maintained with 
persons of all shades of opinion, 
from “an avowed infidel” and 
“a blasphemous Socinian,” up to 
Messrs. Malan and Merle, and other 
leaders of religious thought in 
Germany and Switzerland. With 
Mr. Malan he appears to have been 
much struck — though he could 
not, even at that time, assent to all 
the views which the Swiss divine 
enunciated. Indeed, it is pretty 
clear to us, that the tenacity with 
which the Swiss patriarch held to 
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the dogmas of non-baptismal re- 
generation and final assurance, was 
not without its effect in shaking 
that general faith in these doc- 
trines, which he had heretofore pro- 
fessed, without perhaps either feel- 
ing or pretending to understand it. 
At Geneva, Mr. Robertson formed 
the acquaintance of Miss Helen 
Davy, the third daughter of Sir 


.George William Davy, Bart., of 


Easton Melon, Northamptonshire. 
An attachment sprang up between 
them, and they were married; 
after which he returned to Eng- 
land, and settled near his father’s 
family in Cheltenham. For some 
months he remained without regu- 
lar duty; but, by-and-by, the 
Rey. Archibald Boyd, now Rector 
of St. James, Paddington, proposed 
to him to become his curate, and 
Robertson accepted the engage- 
ment. For Mr. Boyd he entertained 
at that time unbounded respect 
and admiration. So completely, 
indeed, did the pulpit eloquence of 
that gentleman —who always took 
the morning service — overwhelm 
him, that when his own time came 
to preach in the afternoon, Robert- 
son seldom did himself justice. 
This fretted and humbled him, 
creating, or at least adding strength 
to, the apprehension that his style 
was not suited to those among 
whom he was placed—that he 
could not make himself understood. 
In both respects he was mistaken. 
At first there might be some pre- 
judice against him. He went out 
of the beaten path to which his 
audience was accustomed, and his 
audience, as was to be expected, 
failed for a while to go with him. 
But this state of things did not 
last. All those in the congrega- 
tion who were capable of thought, 
all whose minds had any point of 
contact with his own, acknowledged 
the fascination of his deep earnest- 
ness, and learned to understand 
and be swayed by him. He seems 
never to have been persuaded of 
this till after he had removed to 
another sphere of duty. He became 
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again, in consequence, desponding, 
and -morbidly sensitive. And the 
disease, for disease it was, gained upon 
him the more that he allowed himself 
none of the out-door exercises which 
he passionately loved, except an oc- 
casional walk and ride into the coun- 
try. In spite of all this, however, his 
character matured itself at Chelten- 
ham wonderfully. His reading took 
a wider and healthier range. He re- 
covered his early interest in scientific 
pursuits, and made himself convers- 
ant with every subject, political as 
well as religious, which occupied the 
attention of the public. He even 
took to German metaphysics, and 
studied Niebuhr, Guizot, and Carlyle. 
Entering into society likewise, he both 
suffered it to exercise a large influ- 
ence over him, and exercised over it 
an influence still larger. He was a 
bright and eloquent converser, receiv- 
ing impressions from every quarter, 
and giving them back again in dresses 
so new that the very men from whom 
he borrowed his ideas failed to recog- 
nise them. He spoke best, it appears, 
in the open air, when riding or walk- 
ing. The scenery about Cheltenham 
gave him intense pleasure ; and as his 
animal spirits rose, his conversation 
became more animated and discursive. 
He did more, however, on such occa- 
sions sometimes; as the following 
extract shows :— 


“One day, riding with his wife and 
some friends, he put his horse to a 
lofty hedge. It was a dangerous leap. 
‘The horse refused it again and again. 
His friends, who saw all the hazard— 
for the ground was hard on the other 
side—dissuaded him earnestly from an- 
other effort. But he could not bear to 
be conquered; and he did not believe 
in danger. The horse, urged, at last 
cleared the hedge, but came down with 
such a crash on the other side, and 
with his rider under him, that the 
lookers-on thought both must have sus- 
tained serious injury. e*Robertson got 
up, smiling; but afterwards owned 
that he had been too rash. His courage 
was always greater than his love of 
life. It is no wonder if; with such a 
spirit, matched with so chivalrous a 
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heart, he often thought he had mis. 
taken his profession, and said to hig 
friends ‘that he would rather lead a 
forlorn hope than mount the pulpit. 
stairs.’ He believed in his own cour- 
age, and honoured it without a shade 
of vain delight in it. Once, when walk- 
ing with a friend in Cheltenham, his 
little boy became frightened for some 
slight reason. On his friend remarking 
it, and saying that perhaps the child 
lacked courage, he turned sharply 
round and said, ‘Courage—want cour- 
age! he should never be a son of mine,’” 


The three years which he spent 
in Cheltenham were years of steady 
advance. He found there friends 
to whom he could open his heart, 
and there never was a human heart 
which more yearned after or more 
required sympathy than his. He 
was forced, likewise, from being 
brought into daily and _ intimate 
communication with the professors 
of that school of theology in which 
he believed himself to be grounded, 
to weigh more deliberately than he 
had heretofore done the soundness 
of their views; and the results were 
a growing distrust of principles 
heretofore accepted, and a new and 
healthier perception of the relation 
in which God stands towards man, 
and man towards God. These happy 
convictions did not, however, come 
to him all at once; on the contrary, 
he had to go through that phase of 
irresolute distrust in everything 
which more or less waidés upon all 
who, like himself, having pinned 
their faith too strongly to one set 
of opinions, discover their hollow- 
ness, and find themselves without a 
compass to direct them in their fur- 
ther course. His biographer hints 
at a sharp rupture with one with 
whom he had previously been inti- 
mate, and to whom he looked as to 
a guide, as tending to bring this 
about. He refers also to what we 
can easily understand—the painful 
impression made upon a man of Mr. 
Robertson’s sensitive nature by the 
state of religious feeling in Chelten- 
ham, during the height and fury of 
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the storm which the publication of 
Tract 90 called up :— 

“The town was a hotbed of religious 
excitement. Popular preachers were 
adopted as leaders of party ; and to hold 
certain doctrines, and to speak certain 
phrases, and to feel certain feelings, was 
counted equivalent to a Christian life by 
many among these congregations... . 
At first, with his unquestioning charity, 
he believed that all who spoke of Christ 
were Christ-like. But he was rudely un- 
deceived. His truthful character, his ear- 
nestness—at first unconseiously,and after- 
wards consciously—recoiled from all the 
unreality around him. He was so pained 
by the expressions of religious emotion 
which fell from those who were leading 
a merely fashionable life, that he states 
himself, in one of his letters, that he gave 
up reading all works of a devotional char- 
acter, lest he should be lured into the 
same habit of feeling without acting.” 


It was this, and other things of the 
sane kind, which shook his faith in 
Evangelicalism to the foundation ; 
and Tractarianism, as then expound- 
ed, presented as many points of re- 
vulsion to him. There followed a 
state of mind of which one of the 
lectures subsequently delivered to 
the working-men of Brighton gives a 
seerenee as appalling as it is truth- 
ike :— 

“Tt is an awful moment when the soul 
begins to feel that the props on which it 
has blindly rested so long are, many of 
them, rotten, and begins to suspect them 
all; when it begins to feel the nothing- 
ness of many of the traditionary opinions 
which have been received with implicit 
confidence, and in that horrible insecu- 
rity begins also to doubt whether there 
be anything to believe at all. It is an 
awful hour—let him who has passed 
through it say how awful—when thus 
life has lost its meaning, and seems 
shrivelled into a span—when the grave 
appears to be the end of all, human good- 
ness nothing but a name, and the sky 
above this universe a dead expanse, black 
with the void from which God himself 
has disappeared.” 

It would savour of hypercriticism 
were we to object to this passage 
because it sets all the laws of gram- 
mar at defiance, for of such bold 
writing Mr Robertson was habitu- 
ally guilty; but behind his broken 
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metaphors shine out images on 
which we cannot gaze without be- 
ing greatly moved by them; and 
nowhere are these images more 
abundant pr more appalling than 
in the tract from which we have 
taken this short extract. 

In September 1846 Mr Robertson, 
wearied and disgusted with Chelten- 
ham, set off to regain, if he could, 
health both to mind and body on 
the Continent. He walked on this 
occasion through the Tyrol, and set- 
tled at last in Heidelberg. There he 
spent nine weeks. They were de- 
voted to the study of German theo- 
logy, in which he took a deep inter- 
est, and the result is well described 
in a short series of letters, to which, 
however, the space at our command 
will permit us only to refer. The 
letters in question describe an inner 
life saddened by doubts which grad- 
ually wear away. He finds his first 
sure footing in the acceptance of a 
truth which he never afterwards 
abandoned :— 


““*Moral goodness and moral beauty 
are realities lying at the base and be- 
neath all forms of the best religious 
expressions. They are no dream, and 
they are not mere utilitarian conve- 
niences. That suspicion was an agony; 
it is passing away. It was impossible, 
however, that he could rest there, yet 
continue in the exercise of his calling: 
and ‘to give up that, seems throwing 
away the only opportunity of doing good 
in this short life that is now available to 
me.’ He perseveres, therefore, in his in- 
vestigations, and, better still, in his self- 
culture, till, between October 1846 and 
January 1847, he arrived at something 
like a solution of his difficulties. ‘ You 
will remember,’ he writes, referring to 
certain axioms, such as that ‘to do 
good is better than to do wrong, and 
Christ’s church is high’—‘ you will re- 
member that this creed leaves all that we 
are accustomed to consider the essentials 
of Christianity, as distinguished from 
natural religion, undermined. For in- 
stance, suppese a man puts the ques- 
tion, Who was Christ? What are 
miracles? What do you mean by in- 
spiration? Is-the resurrection a myth ? 
What saves a man, his own character or 
that of another? Is the next life indi- 
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vidual consciousness or the continuation 
of the consciousness of the universe ? 
To these and twenty other questions 
which I could put, Krause would return 
one answer, Neander another, and Dr. 
Chalmers another; and I am certain that 
neither of the two last would be satisfied 
with even all that you urged as consti- 
tuting Christianity; no, nor a great deal 
more in addition. These are not points 
on which any man in health can suffer a 
doubt to last three-quarters of a second 
ease My mind is more under con- 
trol than it was, my nerves braced by 
the surrender of Christ-church; and, in 
proof of this, Imean to keep my weak- 
ness and wretchedness to myself, instead 
of plaguing my friends with them.” 

His resignation of the Cheltenham 
curacy was sent in from Heidelberg, 
and he returned to his family not 
long afterwards. He roamed among 
his old haunts unemployed above 
two months, and fretted, as was in- 
evitable, under an existence so profit- 
less. ‘‘I am now well, but idle and 
useless; I have given up the curacy 
at Christ-church. If I take work, it 
must be single-handed. I am afraid 
I can no longer brook to walk in 
leading-strings.” The offer of a 
chaplaincy in India was made to 
him by the Bishop of Calcutta, but 
he declined it; and by-and-by he 
wroté to the Bishop of Oxford, with 
whom, as Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
he had become acquainted at Win- 
chester, soliciting employment. This 
act on his part laid him open to a 
charge from the Evangelical party, 
that he had gone over to the Trac- 
tarians, and meant henceforth to act 
withthem. It was a false accusation. 
With the views of the extreme High 
Church party, on many theological 
points, he had no sympathy, and of 
the extravagant value which they 
attached to forms he always spoke 
with regret; but he had great sym- 
pathy with the men themselves, with 
their self-devotion, and with the mo- 
dest and reverential tone of all their 
writings. He valued very highly the 
work which they were doing among 
the poor and in heretofore neglected 
parishes. He said that as a body 
they had reasserted the doctrine of 
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a spiritual resurrection which had 
been almost put out of sight by 
their rivals. To the day of his 
death he continued to read New- 
man’s sermons with profit and de- 
light, and ‘The Christian Year’ was 
to him a work coming little short 
of inspiration. His ideas on the 
subject of baptism—that great crux 
for both Evangelical and High- 
Churchman—were not in accord 
with the views enunciated by either 
party. They came nearer, perhaps, 
to the Tractarian than to the Evan- 
gelical view of the subject; but 
they cannot be said to have been 
in accord with either. He object- 
ed to the Evangelical view, that it 
leaves all in doubt whether the 
baptised child be a child of God or 
not; and he stood apart from the 
opposite view, by asserting that the 
act of baptism does not create, but 
merely declares, that sonship which 
the death of Ohrist has secured to 
all men. He was perfectly ready, 
therefore, to read the baptismal 
service, in honesty and with a clear 
conscience, which, he always con- 
tended, no Evangelical clergyman 
could do. His illustration of the 
doctrine had at least the merit of 
being very simple, and consistent 
with itself. “The Queen is not 
Queen of England,” he declared, 
“because of her coronation—-she 
was Queen of England before the 
ceremonial took place; but the 
ceremonial declared the fact to the 
whole world, making, so to speak, 
that visible and real, which had 
previously been real without being 
visible.” It is not our present pur- 
pose to inquire how far this mode of 
interpreting the Church’s teaching 
does or does not come up to-the 
standard of required orthodoxy; 
but at least it might have protected 
the“interpreter from the imputa- 
tion of having broken the pledges 
of his earlier life, and gone over to 
the party in the Church which he 
once reviled. Neither is it fair to 
say of Robertson, as has sometimes 
been done, that he sank so low as 
to become a Christian socialist. 
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In the first place, it is doubtful 
whether in England, or anywhere 
else, there exists such a monster as 
men usually understand a Christian 
socialist to be. Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Kingsley have, we are aware, 
been twitted with Christian social- 
ism—surely without the slightest 
justification, and in breach of 
charity and common sense; but 
with Mr. Maurice, Robertson’s 
connection was of the slightest 
kind; and we doubt whether 
he ever spoke to Mr. Kingsley, 
or corresponded with him, in his 
life. With the philosophy of 
Louis Blanc, on the other hand, he 
was familiar; and he condemned 
itas being not only unchristian but 
impracticable. So much, indeed, 
he had in common with Mr. Maurice, 
Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, that he took a lively inte- 
rest in the wellbeing of the work- 
ing-men, and did his best to plant 
among them the germs of love, 
religion, integrity, and _ self-respect 
—the only sure means of raising 
them, as well as their betters, in the 
scale of moral being. But he held 
back from Mr. Maurice’s proposal 
to co-operate directly with him and 
Mr. Kingsley, and refused point- 
blank to join in the publication of 
a series of sermons, of which it 
should be the object to recommend 
their opinions and practices to the 
world. The truth is, that Robert- 
son, as Mr. Brooke has well observ- 
ed, ‘was the child of no theological 
father ;’’ he fought out his own 
principles alone. Like other men 
of strong impulses, he entertained, 
no doubt, both predilections and 
antipathies generally in the ex- 
treme. And ig latter years the 
Evangelical party appears to have 
become to him especially obnoxious 
—principally, no doubt, because he 
fell into the mistake of supposing 
that the ‘Record’ newspaper is 
the acknowledged organ of that 
party. This abhorrence of cant in 
one direction, however, never led 
him to overlook or condone it in 
another. Carlyle himself could not 
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more’ loathe sham, whatever dress it 
might put on, than he. 

We mentioned a short time ago, 
that Robertson, after declining an 
appointment in India, wrote to the 
Bishop of Oxford to inquire whether 
employment could be found for him 
in his lordship’s diocese. The letter 
was kindly answered, and the in- 
cumbency of St. Ebb’s, a poor parish 
in Oxford itself, and long neglected, 
was offered to the writer. We can- 
not quite make out why Mr. Robert- 
son, after applying for a cure in 
Bishop Wilberforce’s diocese, should 
have been the one to raise objec- 
tions to entering upon it when the 
cure was offered. Had there been 
any deep-seated scruples of doctrine 
—any distrust in his own mind that 
he might be unable to teach as the 
Bishop taught and naturally desired 
that his clergy should teach also— 
the proper proceeding, as it seems 
to us, would have been,—either not 
to make the application at all, or to 
state these doubts and misgivings 
in the communication which con- 
veyed the expression of the writer’s 
desire to serve in the Bishop’s 
diocese. Possibly the latter course 
may have been adopted. As we 
read the narrative, however, the 
impression made upon us is, that 
not till after St. Ebb’s had been 
placed at his disposal, were Mr. 
Robertson’s difficulties -explained, 
or even fully stated. Be this as it 
may, the Bishop and Mr. Robertson 
met. They discussed calmly and 
frankly, as men of liberal minds 
alone can do, the points of difference 
between them; and the result was 
that the Bishop, without requiring 
that Mr. Robertson shouid sacrifice 
one jot of his own opinions, pressed 
the cure upon him. It was a wise 
as well as a generous conclusion, 
and it brought with it its own 
reward. Robertson entered upon 
his new charge unshackled by re- 
straints of any kind, and fought 
his battle with an energy such as 
he had never exercised or manifested 
before. It was a brief battle, for 
his residence in St. Ebb’s extended 
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over barely two months. Yet in 
that space of time ‘the place 
yielded entirely to him.” His 
church was crowded, Sunday after 
Sunday, not by his own parishion- 
ers exclusively, but by numbers of 
undergraduates who, from every 
college in Oxford, thronged to listen 
to appeals which went home at once 
to their understandings and their 
hearts. Just then, as his influence 
was beginning to be acknowledged, 
Trinity Chapel at Brighton became 
vacant, and the incumbency was 
offered to him. He declined it by 
return of post, arriving at once at 
the conclusion that courtesy to- 
wards the Bishop and the duty 
which he owed to his people alike 
forbade so abrupt a termination to 
a connection which had just been 
formed. The trustees of the chapel, 
including among others the Rev. 
James Anderson, Lord Tynemouth, 
and Mr. Thornton, were not, how- 
ever, to be diverted from their pur- 
pose. They opened a communica- 
tion with the Bishop, who fell into 
their views, and himself advised 
Mr. Robertson to accede to their 
wishes. Thus honourably released 
from his engagement in Oxford, 
Mr. Robertson had no longer a legi- 
timate excuse for declining a pro- 
posal which, in a worldly point of 
view, had a good deal to recommend 
it. It was not without a pang that 
he made up his mind to withdraw 
from a field on which he had just 
begun to cherish the idea that he 
was labouring not in vain. He 
made the sacrifice, however, as 
soon as he felt that he could do so 
with an easy conscience, and, re- 
moving in August 1847 to Brighton, 
entered upon that charge which he 
was not to relinquish except with 
his life. 

Brief as his sojourn in Oxford 
had been, Mr. Robertson derived 
from it unspeakable advantages. 
He learned then, for the first 
time, to trust to himself, to think 
for himself, to speak for himself. 
The consequence was, that he 
brought to Brighton fixed opinions 
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on all important subjects, with a 
settled purpose of expressing them, 
let the consequences be what they 
might. This. healthy state of mind 
was the more confirmed in him, 
that the external aspect of the town 
and of the scenery amid which it is 
planted greatly pleased him. He 
found intense enjoyment in the 
clear sea, the bracing air, and the 
grassy slopes and bosses of the 
downs. He was not so much satis- 
fied with the condition of society, 
which appeared to him a good deal 
out of tune. Yet it may be doubted 
whether anywhere in England he 
could have fallen on a sphere of 
duty more suited to that earnest- 
ness and touch of genius with 
which he was gifted. Brighton 
in 1847 was not like Chelten- 
ham, a_ half-fashionable place, 
where men’s interests are petty 
and their views of things narrow, 
Nor was it, like Oxford, a great 
centre of thought, throughout which 
the deepest questions of political 
and theological philosophy are dis- 
cussed with as much of keenness 
as of latitude. It was _ peopled 
in part by persons who, in the 
greater world of London, had made 
their fortunes and. now lived at 
ease, or who still carried on their 
business in the city, the train con- 
veying them in the morning to 
their counting-houses, and bringing 
them back again in the evening to 
their homes ;—where many of them 
dwelt with the retired officers of the 
army and navy, professional men, 
and shopkeepers, without being 
socially mixed up with them. But 
the peculiar feature was, and we 
believe still is, in the popula- 
tion of Brighton, the large num- 
ber of officials connected with the 
railway, who exercise over the 
mind of the place a far more 
extensive influence than the care- 
less observer is apt to imagine. 
For almost all the mechanicians 
connected with that important sta- 
tion are north-country men, among 
whom infidelity in religion and in 
politics, Chartism to its utmost 
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verge, largely prevails. Nor are 
these uninstructed men, whom any 
demagogue may twist about from 
one extreme in opinion to another, 
at his own pleasure. On the con- 
trary, they are for the most part 
well educated for their station— 
great readers; though unfortunate- 
ly one-sided readers, who study, or 
persuade themselves that they study, 
every question in ethics, and arrive 
at the conclusion that the world is 
governed by lies, and that they are 
especially the sufferers from this 
reign of error. And in this they 
are the more confirmed by behold- 
ing the rancour which prevails 
among the classes which profess to 
be most under the guidance of re- 
ligious principle. For Brighton 
is, and has long been, notorious for 
the bitterness of its polemics, the 
Dissenting interest in all its shades, 
from Presbyterianism to Unitarian- 
ism, being powerful, and the Church‘ 
split up into every variety of section, 
from extreme Anglicanism down to 
the lowest depths of Evangelicalism. 
All these coteries cordially dislike 
one another, though in Brighton as 
elsewhere it must be admitted that 
the Evangelicals are the best haters. 
So far, therefore, Brighton and 
Cheltenham resemble one another, 
that in each the religious tendencies 
run into extremes. But in this 
they differ, and the difference is im- 
mense, that whereas in Cheltenham 
Evangelicalism has to a great ex- 
tent the ascendancy, in Brighton 
the antagonisms are both numerous 
and decided, fostering, if they do 
not create, among persons outside 
one or other of the cliques, that ab- 
solute unbelief in the fact of reve- 
lation of which we have just spoken. 

Robertson had not long taken up 
the duties of Trinity Church, before 
a perception of the state of things 
prevalent in Brighton dawned upon 
him. The discovery at once dis- 


tressed and excited him, and he re- 
solved that his entire time and all 
his energies should be applied to 
abate, if he could not succeed in 
Ever since his 


removing, the evil. 
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escape from the slough of Evangel- 
icalism, and, indeed, for some time 
previously, he had felt that the 
Gospel in this country is preached 
too much as a system of theology, 
too little as a rule of life. He de- 
termined that he at least should not 
so preach it. It was his settled 
purpose so to handle the great 
truths of Christianity that they 
should be seen to bear upon every 
question which agitates and inte- 
rests society, from the movements 
of states and empires down to the re- 
lations of classes and the economy of 
domestic life. He formed his plan 
of action upon this principle at once, 
and never deviated from it. The 
consequences were very remarkable. 
Trinity Church changed by degrees, 
not entirely, but to a great extent, 
its congregation. Some _ respect- 
able persons, accustomed all their 
lives to a different style of preach- 
ing, withdrew from it. Others, 
whom his appeals startled at the 
outset, began by degrees to under- 
stand and relish them. But the 
striking incident of all was the 
gradual dropping in—by twos and 
threes at first, by-and-by in shoals 
—of men who had never been 
known to enter a place of worship 
before. These became, after lis- 
tening to him once or twice, regular 
attendants; and over them, and in 
deed over all on whom the spell of 
his peculiar eloquence was cast, he 
soon exercised an influence, of the 
extent of which it may be doubted 
whether he himself was ever fully 
aware. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Mr. 
Robertson that he should have be- 
gun his ministrations in Brighton 
at that critical period when men’s 
minds were unsettled by the French 
revolution of 1848. His was not a 
temperament to rest unaffected by 
the swell of the wave which then 
passed over Europe. In an enthu- 
siasm which was at all times too 
warm to be under the control of 
sober judgment, he rejoiced in what 
he described as “the downfall of old 
oppressions,” and “ thought that he 
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heard in the young cries of freedom 
the wheels of the chariot of the Son 
of Man coming nearer and nearer 
to vindicate the cause of the poor.” 
It so happened that, about a month 
previously to that outbreak, he had 
begun a course of afternoon lectures 
on the first book of Samuel. These 
naturally led him to discuss, in de- 
tail, questions belonging to the life 
of society, and to the rise and pro- 
gress of national ideas. He began 
by speaking of a great revolution 
in ages long gone by, and he found 
himself, as he proceeded, in the 
midst, so to speak, of a contempo- 
rary revolution. All the points in 
dispute during 1848 were thus 
brought before him, and he did 
not turn away from them. We are 
not prepared to say that he handfed 
these points always and at all times 
very discreetly. Discretion, in the 
commonly received acceptation of 
that term, was not one of Robert- 
son’s virtues; and in 1848 he was 
too full of hopes, which older men 
than he never cherished, to con- 
ceal either the grounds on which 
they rested, or to disguise the re- 
sults in which he anticipated that 
they would issue. The consequence 
was a marked division of opinion 


respecting him in Brighton. Timid 


persons, extreme in their religious 
and political views, spoke of him 
as a revolutionist and a democrat: 
he was even complained of to the 
Bishop as preaching politics. The 
working-men, on the other hand, 
of whom almost all were revolution- 
ists at heart, flocked to hear him, 
and accepted his lectures as an 
effort to solve, on Christian prin- 
ciple, the problems which tormented 
and perplexed themselves. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Brooke neither exag- 
gerates nor misstates when he says 
that “‘many a man traces to this 
influence upon him his escape from 
the false fraternity and false free- 
dom of socialism, into a higher 
region of thought, where a truer 
brotherhood and a purer liberty 
were conferred on him by Christ.” 
We willingly accept this account 


of the matter, which is corroborated 
by other, and perhaps less unpreju- 
diced evidence than that of a personal 
friend and a biographer. It is quite 
possible that, from time to time, a 
spirit, ardent and earnest like that 
of Robertson, may have given ex- 
pression to its sympathies in lan- 
guage which was liable to be mis- 
understood. But, on the whole, 
the lectures wrought an excellent 
purpose so far, that they confirmed 
that confidence which the working- 
men were already inclined, with 
reason, to repose in him. And 
out of that confidence sprang his 
power to divert to a good end a 
great movement among them, which 
might have resulted in evil. A 
member of his congregation, Mr. 
Holtham, was taken, early in this 
year, with a severe illness. Mr. 
Robertson visited him, and “ found 
one thought uppermost in his mind, 
‘how shall I do good to the work- 
ing-classes ?’”” Discussions ensued, 
which ended in the determination 
to establish, if possible, a Working- 
man’s Institute in the place, and 
to organise it on a plan which 
should throw all the details of 
management into the hands of 
the working-men themselves. Pro- 
vision was to be made for the 
admission into the society of hon- 
orary members, and for the ac- 
ceptance, from them, of such aid in 
books and money as they might be 
disposed to give. But no power 
whatever was to be placed in their 
hands—not even that of voting or 
serving in committees. The work- 
ing-men threw themselves heartily 
into the scheme. Upwards of a 
thousand put down their names at 
once; and for the small weekly 
payment of a penny apiece, they 
provided a house and a library; 
papering, painting, and fitting-up 
the former with their own hands, 
and providing the latter chiefly out 
of their own funds. 

Robertson seems to have dis- 
trusted the wisdom of his own 
rules—for the rules were of his 
concoction—so far that he doubted 
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the wisdom of thus separating 
classes, by refusing to honorary 
members a fair share in the govern- 
ment of the society. He stifled 
the doubt, however, in his anxiety 
to prove to the working-men that 
there waS no desire to rule over 
them, and for a brief space it ap- 
peared as if he had done wisely. 
He thus speaks of the Institute and 
its proceedings soon after it had 
been formed :— 

“Last night I attended the meeting 
of the Working-man’s Institute, and was 
very much struck with the genuine, 
manly, moral tone of the speakers. I 
went home with quite elevated hopes for 
my country, when I compared the tone 
with that of the French clubs. And 
my whole heart sympathised with what 
your feelings must have been in the 
success of your brave effort. Of course, 
people who expect in it a perfect Utopia 
will be disappointed or gratified by find- 
ing it, so far, a failure. But the simi- 
lar institutions of the upper classes have 
been, like all human things, checkered 
with good and evil—a means of increas- 
ing the powers of good men for good, 
and those of bad men for bad. You do 
not expect more than this, the inevi- 
table result of all power and privileges 
added to humanity. But this must be 
added, come what may. There is no 
other intelligible principle which will 
not be compelled, in consistency, to re- 
cognise barbarism as the highest state.” 

The meeting of which this ac- 
count is given was a preliminary 
meeting, called for the purpose of 
arranging details and confirming 
rules. The inauguration took place 
on the 23d of February 1848, Ro- 
bertson delivering the inaugural 
address. “It was listened to,” 
says Mr. Brooke, “with deep admi- 
ration and attention. It was so 
eloquent, the voice and manner in 
which it was delivered were so 
thrilling, the earnestness and deep 
belief of the speaker in all he said 
was so impressive, that men said 
the words were imprinted on their 
character for ever. It was, more- 
over, a brave and a noble speech, 
more brave and noble than can be 
easily understood at present.” The 
subject, ‘the elevation of the work- 
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ing-classes,”’ was much more likely 
to be misunderstood then than it 
is now, because only demagogues 
had heretofore discussed it; and 
misunderstood to a great extent it 
certainly was outside the circle to 
which Robertson explained it. We 
have reason to believe, however, 
that Robertson a good deal over-es- 
timated, at the moment, as his bio- 
grapher, in alluding to the circum- 
stance, has a good deal over-esti- 
mated the extent and bitterness 
of this misunderstanding. Angry 
Evangelicals and timid women 
might exclaim against one who 
could for any purpose introduce 
such terms as “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity” into a lecture ad- 
dressed to working-men. Persons 
of sounder sense held their judg- 
ment in suspense, and saw reason 
by-and-by to congratulate them- 
selves on having done so. Robert- 
son’s discourse, though it sailed 
pretty close to the wind, never de- 
generated into the jargon which 
vitiates while it affects to elevate 
the wishes of the sons of toil. And 
the consequence was that the lec- 
turer won more and more upon the 
confidence and goodwill of those 
to whom he addressed himself. 
“The whole address,” says Mr. 
Brooke, “‘may be described as an 
effort to destroy the errors of so- 
cialistic theories, not by denouncing 
them, but by holding forth the 
truths which lie beneath them, 
and give them their vitality; to 


-show that these truths were recog- 


nised in Christianity, and placed 
there upon a common ground, 
where the various classes of society 
could meet, and merge their differ- 
ences in sympathy and love.” 

Mr. Brooke, we repeat, has a good 
deal exaggerated the amount of 
opposition to which his hero was 
exposed in pushing forward the 
laudable purpose in which he had 
embarked. He has fallen into a still 
graver error in trying to account 
for the success which attended Ro- 
bertson’s efforts. Not content to 
assure us that Robertson’s “ know- 
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ledge of history and ‘political econo- 
my, the many-sidedness of his views 
and feelings, and the chivalry and 
justice of his character, peculiarly 
fitted him for this task of reconcili- 
ation,’ he goes on -to say, “there 
was a kind of double nature in him ; 
he was instinctively a Tory, but he 
was by conviction a Liberal.” Beg- 
ging Mr. Brooke’s pardon, this is a 
piece of clap-trap unworthy both of 
him and of his hero. Robertson, a 
Tory at heart, and in his dealings 
with the working-classes therefore 
Liberal, as all true Tories are, was 
provoked by the bigotry of narrow- 
minded men who called themselves 
Tories into once supporting at 
the hustings a candidate whose 
views on important points in re- 
ligion and politics were directly 
opposed to his own. This is shown 
plainly enough by the eagerness 
with which he defends the proceed- 
ing, and the false hilarity which 
runs through his account of the 
impression made upon the crowd 
when his vote was recorded. But 
the act was quite in keeping with 
the man. Kt sprang out of the im- 
pulsiveness of a nature too impa- 
tient of cant, or what he accepted 
as cant, to look beyond it. Robert- 
son did his best in 1850 to send 
Mr. Trelawny to Parliament, be- 
cause Mr. Trelawny was known to 
have nothing in common with the 
‘Record’ or the ‘Guardian.’ He 
never stopped to inquire whether 
mere antagonism to extremes on 
such questions implies 
soundness in him who denounces 
the extremes. He voted for a gen- 
tleman concerning whom _ public 
opinion was divided whether he 
were an Atheist or a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and of whom, by his own 
confession, Robertson himself knew 
nothing. 

The truth is, that Robertson’s 
politics, properly so called, partook 
as little of the character of parti- 
sanship as his religious opinions 
chimed in and were limited by 
those of any known school of theo- 
logy whatever. He honoured the 


perfect - 


Queen ; he taught obedience to the 
laws ; he was a lover of order and 
the kindly intercourse of classes in 
society. He was no democrat, but 
desired rather that working -men 
should, by industry and temper. 
ance, raise themselves to the level 
of the constitution, than that the 
constitution should be lowered to 
the level of working-men who 
neither control their passions nor 
cultivate their intellects. If this 
be Liberalism, then we too are Lib- 
erals. If this be Toryism, then 
was Robertson as much a Tory as 
ourselves. But not beirg a partisan, 
he suffered prejudice, in a single 
instance, to run away with him, 
In like manner his principles were 
pronounced in Brighton to be lib- 
eral in the extreme, because he ex- 
pressed his disapproval of Lord John 
Russell’s celebrated Durham letter, 
and refused to go all lengths in 
forcing upon Christian men the ob- 
servance of a Jewish Sabbath. But 
this only shows that the politicians 
of Brighton do not know what 
Toryism is. It has nothing in com- 
mon now, it never had, with the 
Puritanism which from 1640 to 
1660 lay like. an incubus upon 
England, and still presses, with a 
weight which bids fair, ere long, to 
become unbearable, upon Scotland. 
We need not, however, dwell more 


‘at length upon a matter which bears 


so very little upon the character, 
public or private, of Frederick Ro- 
bertson. Whatever his own opi- 
nions might be, they were taken up 
and maintained in all sincerity, and 
enunciated only so far as he was 
persuaded that their tendency was 
to promote the moral, and therefore 
the highest, wellbeing of his fellow- 
men. 

From 1848 to 1850 the Working- 
man’s Institute continued to be to 
Robertson a source of much inter- 
est and some anxiety. By little 
and little the noxious influence of 
the rule which excluded honorary 
members from all share in the 
management of the concern began 
to make itself felt; and at the lat- 
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ter of the two dates given above, 
the crisis came. A section of the 
committee, supported by a not in- 
considerable proportion of the sub- 
scribers, proposed to introduce in- 
fidel publications into the library. 
This was resisted, and an appeal 
was made to Robertson to mediate 
between the factions. He was 
greatly troubled, but did not de- 
cline the responsibility. Of the 
original regulation, which at the 
outset he had sanctioned, he wrote 
thus :— 


“Tt was a mistake which originated 
in an over-scrupulous generosity on the 
part of one who suggested it; but fatal, 
because false in principle. To have 
vested the power of unlimited control 
or rule in the richer classes, would have 
been to surrender the very principle on 
which the plan rested. Bunt to reject all 
co-operation and assistance from them, 
to receive their contributions and refuse 
their advice, was to create and foster a 
spirit not of manly but of jealous inde- 
pendence, and to produce in a new form 
that vicious state of relationship between 
class and class which is at this day the 
worst evil in our social life—the repulsion 
of the classes of society from each other 
at all points except one, so as to have 
them touching at the single point of pe- 
cuniary interest. And thus the cement- 
ing principle of society is declared to be 
the spirit of selfishness—the only spirit 
which is essentially destructive. A fatal 
blunder !” 


Robertson was not a man to seek 
the attainment of an end, however 
praiseworthy, in an underhand 
manner. He invited the members 
of the Institute to meet him in the 
town-hall, and there delivered an 
address on the subject under dis- 
cussion, which was listened to by 
acrowded audience with the deep- 
est attention. ‘The infidel and so- 
cialist section were present with 
the intention of hooting him down; 
and the better to effect that pur- 
pose they scattered themselves in 
little groups among the crowd. 
But his calm self-possession over- 
awed them. ‘“ You have heard,” 
he exclaimed, when the murmuring 
and shuffling of feet began, “of a 
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place called Coward’s Castle. Cow- 
ard’s Castle is that pulpit or plat- 
form from which a man, surround- 
ed by his friends in the absence of 
his opponents, secure of applause 
and safe from any reply, denounces 
those who differ from him.” The 
effect upon the dissentients of this 
appeal to the manlier part of them, 
was very striking. They held their 
peace; and not a few, carried away 
by feelings which they could not 
restrain, joined in the applause 
with which the address was repeat- 
edly greeted. The results proved 
to be most satisfactory; for among 
the infidel and socialist party, not 
a few, yielding their judgment to 
his guidance, accepted the new 
rules which were proposed. The 
remainder, drawing off, claimed 
and received their proper share of 
the common stock. They set up 
a club of their own, which expired 
in a few weeks; while the old in- 
stitution throve and extended its 
influence for good all the while a 
master spirit was present to direct 
it. Alas! it did not long survive 
the brave and eloquent man who 
infused into it his own spirit, and 
so kept it alive. It passed away 
wellnigh with its founder. 

While he thus laboured among 
his people by a succession of the 
most suggestive and well-consider- 
ed pulpit discourses, and by his 
fostering care of every scheme 
which had for its object the bind- 
ing of class with class in the bonds 
of mutual love and respect, Robert- 
son found time for a larger and more 
discursive private correspondence 
than men with far more of leisure 
at their command are in these days 
wont to indulge in. We are not 
sure that Mr. Brooke has exercised 
a wise discretion in holding back 
the names, and in some cases 
even the written communications, 
of those to whom Robertson’s letters 
were addressed. He is mistaken 
if he supposes that in points so 
apparently minute the public takes 
no interest, and still more so if he 
assumes that letters, provided they 
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be worth reading at all, lose no- 
thing of their interest by being 
read rather as separate essays than as 
the interchange of thought between 
one mind and another. It is far 
otherwise. When we find a noble 
spirit like that of Robertson giv- 
ing utterance to complaints which 
savour occasionally of the querul- 
ous, it would be a great satisfaction 
to know not only the grounds of 
these complaints, but the reason 
why they were committed to paper, 
and the position of the correspond- 
ents to whom they were addressed. 
So also his arguments, whether in 
disparagement of. one set of views 
or in support of another, lose half 
their force in consequence of our 
ignorance of the circumstances 
which induced him to enter upon 
the controversy. Take for example 
his ingenious discussion, in the 
letter marked LXII. of vol. i., of 
the differences between the modes 
pursued in the Romish Church and 
by Evangelical Protestantism in 
the treatment of penitence. It is 
most interesting, very able, almost 
conclusive, as it stands. It would 
have been, we are satisfied, still 
more conclusive, retaining every 
other charm which appertains to it, 
had the biographer let us into the 
secret of its origin and destination. 
So also his criticism on literary and 
artistic subjects —his letter dated 
14th March 1851, for example, to 
which we can only refer—his ex- 
planation of Tennyson’s expres- 
sion, 
“When I felt the days before me” 


—his remarks on the extravagance 
with which enthusiastic Shake- 
spearians discover beauties in very 
commonplace expressions only be- 
cause they are employed by the 
great master,—all these are extreme- 
ly good as we have them. But they 
would have been still better had 
Mr. Brooke given us an insight 
into the causes which more imme- 
diately produced them. These, 
however, are very slight blemishes 
in a work, if indeed they deserve 


so to be considered, which, in 
other respects, commands a large 
share of our admiration; and we 
point them out rather in the hope 
that in future editions they will be 
removed, than from any desire to 
find fault where so little that is 
censurable appears. 

Another reason why we should 
be glad to have supplied what is 
rather an omission than a defect 
is this; in his letters, far more 
plainly than in his sermons and 
published essays, Mr. Robertson 
sets forth his own peculiar views 
on all the religious controversies of 
his day, and on some which were 
in his day scarcely beginning to be 
agitated. No doubt we can judge 
of the soundness of these views, 
enunciated, as they seem to us to 
be, without any specific purpose, 
but we cannot judge so fairly. Men 
often go farther than they intended 
themselves to go when questions 
are started by others for them to 
solve. They are almost always hur- 
ried into this procedure if objec- 
tions be raised to their supposed 
opinions, and urged with ability. 
Now we are far from wishing to in- 
sinuate that Robertson on any ques- 
tion, whether it referred to the ex- 
ample and effect of inspiration gene- 
rally, to the light in which the earlier 
portions of sacred history ought to 
be regarded, to the doctrine of the 
incarnation, or the meaning of the 
term regeneration as used in the 
baptismal service—we do not intend 
to insinuate that in any one of 
these points Mr. Robertson was 
justly chargeable with the heresies 
which critics of little learning and 
less judgment laid at hisdoor. But 
it would have been satisfactory to 
know in every instance what provo- 
cation it was which induced him to 
strike out, as in his correspondence 
he does sometimes, in a tone rather 
of indignant contempt than of ar- 
gumentation. For the Worst con- 
sequence of our ignorance on this 
head is, that Robertson will cer- 
tainly be claimed by the disciples 
of the Colenso and Essay-and- 
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Review school as belonging to their 
order. Now, this we positively deny. 
He is as reverential in everything 
that he says as these gentlemen are 
the reverse, and he holds, and over 
and over again avows, a faith to which 
they would hardly subscribe. Take 
as one specimen his reply to a review 
in the ‘South Church Union’ of one 
of hisown lectures on party. ‘ He” 
(the reviewer) “falls foul of my ‘first 
principle-—Sever yourself from all 
parties and maxims. Now,’ there 
is a double ambiguity which be- 
longs to such a rule. It may be 
a merely negative one, in which case 
itis only latitudinarian, being equi- 
valent to ‘It does not matter what 
you think, provided you are not 
, bigoted to one opinion above an- 
other.’ And this is the way in 
which he has chosen to understand 
it; but in the way I said it, it be- 
came a positive rule, as indeed the 
context shows. ‘Servant only to 
the truth ;’ in other words, surren- 
der yourself to no maxims, because 
you must be servant to something 
much higher. Doubtless, the way 
of attaining truth is not indicated in 
that sentence, nor could it be; it 
is a second lesson—I was giving one 
at a time. The way of reaching 
truth is by obeying truth, you 
know. ‘If any man will do His 
will, he will know,’” &c. Is there 
anything in Robertson’s maxim 
which is not asserted on autho- 
rity far higher than his? ‘ Search 
all things—hold fast that which is 
true.” 

Take again his manner of dealing 
with the ‘‘ Necessarian Theory.” ‘It 
is aholy truth, and we shall flounder 
away into fearful  self-correction 
if we take ‘The Constitution of 
Man’ instead of the Prophets, econo- 
mic wellbeing instead of the Gos- 
pel, and put vice and crime as 
amiable diseases. I am still, in 
many cases, for the Christian virtue 
of an English oak stick with an 
English hand to lay it on, and show 
mercy when you have done justice.” 

Take again his letter to “a Ro- 
man Catholic friend,” which well 
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deserves to be read at length. We 
can afford only space for an extract 
or two. Arguing against and ex- 
plaining the progress of Mariolatry, 
he says— 


“ At first the sculptures were strict 
copies of known heathen goddesses, 
with a child in arms; then the woman 
standing before the Son; next the woman 
crowned on a throne with the Son, but 
lower; after that, on the same throne, 
with a higher level; lastly, the Son in 
wrath, and about to destroy the universe, 
and the woman interposing her woman’s 
bosom in intercession. Well, I remem- 
bered at once this is what the evangeli- 
cals do in another way. They make two 
Gods—a loving one and an angry one— 
the former saving from the latter. Both 
then agree in this, that the anger and 
the love are expressed in different per- 
sonalities. Now here I get a great truth. 
Not by eclecticism, taking as much of 
each as I like, but that which both as- 
sert; and then I dispense with the for- 
mal expression of the thought. The Son 
and the Virgin, the Father and the Son, 
opposed to each other—this is the form 
of thought, in both false; the human 
mind’s necessity of expressing objectively 
the opposition of two truths by referring 
them to different personalities. Having 
them thus distinct, real, and undestroyed, 
by a namby-pamby blending of the two 
into one, I recognise as the truth of the 
whole. . . . Humanly speaking, there- 
fore, it is impossible that I could ever 
become an Evangelical, a Romanist, or 
an infidel. Neither of the two first, be- 
cause I feel that they have only poor 
forms of truth, materialistic and meta- 
physical; not the last, because, I feel too 
deeply even in his negative truth; in his 
‘is not’ how much more truly ‘something 
is.’ ” 

Again his conception of the ef- 
fect and extent of inspiration, and 
of the probable origin of the docu- 
ments out of which the Book of 
Genesis was compiled, differs far 
more essentially from that with 
which Bishop Colenso has favoured 
the world than from the Jewish 
ideas entertained on the subject by 
uninquiring Christians. He be- 
lieves that the narrative in the first 
chapters of Genesis is the blend- 
ing together of two traditions—an 
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opinion which, whether well or ill 
founded, was maintained long be- 
fore his day by divines whose or- 
thodoxy has never been called in 
question; and he conceives that in- 
spiration works no further in any 
of the writers either of the Old or 
New Testament than to guide them 
in enunciating clearly and correctly 
moral and religious truths—the 
sole purpose for which inspiration 
has been granted. Of the apparent 
contradictions between sacred his- 
tory and physical science he there- 
fore makes very light—deprecating, 
as all wise men, we presume, are 
now disposed to do, every attempt 
to bring them into accord. But 
we find no arithmetical or other 
childish objections raised to the in- 
spired narrative as it runs, nor any 
insinuation, more or less wrapped 
up, that all which precedes the 
date of chronological history de- 
serves to be treated only as a myth. 
But we must not dwell longer upon 
these high matters. It is enough to 


say that everywhere we find Robert- 


son truth-loving, reverential, sound. 
If he dwell more on the humanity 
than on the Divine nature of the 
Saviour, it is because in his huma- 
nity the Saviour is most closely 
connected with us. If he make re- 
ligion a religion of love and not of 
terror, it is because he takes a right 
view of the character of Him from 
whom we receive it. If he appear to 
narrow the influence of baptism a 
little more than High Churchmen 
usually do, it is because he takes. a 
larger view than they of the effects 
of the Atonement. The Essayists 
and Reviewers may claim him if 
they please—we quite anticipate 
that they will—but no unprejudiced 
person who reads this biography, 
trying the sentiments expressed in 
it by the test of Robertson’s prin- 
ted sermons and lectures, will ar- 
rive at any other conclusion than 
that he was an humble and firm 
believer—a Christian man, if ever 
Christian man and teacher has ap- 
peared among us in modern times. 
We must hurry over what re- 
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mains to be said. Robertson's 
health had always been delicate, 
He would not admit this, and as 
often as he could escape from the 
work of his profession, he endea- 
voured to strengthen his constitu- 
tion by violent exercise. He de 
lighted in field-sports, shot well, 
and, as often as the opportunity 
was afforded, threw himself. into 
the sport. He took long walks, 
both at home and abroad, and 
greatly enjoyed them, He was g 
naturalist, and found abundant 
sources of interest in the habits of 
birds, beasts, and even of insects, 
He went likewise into society from 
time to time, and continued to the 
last to be a welcome because a most 


_entertaining and instructive guest. 


At length that fatal disease set in, 
under which, though he himself 
never contemplated such a result, 
he was destined to succumb. He 
became at times partially paralysed, 
and his emaciation was as pitiful 
as his infantine feebleness. He 
suffered intense pain likewise. But 
worse to him than bodily pain was 
the prostration of all mental force, 
the obliteration of large spaces from 
the memory, and the loss of all 
power of attention. The disease 
was in the brain, and it killed him. 
His mother, his wife, and one friend, 
with his physician, watched over 
him, seeking by every means in 
their power to alleviate his suffer- 
ings; but he could not bear to be 
touched. “I cannot bear it,” he 
said; ‘let me rest. I must die. 
Let. God do his' work.” These 
were his last words. On Sunday 
the 18th of August 1853, a few 
minutes after midnight—a™ few 
hours after his congregation had 
prayed for him with tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks—all was 
over. He died, aged thirty-eight 
years and six months, leaving be- 
hind him the well-earned reputation 
of a profound thinker, a noble gentle- 
man, a thoroughly devout and ear- 
nest Christian minister. 

We shall not further extend this 


article by attempting to draw an ela- 
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porate portrait, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, of the subject of it. Phy- 
sically he was a remarkably hand- 
some man, tall, slight, lithe in 
figure, with a countenance express- 
ive of all the finer feelings, full of 
intelligence, full of energy. Mor- 
ally and intellectually he was very 
much as Mr. Brooke has described 
him. His influence over all who 
came in contact with him was very 
great. A deep sorrow lay upon 
him, not, we suspect, entirely origi- 
nating in that disappointment in 
the matter of the choice of a profes- 
sion, which to the last was keenly 
felt. But whatever might be the 
cause of it, there it lay, creating a 
yearning desire for sympathy which 
never reached him, and _ coloring 
more or less eyery thought which 
passed through his mind. If the 
peculiar sympathy for which he 


craved did not come to him in his 
life, his death called forth ample 
proof that multitudes felt for. him 
and with him. His remains were 
laid ina hollow of the Downs, in 
a cemetery to which the roar of the 
sea reaches—a sound in which he de- 
lighted ; and a massive monument 
raised over his grave testifies, by 
the inscriptions which are engraved 
upon it, how fervently he had been 
loved, how deeply he is regretted 
by the members of his congrega- 
tion, and by the working-men of 
Brighton. 

We may add that a_ beautiful 
bust of him has been put up in 
the Bodleian Library by his Ox- 
ford friends; and that a painted 
window in Oriel testifies to the 
respect with which the members 
of his own college regard his me- 
mory. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF SALISBURY PLAIN. 


A NEW SONG. 


A sop Bright idea has flashed on my mind, 
Which of excellent service Reformers will find, 
- That THe BiLt should just give what we else might attain, 
Could the Nation assemble on Salisbury plain, 
Singing, Down, down, Tories, lie down. 


If that great Monster Meeting could realised be, 

What sounds we should hear, and what sights we should see! 
What statesmanlike measures we then should obtain 

From the multitudes mustered on Salisbury Plain, 


Singing, Down, &c. 


To compare the two things, if, in fancy, we sought, 
The great Day of the Derby would dwindle to nought ; 
The pencil of Frith would be summoned in vain 

To depict the vast Chaos on Salisbury Plain, 


Singing, Down, &c. 


Both sexes, all sizes, each station and age, 

The hedger and ditcher, the scholar and sage ; 

Those who work with their hands, those who toil with their brain, 
Would be put on a par upon Salisbury Plain, 


Singing, Down, &ec. 








The Parliament of Salisbury Plain. 


High perched on Stonehenge, with stentorian power, 

The Demagogue loudly might rant by the hour; 

Ever strong to excite, but too weak to restrain, 

The tumultuous masses of Salisbury Plain, 
Singing, Down, &c. 


The Millionaire, too, with his purse in his hand, 

And his well-paid adherents, a place might command ; 

While Brandy and Bribery jointly might reign, 

And preside in the councils of Salisbury Plain, 
Singing, Down, &c. 


What though Reason and Truth wouldn’t get in a word ? 
What though Justice in vain would demand to be heard ? 
It is pleasant to think how they’d fruitlessly strain 
Their weak little windpipes on Salisbury Plain, 

Singing, Down, down, Democrats, down. 


A few million Irish, in ragged array, 
Orange, Papist, and Fenian, would heighten the fray ; 
And the brogue and the bludgeon the strife would maintain, 
Playing Donnybrook Fair upon Salisbury Plain, 
With a Down, down, Saxons, lie down. 


The combat would thicken, till Physical Force, 

Without fetter or fear, should accomplish her course ; 

And perhaps the old story of Abel and Cain 

Would soon redden the grass upon Salisbury Plain 
Singing, Down, down, Tories, lie down. 


Then forward, Reformers, your projects pursue, 
And this noble Idea keep ever in view; 
Let but Numbers and Noise the ascendancy gain, 
And then both Whigs and Tories, on Salisbury Plain, 
Will lie Down, down,—all of you down ! 





The late King of the Belgians. 


THE LATE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 


TuERE is only one other man in 
Europe whose death would give 
rise to greater anxieties than the 
old King who has just died at 
Lacken. 

The world had grown very weary 
of war when Leopold took his place 
in political life, and brought to 
the task before him that mass of 
qualities which, if not enough to 
make him a great king, stamped 
him as one of the wisest, most 
patient, and most observant of the 
public men of Europe. 

The early life of King Leopold, 
like that of the French Emperor, 
was passed in the straits and diffi- 
culties of one who had his way to 
work in the world. With his good 
blood and his good sword he was a 
mere soldier of fortune. There is 
every reason to doubt the story re- 
lated by O'Meara, that Prince Leo- 
pold had once applied for the post 
of aide-de-camp to the first Em- 
peror; but there is quite sufficient 
in his career, without this incident, 
to show it was as checkered and 
eventful as that of any adventurer 
we read of. 

Now there is this to be said 
of lives of adventure—they either 
make men shifty, selfish, and un- 
scrupulous, or they are the finest 
teachers of determination, persist- 
ence, and self-confidence. These 
were the lessons that Leopold 
learned in his humbler fortunes, 
and they were the qualities 
which mainly distinguished him 
in after life. 

Sovereigns are, in ordinary cases, 
from pure necessity, men little con- 
versant with the world. They 
know events; they never know 
men. Their whole early training 
is especially conducted with a view 
to estrangement from persons with 
whom it is likely they might con- 
tract friendships; and thus they 
came to treat of great questions 
without being able to attach any 
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weight to the capacities, the tastes, 
or the tempers of the men who in- 
fluence them. 

It was the good fortune of Prince 
Leopold to have lived long in a 
subordinate station, and to have 
had abundant time to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of the chief men of his 
day. 

With the late Duke of Welling- 
ton he lived on terms of close 
friendship; and there were many 
points of character and disposition 
in common between them. With 
Lord Palmerston, too, the King 
maintained most constant cor- 
respondence, only once interrupted 
through a series of years, when 
the English Minister declined to 
advocate a Coburg for the hand of 
the Spanish princess, and refused 
all interference whatsoever in the 
Spanish marriage intrigue. This 
breach was, however, of very brief 
duration; and the King himself 
was the first to offer to repair it, 
and restore the old relations be- 
tween them. 

To the great knowledge of man- 
kind—a knowledge in which prob- 
ably no statesman in Europe could 
pretend to rival him—Leopold owed 
nearly every success of his success- 
ful life. It is not often given to 
men to read the designs of cabinets 
through the tempers of the men 
who rule them. It is a very rare 
gift in political life to be able to 
interpret acts through the medium 
of character; and this Leopold was 
fully able to do. He knew the 
impulsive and almost inconsiderate 
nature of Canning, and what value 
to attach to his hastily-formed de- 
signs, just as well as he read the 
wily duplicities of Louis Philippe, 
who imposed on so many by the 
bavard habit of his free speech, and 
the careless way in which he spoke 
of what ought to have demanded 
caution and reserve. 
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Leopold, too, did what few men 
in his station have ever arrived at 
—he looked beyond governments 
to the nation. He saw that cabinets 
represented, even at best, but some 
transitory mood of the country, and 
that behind them stood the people, 
fast, firm, and little changing. 
That he understood England as no 
man born out of England’ under- 
stood her, is beyond a doubt. He 
knew every trait and every temper 
of our people; and we ought never 
to forget in our affectionate remem- 
brance of the Prince Consort how 
much we owe to the wisdom of the 
uncle who guided and counselled 
him. It was a rare stroke of 
fortune that united the destinies of 
King Leopold with Belgium. There 
were many things that accorded 
well with each; and if the Belgians 
could have been permitted to devise 
a king, they could not have formed 
amore admirable union of qualities 
than were possessed by King Leo- 
peld. They wanted great modera- 
tion, patience, a tolerant spirit in 


religious matters, a keen sense of 
all industrial gain, the dignity that 
should inspire respect for a new 


nationality, and, above all, that 
even-handed justice to all other 
nations that would show Belgium 
relied upon the guarantees that se- 
cured her independence, and never 
sought to prop or support it by 
separate alliances. 

It must be said the King had a 
fine soil to work on; and the diffi- 
culties of government are certainly 
diminished when an _ industrious, 
thrifty people can be advanced on 
the road to become rich and pros- 
perous, and where every facility is 
provided to develop the resources 
and increase the revenues of the 
State. 

Belgium was the first country in 
Europe to carry out to its full ex- 
tent the railway system. While 
even France possessed but two 
trunk lines, Belgium was a perfect 
network of railways. Simultan- 
eously with this means of progress 
Liége started up into a great manu- 
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facturing centre, and in a few years 
became the formidable rival of 
Birmingham. 

While the Flemings were bring- 
ing agriculture to a degree of per- 
fection by hand-labour which made 
the western province a garden, 
Eastern Belgium was becoming ‘one 
of the great centres of European 
production. 

The desire to be well-off—to be 
comfortable—is a very governable 
element. The people who have little 
to lose are proportionately hard to 
rule. It is your well-to-do, thrifty, 
careful populations, conservative of 
their own, that are ever amenable 
to guidance, and especially so when 
they see that their own interests 
are amongst the chief objects of the 
ruler. 

If Orangeism, as the sentiment of 
attachment to the old Dutch rule 
was called, was one of the early 
difficulties of Leopold’s govern- 
ment, he showed consummate tact 
in the way he dealt with it. Never 
treating this party as opponents to 
his rule, he avoided giving them 
the importance of an enemy; nor 
did he, as the French Emperor 
with the Faubourg, endeavour to 
seduce them to his side by offers 
of place and advancement, and thus 
increase the animosity and _bitter- 
ness of those who resisted such 
blandishments. No: Leopold sim- 
ply ignored their resistance; he 
assumed, as it were, that the senti- 
ments that bound them to a for- 
mer dynasty would die out with 
the generation that professed them; 
and he was right. In the very 
house that adjoined his palace at 
Brussels, and under whose vaults 
it was said barrels of gunpowder 
were placed to explode the palace 
and all its inmates—such was the 
sworn hatred of the new royalty— 
in this same house Leopold lived 
to see a new generation firmly at- 
tached to his cause and devoted to 
his dynasty. 

Orangeism might very readily 
have been coerced into an opposition, 
and a formidable opposition too. 
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A system of disfavour, a show of 
severity, any exclusion practised to 
those who professed it, would have 
made of this party the same mass 
of discontent, intrigue, and malevo- 
lence we see in the Faubourg ; but 
Leopold was too wise for this. He 
would not give them the martyr- 
dom they sought for. The public 
service, the various roads to wealth 
and affluence which others enjoyed, 
were open to them as to the rest ; 
even the Court itself and its hospi- 
talities were not denied to those 
whose rank and station made them 
eligible to the honour. 

The dignity which a course so 
perfectly impartial conferred was 
no small benefit to a new rule. 
Men saw in it the element of a jus- 
tice that augured well for the 
future of the State. Active, indus- 


trious, and independent, the Bel- 
gian asks for no favouritism. Free- 
dom of action and freedom of 
speech, to be at liberty to advance 
his own interests and to express 
himself frankly on all around him, 
are his two objects in life; but he 


neither asks for any ‘supremacy 
above his fellows nor any especial 
and peculiar privileges. 

Leopold very quickly apprehend- 
ed the instincts of those he was set 
torule over. To make them govern- 
able it was only necessary to make 
them prosperous ; but there was an- 
other feature of his subjects it was 
almost equally necessary he should 
regard, and this was the native 
jealousy they felt towards a stran- 
ger, and a stranger of a religion 
different from their own. The 
same alstention that he employed 
towards the Orangeists served him 
here. No provocation could make 
him a partisan; and whether the 
Cabinet was presided over by M. 
de Theux, and advocated the ideas 
of the Conservative party, or led by 
Lebeau, the more than John Bright 
of the Belgian Chamber, the King 
remained an almost impassive spec- 
tator of the contest that raged be- 
fore him. 

By the exercise of the same quali- 
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ties which made him the great arbi- 
ter of Europe, he stood impartially 
between the parties in the State, and 
only pronounced when, in the full 
conviction of his integrity and his 
wisdom, men appealed to him for 
a decision. There was something 
essentially judicial in the whole 
course of his sovereignty. He had 
his periods of unpopularity, but he 
never prolonged them by any show 
of resentment ; and even those pub- 
lic men whom he well knew to be 
animated with little feeling of at- 
tachment to himself, when elevated 
to power by the emergencies of 
political life, he accepted and treat- 
ed as frankly and as loyally as the 
chosen followers of the Crown. 

It is probable that he was enabled 
to perform this part of unswerving 
neutrality by the fact, that there was 
scarcely a man in Belgium who did 
not desire to see King Leopold on 
the throne more than he did him- 
self. He was there through a sense 
of duty; but the same sense of 
duty required that he should be 
there on the conditions that his 
conscience approved. 

The writer of these lines once 
heard him regret he had not taken 
the Crown of Greece. He thought 
the task was one to demand greater 
efforts, and call forth the exercise 
of qualities which the prosperous 
course of Belgian affairs could not 
possibly elicit. The avowal seemed 
to escape from him accidentally, for, 
as if eager to efface the impression 
of it, he added laughingly—“ And 
the fine climate would probably save 
me from these bronchitic attacks I 
suffer from here.” 

While no reign could possibly 
appear more fitted to advance the 
cause and strengthen the claims of 
constitutional monarchy, is it not 
strange that, even before this wise 
and good king was carried to his last 
resting-place, Europe should be agi- 
tated by dark rumours, and that 
everywhere should be heard the 
question—“ What is to become of 
Belgium ?” 

Is it the fact, as some assert, that 
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monarchies can never take root 
again in Europe, and that the age 
of dynasties is over, save when con- 
secrated by the unbroken succes- 
sion of ages? Is it true that men 
accept a Sovereign only as they ac- 
cept a President, and take Govern- 
ment on trial ? 

What policy could have been 
more calculated to inspire senti- 
ments of respect for a throne, than 
that of the late King’s ? Was there 
a monarch in Europe who attracted 
more respect for wisdom, for integ- 
rity, for impartial justice and hon- 
ourable dealing ? And yet it would 
seem as though he had been building 
on sand, and if the language we hear 
around us have any significancy, 
Belgium is once more unsettled, 
and her future on the cast of the 
die. 

It is certainly not easy to under- 
stand the cry of the day, that Bel- 
gium desires annexation to France ; 
but that there is a strong party who 
so wish, and that France has long 
intrigued to encourage these views, 
is beyond a doubt. It is possible 
to believe that men might distrust 
the power of a small state to pre- 
serve its neutrality on the first great 
convulsion of Europe. It is easy 
to conceive how anxiously Belgium 
might regard the late increase of 
territory acquired by Prussia, and 
speculate on the compensations 
which France might think it right 
to insist on in consequence; but 
it is by no means so easy to see 
why Belgium would readily accept 
annexation to a kingdom which, 
besides effacing their nationality, 
would mulct them of the liberty 
they enjoy, and the privileges which 
they bought with their blood. 

Belgium has a freedom like our 
own. The laws on the Press are, 
in liberty, nothing inferior to ours. 
Freedom of discussion is with them 
as with us ; and what is to become 
of, these if they vote themselves 
Frenchmen? When Italy revolted 
from Austria, she had before her 
the promise of a more liberal and 
enlightened rule. When Belgium 
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herself shook off the Dutch yoke, 
it was to escape from the imposi- 
tion of restrictions which she re- 
garded as the enactments of slavery ; 
and is she now, after thirty-odd 
years of prosperity and freedom, 
prepared to return to a bondage 
which Frenchmen accept exile that 
they may denounce, and go into 
banishment to stigmatise ? 

Any one who has bestowed com- 
mon attention on the late history 
of Europe, cannot be a stranger to 
the course of French intrigue. The 
system by which French opinion is 
propagated has risen to the dignity 
of a science. It is not, then, very 
difficult to understand that a large 
and very influential French party 
already exists in Belgium. 

The artful policy of the present 
ruler of France has utterly de- 
stroyed that public faith in Europe 
which once made alliances possible. 
He has contrived to separate Prus- 
sia from Austria, and Russia from 
both; and he has so disparaged 
the power of England, that her 
word is no longer waited for on the 
Continent, and the side she may 
take in any coming event a matter 
of comparative unimportance. Nor 
have we been slow to aid him in 
this process of depreciation. 

Our truculent despatches and 
our weak acts, our brave words 
and our poor deeds, have placed us 
before Europe in an attitude posi- 
tively pitiable; and France is not 
the country to spare the nation she 
has so long viewed with jealousy 
and dislike the courteous attention 
of her ironical commiseration. 

There was a time when the pos- 
session of the Scheldt by France 
was deemed the greatest menace 
that could be declared against Great 
Britain. I believe sailors still hold 
it, that the Scheldt increases the 
peril of invasion fourfold, and that, 
to guard the Channel against fleets 
issuing simultaneously from Flush- 
ing and from Cherbourg; would re- 
quire such a force as we never have 
yet possessed; and yet, were the 
French to march into Antwerp to- 
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morrow, we should accept the fact 
exactly as we accepted the occupa- 
tion of Savoy. It is true we might 
relieve our indignation by an im- 
pertinent despatch, an official note, 
to declare that we could not re- 
cognise the aggression; but there 
would end our interference. 

Nor are these things easy to re- 
medy. Parliamentary government 
in England has given us many 
blessings ; but it is not, as regards 
foreign policy, without its difficul- 
ties; nor can we with confidence 
approach foreign countries with 
pledges of friendship and promises 
of aid which the first adverse divi- 
sion in the House may scatter to 
the winds. Our Radical leaders tell 
us that this is as it ought to be; 
they declare that we have no right- 
ful concern with the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and that what preponderance 
any State of the Continent may 
arrive at, can never be a question 
of moment to us. 

The men who deemed otherwise 
were not worse Englishmen, nor 
inferior in ability to Mr. Bright. 
The men who felt that the might 
of England was the greatest ele- 
ment in preserving the peace of 
Europe were certainly the equals of 
the Manchester school in know- 
ledge and statecraft. 

We have lost immeasurably 
through the influence of these men; 
we have led foreigners to judge 
us as a people totally destitute of 
honourable ambitions, and only 
eager for gain; and where once we 
were a name of honour and fair 
fame, we have become a reproach 
and a byword. There was a period 
in our history—and not too far 
back for men still young to recall 
it—when the prospect of French 
designs on Belgium would have 
called this country into active pre- 
paration. Now, it is the signal of 
a Radical sofg of triumph, and the 
reduction of our army to fifty thou- 
sand men. 

Of course we shail be told that 
nothing is more chimerical than 
any danger to Belgium, and that 
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the kingdom is as safe now as in 
the most popular days of the late 
King Indeed, already are we ad- 
monished to repress our causeless 
fears, by a reference to that courtly 
letter of the French Emperor to the 
Duke of Brabant. Now, surely, it 
is no sign of an over-suspecting 
nature not to feel the fullest con- 
fidence in those “comforting and 
sustaining expressions,” when we 
remember the formal denials which 
emanated from the same source on 
the subject of Nice and Savoy— 
denials given after the ratification 
of a secret treaty at Plombiéres, by 
which these countries were ceded 
and made over to France. 

It is not probable—indeed, it is 
highly improbable—that France 
will put forward, in any open 
shape, her pretensions to Belgium. 
Indeed, it is far more likely that we 
shall read some very indignant re- 
bukes by the ‘Moniteur’ on those 
“senseless agitators who disturb 
the peace of states by unfounded 
imputations.” The high-sounding 
phrases witich announced French 
self-denial in the Italian campaign 
are yet in our ears. France need 
not shock the proprieties of Euro- 
pean statesmanship. She has but 
to wait—to wait patiently on the 
course of events—and the condition 
of Belgium will, in all likelihood, 
offer her the pretext for at least 
an intervention. That the young 
King will be able to arbitrate be- 
tween the two great parties which 
divide the country with any sem- 
blance of his father’s success, no 
one presumes to hope. 

Even were he gifted with all the 
prudential reserve—all that patient 
abstention which characterised the 
late King, he would be wanting in 
that prestige which gave him his 
weight. Belgium could not—she, 
never attempted to disparage the 
wisdom which all Europe recog- 
nised and applauded; nor was any 
party in the State strong enough to 
set aside his judgments, or reverse 
his decisions. 

Between the intolerance of the Ro- 
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man Catholic, and the licence of the 
Liberal party, the late King held the 
balance with a wisdom which cer- 
tainly cannot be looked for from a 
young sovereign, new to the duties 
of his calling, and beset with the 
difficulties which a state of public 
distrust engenders. 

It is well to bear in mind that 
France has now arrived at the posi- 
tion in Europe in which no change 
in the condition of a state, no 
compact of union, no rectification 
of a frontier, can be effected with- 
out her sanction. So far, indeed, 
has she pushed her pretensions, 
that we lately saw her justifying 
the increase of her own possessions 
by conferring on the country upon 
whose territory she had encroached 
a portion of another state. In 
other words, she paid for Nice and 
Savoy by the duchies of Tuscany 

‘and Modena. Is it very unreason- 
able, then, to suppose that Schleswig- 
Holstein may now be ceded under 
a like compact? France owns the 
territory of the King of Denmark 
fully as much as she owhed that of 
Leopold of Tuscany. She has about 
an equal right to dispose of it. 

Prussia is more interested than 
any Continental power in the ex- 
tension of French territory to the 
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north ;- but Prussia might be 
brought to concur in the annexa- 
tion of Belgium by the bribe we 
have mentioned. It is very pos- 
sible that M. Bismarck was not at 
Biarritz for nothing; and there is 
a marvellous similarity in the apro- 
pos of “the comforting letter” with 
the bland assurances given by the 
Emperor to Lord Cowley, when 
asked his intentions on the score 
of Savoy. The disclaimer pre- 
cedes the spoliation by a law as im- 
mutable as that which makes light- 
ning precede thunder. If the in- 
dependence of Belgium be not in 
danger, one thing is certain, the 
people of that country are now in a 
state of unreasoning and unreason- 
able panic. If Belgium be not men- 
aced, the Belgians are about the 
most timid and apprehensive citi- 
zens of Europe; for so strong is the 
conviction of impending change, 
that vast numbers have already 
transferred their capital to foreign 
securities, and many have made 
preparations for seeking shelter in 
other lands, 

For all these reasons, the life of 
King Leopold was precious to the 
peace of Europe, and all who desire 
that peace have sound reason to 
deplore him. 








